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PREFACE. 


T he view^aken of a LJruversity in these Discourses 
IS the iollowing : — That it is a place of teaclnni\ 
\imvcrsBl knozvled^e. This implies that its object is, on 
ihe one hand, intellectual, not moral , and, on the other, 
that it IS the di.Tusion and extension of knowledge rathei 
than the advancement If its object were scientific and 
philosophical discovery, I do not see why a University 
should have students ; if I'eligious training, I do not sec 
how it can be the scat of literature and science. 

Such IS a University in its csscme, and independently 
of its 1 elation to the Church. But, practically speaking, 
it cannot fulfil its object duly, such as I have desciibed 
it, without the Church’s assistance; oi, to use the theo- 
logical term, the Church is necessary for its tntegnty 
Not that Its main characteis aie changed by this incor- 
poration : it still has the office of intellectual education , 
but the Church steadies it in the performance of that 
office. 

Such are the mam principles of the Discourses which 
follow , though it would be unreasonable ior me to ex- 
pect that I have treated so large and important a field 
of thought with the fulness and precision necessary to 
secure me from incidental misconceptions of my meaning 
ya the part of the reader It is tiue, there is nothing 
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novel or sini’ulai in the an^unient which I have been 
pursuin^^ but this does not piotect me froni such mis 
^conceptions ; foi the very cncutn.siance that the views 1 
have been dchneathij; are not oii^vpnal with me may lead 
(p false notions as to my H^lUioits m opinion towards 
those from whom I happened m the fust instance to 
learn them, and may cause me to he inteiprcted by the 
objects or sentiments of scliools to which I should be 
simply oppo-^ed. 

For instance, some persons may be tempted to com- 
plain, that I have servilely followed the English idea of 
a University, to the^disparagcinent of that Knowledge 
which I profess to be so strenuously upholding; and 
they may anticipate that an actidemical system, formed 
upon my model, will icsult in nothing better oi hu'her 
than in the piodiiction of th.it antic|u<ilecl vanety oi 
human nature and lemn.int ol UnKlalism,as they (onsulci 
it, called “a gentleman.’** Now, I have anticipatenl this 
charge in various parts of my discussion; if, howe'vei, 
any Catholic is foiintl to pre'fci it (and to Catholics of 
course this Volume is primaiil}/ addiessc^d), 1 would have 
him first of all ask himself the pievious (piestion, ivhai 
he conceives to be the reason contemplated by the Holy 
See in iccommendmg lust now to the Irish Hieraichy 
the establishment of a Catholic Univetsity ? lias the 
Supreme Pontiff recommended it foi the sake of the 
Sciences, which are to be the matter, and not i ather of the 
Students, who are to be the subjects, of its teaching? 
Has he any obligation or duty at all towards seculai 
knowledge as such ? Would it become his Apostcdical 
Ministry, and his descent trom the Ibsheiman, to have a 
zeal for the Baconian or other philosophy of man for its 

* Vid Huber’s Enghsli Universities Lomlon, i4>43, pau j, pp 

^ 21 , etc. 
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own sake ? Is the Vicar of Christ bound by office or by 
vow to be the preacher of the theory of gravitation, or 
a martyr for electro-magnetism ? Would he be acquit- 
ting himself of the dispensation committed to him if he 
were smitten with an abstract love of these matters, how- 
ever true, or beautiful, or ingenious, or useful? Or rather, 
does he not contemplate such achievements of the intel- 
lect, as far as he contemplates them, solely and simply 
in their relation to the interests of Revealed Truth ? 
Surely, what he does he does for the sake of Religion , 
if he looks with satisfaction on strong temporal govern- 
ments, which promise perpetuity, it is for the sake of 
Religion ; and if he encourages and •patronizes art and 
science, it is for the sake of Religion He rejoices in 
the widest and most philosophical systems of intellectual 
education, from an intimate conviction that Truth is his 
real ally, as it is his profession; and that Knowledge 
and Reason are sure ministers to Faith 

This being undeniable, it is plain that, when he sug- 
gests to the Irish Hierarchy the establishment of a Um- 
versit}^, his first and chief and direct object is, not science, 
art, professional skill, literature, the discovery of know- 
ledge, but some benefit or other, to accrue, by means of 
literature and science, to his own children , not indeed 
their formation on any narrow or fantastic type, as, for 
instance, that of an “English Gentleman’' may be called, 
but their exeicise and growth in certain habits, moral or 
intellectual Nothing short of this can be his aim, if, as 
becomes the Successor of the Apostles, he is to be able 
to say with St. Paul, ‘*Non judicavi me scire aliquid inter 
VOS, nisi Jesum Christum, et hunc crucifixum/’ Just as 
a commander wishes to have tall and well-formed and 
vigorous soldiers, not from any abstract devotion to the 
military standard of height or age, but for the purposes 
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of wai, and no one thinks it any thing but natural and 
praiseworthy tn bun to be contemplating, not abstiact 
qualities, but Ins own living and breathing men, so, m 
like m.inmu*, when the Chinch founds a Univcisity, she 
^ivsnot ehenshing talent, genius, or knowledge, for their 
own but foi the sake of her children, with a view lo 
their spiritual welfare and their leligious inilucncc and 
usefulness, with the object of training iliein to till their 
respective posts in life better, and of making them more 
intelligent, capable, active members of society. 

Nor can it justly be said that m thus acting she sacri- 
fices Science, and, under a pretence of fulfilling the duties 
of her mission, perverts a University to ends not its own, 
as soon as it is taken into account that there arc other 
institutions far more suited to act as instruments of 
stimulating philosophical impury, and extending the 
bounclaiics of our knowledge, than a LJniversity, Such, 
for instance, are the literary and scientific 
wh ich are so in Italy and..irrat^jimr^^ 

have frequently been connected witiL Universities, as 
coi;qtnittees, or, weie,_cpi^Rgati^ or ddi^nidcs 
su bordinate to J lhcni. Thus the prc'scmF "Royal S<)cicty 
originated in Charles the Second’s time, in Oxford; such 
just now are the Ashmolcan and Aichitectuial Societies 
in the same seat ol leainmg, which have risen in ourovyn 
time. Such, too, is the British Association, a migratory 
body, which at least at tunes is found in the hulls of the 
Protestant Universities of the United Kingdom, and the 
faults of which he, not in its exclusive devotion to science, 
but in graver matters which it is irrelevant here to enter 
upon. Such again is the Antiquarian Society, the Royal 
Academy for the lone Arts, and others which might be 
mentioned This, then, is the sort of institution, which 
primarily contemplates Science itself, and not students ; 
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and, in thus speaking, I am saying nothing of my own, 
being supported by no less an authority than Cardinal 
Gerdil. “ Ce n^est pas,” he says, qu il y ait aucune 
veritable opposition entre Tesprit des Academies et celui 
des Universitds , ce sont seulement des vues differentes:* 
Les Universites sont dtablies pour e^ueigner les sciences 
aux Aleves qui veulent s’y former; les i\cad6mies se 
proposent de nouveiles recherches a faire dans la carriere 
des sciences Les Universitds d'ltalie ont fourni des 
sujets qui ont fait honneur aux Academies ; et celles-ci 
ont donnd aux Universitds des Professeurs, qui ont rempH 
les chaires avec la plus grande distinction”* 

The nature of the case and the hiStory of philosophy 
combine to recommend to us this division of intellec- 
tual labour between Academies and Universities. ( ^To 
discover and to teach a re distinct function s , they are 
^^o distinct gifts, Xn d are not commonly found united m l 
the same person . He, Too, wlio spends his day in dispens- 
ing his existing knowledge to all comers is unlikely to 
have either leisure or energy to acquire new. 
m on sense.^of -jQn. ankind has associated the search afte r 
trut h with seclusion and qui et The greatest thinkers 
have been^tpo intent orLthjcursubje ^ tQ.^dniiton m^^^3-/ 
tion ; t hey have been men of, absent minds.„..and idosy a- 
grat ^g or less, shunned the lecture ‘ 

room and the jgubhq^s^aoi* Pythagoras, the light of 
Magna Gnnecia, lived for a time m *a”cave. L^T^ales, the 
light of Ionia, lived unmarried and in private, and refused 
the invitations of princes. Plato withdrew from Athens 
to the gloves of Academus* Aiistotle gave twenty years 
to a studious discipleship under him. Friar Bacon lived; 
in his tower upon the Isis. Newton indulged in an intense, 
[seventy of meditation which^ almost shook his reason 
I ♦ Opere, t iii , p 
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The j^rcat discoyeiies in chtnnist iy and 
nol^madtTnriJnive^^ Obbcivatorics are moie iTe- 
quently buToTlJ’niversities than in them, and even when 
within their bounds need have no tuoial connexion with 

“them* P erson h ad no classes ; I jjmisley Hved^x>d pait 
of his life in thiT country. I do not say that there are 
noFgi^at the other way, perhaps Socrates, 

certainly Lord Bacon; still I think it must be allowed on 
the whole that, y^lnle teaching mvolves external en^agfe - 
ments, t he natural home for experiment and speculation 

Hs retirement. 

1 Returning, then,^to the consideration of the question, 
from which I may seem to have digressed, thus much I 
think I have made good, — that, whether or no a Catholic 
University should put before it, as its great object, to 
make its students ''gentlemen/' still to make them some- 
thing or other isS its great object, and not simply to pro- 
tect the interests and advance the dominion of Science* 
If, then, this maybe taken for grantetl, as I think it may, 
the only point which remains to be settled is, whether I 
have formed a probable conception of the sore of benefit 
which the Holy Sec has intended to confer on Catholics 
who speak the English tongue by iccommeading to the 
Irish Hieraichy the establishment of a Univcisity; and 
this I now proceed to consider. 

Here, then, it is natural to ask tnosc who are inteie*stcd 
in the question, whether any better interpretation of the 
recommendation of the Holy See can be gfven than that 
which I have suggested in this Volume. Certainly it 
docs not seem to me rash to pronounce that, whereas 
Protestants have great advantages of education in the 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities of the United King- 
dom, our ecclesiastical rulers have it in purpose that 
Catholics should cnioy the like advantages, whatever they 
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are, to the full. I conceive they view it as prejudicial to 
the interests of Religion that there should be any culti- 
vation of mind bestowed upon Protestants which is not 
given to their own youth also As they wish their schools 
for the poorer and middle classes to be at least on a pa? 
with those of Protestants, they contemplate the same ob- 
ject also as regards that higher education which is given to 
comparatively the few Protestant youths, who can spare 
the time, continue their studies till the age of twenty-one 
or twenty-two , thus they employ a time of life ali-im- 
portant and especially favourable to mental culture. I 
conceive that our Prelates are impressed with the fact 
and its consequences, that a youth who ends his educa- 
tion at seventeen is no match (cmtens paribus) for one 
who ends it at twenty-two. 

All classes indeed of the community are impressed 
with a fact so obvious as this. The consequence is, that 
Catholics who aspire to be on a level with Piotestantsin 
discipline and refinement of intellect have recourse to 
Protestant Universities to obtain what they cannot find 
at home. Assuming (as the Rescripts from Propaganda 
allow me to do) that Protestant education is inexpedient 
for our youth, — we see here an additional reason why 
those advantages, whatever they are, which Protestant 
communities dispense through the medium of Protest- 
antism should be accessible to Catholics in a Catholic 
form 

What are these advantages } I repeat, they are in one 
word the culture of the jnt^lkct^ Robbed, oppressed, 
and thrust aside, CalHolicsin these islands have not been 
in a condition for centuries to attempt the sort of edupa- 
tion which is necessary for the man of the world, the 
statesman, the landholder, or the opulent gentlernan. 
Their legitimate stations, duties, employments, have been 
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taken fiom them, and the qualifications withal, social 
and intellectual, which are necessaiy l)Oth for icvcising 
die forfeiture and for availing themselves of the reversal, 
'fhe time is come when this moral disability must be 
iemoved.\ Our desidci alum is, not the man nei sand habits 
of gentlemen these can be, and are, aeijuiied m vauoiis 
othei ways, by good society, by foreign tiavel, by the 
innate grace and dignity of the Catholic mmd ; — but the 
force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness and the 
versatility of intellect, the commandover our own poweis, 
the instmctiv€ just estimate of things as they pass before 
us, which sometmiQ^s indeed is a natural gilt, but com- 
monly is not gamed without much effort and the exercise 
of years. 

This is real c ultivation of mind L and I do not deny 
that of a gcidleman aic 

included in it Nor need wo be ashanunl that they should 
be, since the poet long ago wioto, that “ Ingenuas didi- 
tisse fidelitcr aitcs Emollit inorcsT |^ertainly a libcnil 
education does manifest itself in a courtesy, piopriety, 
and polish of word and action, which is beautiful in itself, 
and acceptable to others ; but it docs much more. It 
brings the mind into form , — for the mind is like the body. 
BoyToufgrow their shape arB’Chcir sIf engtlf^; their limbs 
,have to be knit together, and their constitution needs 
!tone. Mistaking animal spirits foi vigour, and over- 
confident in their health, ignorant what they can bear 
and how to manage themselves, they are immoderate 
and extravagant ; and fall into sharp sicknesses. This 
is an emblem of their minds ; at first they have no prin- 
ciples laid down within them as a foundation for the 
intellect to build upon : they have no discriminating con- 
victions, and no grasp of consequences. And therefore 
they talk at random, if they talk much, and cannot help 
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being flippant, or what is emphatically called yowig ” 
frhey_ are merely da zzled by phen omena, ins tead of per- 

ceivit^ thi ngs as t^ey ar e 

1 It were well if none remained boys all their lives ; but 
what is more common than the sight of grown men,» 
talking on political or moral or religious subjects, in that 
offhand, idle way, which we signify by the word unreal? 
“ That they simply do not know what they are talking 
about ’ is the spontaneous silent remark of any man of 
sense who hears them Hence such persons have no 
difficulty in contradicting themselves in sij^ccessive sen- 
tences, without being conscious of it Hence others, 
whose defect in intellectual training Is more latent, have 
their most unfortunate crotchets, as they are called, or 
hobbies, which deprive them of the influence which their 
estimable qualities would otherwise secuie. Hence others 
can never look straight before them, never see the point, 
and have no difficulties in the most difficult subjects 
Others are hopelessly obstinate and prejudiced, and, after 
they have been driven from their opinions, return to them 
the next moment without even an attempt to explain 
why. Others are so intemperate and intractable that 
there is no greater calamity for a good cause than that 
they should get hold of it. It is very plain from the 
very paiticulars 1 have mentioned that, in this delinea- 
tion of intellectual infirmities, I am drawing, not from 
Catholic-., but from the world at large , I am referring 
to an evil which is forced upon us in every railway 
carriage, in every coffee-room or table-d’ kdte, in every 
mixed company, an evil, however, to which Catholics are 
not less exposed than the rest of mankind. 

1 When the intellect has once been properly trained and 
foimed to have a conhe ct e^iTwew oi grasp of things , it 
(will display its powers with more or less effect according 
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to its particular quality and capacity in the individual. 
In the ca.sc of mo.st men it makes it-self felt in the good 
sense, .sobriety of thought, reasonableness, candour, self- 
command, and steadiness of view, which characterize it 
dn some it will have developed habits of bu.sincss, power 
of mfluencmg other\ and sagacity. In otliers it will 
elicit the talent of philosophical .speculation, and lead 
the mind forward to eminence in this or that intellectual 
department. In all it will be a faculty of entering with 
comparative ease into any subject of thought, and of 
taking up with aptitude any science or profession. All 
this it will be and will do in a measure, even when the 
mental formation be made after a model but paitially 
true ; for, as far as effectiveness goes, even false views of 
things have more influence and iii.spire more rc.spect than ■ 
no views at all. Men who fancy they .see what is not 
are more energetic, and make their way better, than 
those who see nothing ; and so the- undoubting infulel, 
the fanatic, the hcresiarch, are able to do much, while the 
mere hereditary Christian, who has never realized the 
truths which he holds, i.s unable to do any thing, but, if 
consistency of view can add so much strength even to 
error, what may it not be c.vpected to furnish to the 
dignity, the cneigy, and the influence of Truth ! 

Some one, however, will perhaps object that I am 
but advocating that spurious philosophism, which show.s 
itself in what, for want of a word, I may call “viewi- 
ness,” when I speak so much of the formation, and con- 
.sequent grasp, of the intellect. It may be said that the 
theory of University Education, which I have been 
delineating, if acted upon, would teach youths nothing 
fsoundly or thoroughly, and would dismiss them with 
nothing better than brilliant general views about all 
jtliings whatever. 
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This indeed, if well founded, would be a most serious 
objection to what I have advanced in this Volume, and 
would demand my immediate atten’ion, had I any reason 
to think that I could not remove it at once, by a simple 
explanation of what I consider the true mode of educa-* 
ting, were this the place to do so But these Discourses 
are directed simply to the consideration of the atfm and 
prmciples of Education. Suffice it, then, to say here, that! 
1 hold very strongly that the first step in intellectual 
tiainmg is to impress upon a boy’s mind the idea of 
science, method, order, principle, and system ; of rule 
and exception, of richness and harmjjny This is com- 
monly and excellently done by making him begin with 
Grammar , nor can too great accuracy, or minuteness 
and subtlety of teaching be used towards him, as his 
faculties expand, with this simple purpose. Hence it is 
that critical scholarship is so important a discipline for 
him when he is leaving school for the University A 
second science is the Mathemat ics . this should follow 
Grammar, still with the same object, viz, to give him a 
conception of development and arrangement from and 
around a common centre Hence it is that Chronology 
and Geography are so necessary for him, when he reads 
History, which is otherwise little better than a story- 
bbok. Hence, too, Metrical Composition, when he reads 
Poetry ; in order to stimulate his powers into action in 
every practicable way, and to prevent a merely passive 
reception of images and ideas which in that case are 
likely to pass out of the mind as soon as they have 
entered it Let him once gain this habit of method, 
of starting from fixed points, of making his ground 
good as he goes, of distinguishing what he knows 
from what he does not know, -and I conceive he will be 
gradually initiated into the largest and truest philoso- 
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phical views, and will feel nothing but impatience and 
disgust at the random theories and imposing sophistries 
and dashing paradoxes, which cany away half-foimed 
and superficial intellects. 

• Such paiti-coloured ingenuities are indeed one of the 
chief evils of the day, and men of real talent are not slow 
ko minister to them ^An in tellectual man, as the world 
[ no w conc eives of him, is one wh^TSTuII^ views_^'^j>n 
a]l subjects of philosophy, on all matters of the day. It 
IS almdsFlh^glS^^Hr^^ liave'^-view at a 

moment's notice on any question from the Personal 
Advent to the Cholera or Mesmerism This is owing m 
great measure to the necessities of periodical literature, 
now so much in request Every quartex of a year, every 
month, every day, there must be a supply, for the guiti- 
ficalion of the pubkc, of new and luminous tlux)iies on 
the subjects of religion, foicign politics, home politics, 
civil economy, finance, trade, aguculture, emigration, 
and the colonics. Slavery, the gold fielcls, German 
philosophy, the French Empire, Wellington, Peel, Ire- 
land, must all be practised on, day after day, by what 
are called original thinkers. As the gicat man’s guest 
must produce his good stones or songs at the cvenmg 
banquet, as the platfoim oiator exhibits his telling facts 
at mid-day, so the journalist lies under the stem obligar 
tion of extemporizing his lucid views, leading ideas, and 
nutshell truths for the breakfast table. The veiy nature 
of periodical literature, broken into small wholes, and 
demanded punctually to an hour, involves the habit of 
this extempore philosophy, Almost all the Ramblcis,” 
says Boswell of Johnson, “were written just as they 
were wanted for the press ; he sent a certain portion of 
the copy of an essay, and .wrote the remainder while the 
former part of it was printing ” Few men have the gifts 
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of Johnson, who to great vigour and resource of intellect, 
when it was fairly loused, united a rare common-sense 
and a conscientious regard for veracity, which preserved 
him from flippancy or extravagance in writing. Few 
men are Johnsons ; yet how many men at this day are ^ 
assailed by incessant demands on their mental powers, 
which only a productiveness like his could suitably 
supply ’ There is a demand for a reckless originality of 
thought, and a spaikling plausibility of argument, which 
he would have despised, even if he could have displayed , 
a demand for crude theory and unsound philosophy, 
rather than none at all It is a sort repetition of the 
Quid novi } " of the Areopagus, and it must have an 
answer Men must be found who can treat, where it is 
necessary, like the Athenian sophist, de omni sabili, 

“Giammaticus, Rhetor, Geoinetres, Pictor, Aliptes, 

Augur, Schoenobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit 

I am speaking of such writers with a feeling of real 
sympathy foi men who are under the lod of a cruel 
slavery. I have never indeed been in such circumstances 
myself, nor m the temptations which they involve ; but 
most men who have had to do with composition must 
know the distress which at times it occasions them to 
hhve to write — a distress sometimes so keen and so 
specific that it resembles nothing else than bodily pain 
That pain is the token of the wear and tear of mind , 
and, if works done comparatively at leisure involve such 
mental fatigue ana exnausaon, wnat must be the toil of 
those whose intellects are to be flaunted daily before the 
public in full dress, and that dress ever new and varied, 
and spun, like the silkworm's, out of themselves ! Still, 
whatever true sympathy we may feel for the ministers 
of this dearly purchased luxury, and whatever sense we 
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may have of the great intellectual power which the 
literature in question displays, we cannot honestly close 
our eyes to its direct evil 

One othei remark suggests itself, which is the last I 
*shall think it necessary to make. The authoiity, which 
in former times was lodged in Universities, now lesides 
in very great measure in that literary woild, as it is 
called, to which I have been referring. This is not satis- 
factory, if, as no one can deny, its teaching be so oft'- 
hand, so ambitious, so changeable It increases the 
seriousness of the mischief, that so very large a portion 
of its writers are ^anonymous, for irresponsible power 
never can be any thing but a great evil , and, moreover, 
that, even when they arc known, they can give no better 
guaiantee for the philosophical truth of their pnnciples 
than their populaiity at the moment, and their happy 
conformity in ethical chaiacter to the age which admires 
them. Protestants, however, may do as they will ; it is 
a matter for their own consideration ; but at least it 
concerns us that our own litcraiy tribunals and oraclds 
of moral duty should bear a graver character. At least 
it is a matter of deep solicitude to Catholic Pi elites that 
their people should be taught a wisdom, safe fiom the 
excesses and vagaiics of individuals, embodied in institu- 
tions which have stood the trial and leceivcd the sanc- 
tion ot ages, and administered by men who have no need 
to be anonymous, as being supported by their consis- 
tency with their predecessors and with each other, 
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CONSIDERED IN NINE DISCOURSES. 




DISCOURSE I. 


INTRODUCTORY, 

I. 

I N addressing m3/self, Gentlemen, to the consideration 
of a ciucstiou which has CKCited so much interest 
and elicited so much discussion at the picsent day, as? 
that of Umveisity Kducation, I feel some explanation is 
due ftom me for supposing, after such high ability and 
wide experience have been brought to bear upon it, 
that any field remains for the addiConal labouis either 
of a disputant or of an mquirci. If, neveitheless, I still 
vcntuic to ask pcrmi'^sion to continue the discussion, 
already so protracted, it is bccaiue the subject of Liberal 
Education, and of the piinciples on which it must be 
conducted, has ever had a hold upon my own mind , and 
because I have lived the grcatei pait of my life m a 
place which has all that tune been occupied in a senes 
of controvcisies both domestic and with strangeis, and 
of measuie^, cxpciimcntai or definitive, bearing upon it 
About fifty ye.irs since, the English University, of which 
I was so long a member, after a century of inactivity, at 
length was roused, at a time when (as I may say) it was 
giving no education at all to the youth committed to its 
keeping, to a sense of the responsibilities which its pro- 
fession and its station involved, and it presents to us 
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the singular example of an licteiogcncou^ and an mde- 
pendent body of men, setting a1)out a woik of self-iefor- 
in.ition, not fiom any ])ie^suie of public opinion, but 
because it was lilting and light lo undeitake it. Its 
r initial effoits, begun and earned on amid many ob- 
sgiclcs, weu' met liom without, as often hajipens in such 
cises, by ungcneious and jealous cuticisms, whicli, at 
the veiy moment tliat they wcie uiged, weic beginning 
to be unjust Controversy did but bung out more 
clcaily toits own appiehension the views on which its 
reformation was proceeding, and thiow them into a 
philosophical form. The couisc of beneficial change 
made piogiess, and what was at fust but the result of 
individual energy and an act of the academical coipora- 
tion, guidually became popiilai, and was taken up and 
cairied out b}* the sepaiate collegiate bodies, of which 
the Univcisity is composetl This was the fiist ‘-tiige of 
the controvcisy. Ycai-» passed away, and then political 
adveisancs arose against it, and the system of ediuMtion 
which It had established was <i second time assailed ; but 
still, since that ('onlest was umdinted for the most jiart 
through the medium, not of political but oftiealisus 
and p<imphlets, it hapiienc'd as hefou' that the thuMtened 
dangers, m the coinse of then u'pulse, did but affuid 
fuller development and moie exact delineation to the 
principles of which the Univeisity was the lepiesculativc 
In the foimci of lliese two controveisK‘s the charge 
bi ought against its studies was theii remotemsss from 
the occupations and duties cjf life, to winch they aie the 
foimal intioduction, or, in othci words, then uutiiliiy ; in 
the latter, it was their connexion with a pailiculai foim of 
belief, oi, in other words, then rchiiiou^ cxilnstvcne^i.. 
Living then so long as a witness, though hardly as an 
actor, in these scenes of intellectual conflict, I am able 
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to beai witness to views of University Education, with- 
out authoiity indeed in themselves, but not without 
value to a Catholic, and less familiar to him, as I con- 
ceive, than they descive to be And, while an argument 
originating lu the coiitiovcrsies to which I have refeired,' 
may be serviceable at this season to that great cause in 
which we are here so especially interested, to me per- 
sonally It will afford satisfaction of a peculiar kind , for, 
though It has been my lot for many years to take a 
prominent, sometimes a presumptuous, pait m theological 
discussions, yet the natural turn of my mind carries me 
off to trams of thought like those wh^ch I am now about 
to open, which, important though they be for Catholic 
objects, and admitting of a Catholic treatment, are 
sheltered from the extreme delicacy and peril which 
.ittach to disputations diicctly bearing on the subject- 
matter of Divine Revelation, 


2 . 

Thcie are sevcnil leasons why I should open the 
discussion with a lefeieiicc to the lessons with which 
past ycais h.ivc supiilicd me. One reason is this It 
would coiicein me, Gentlemen, wcic I supposed to have 
got up my opinions fur the occasion This, indeed, would 
have been no leflection on me personally, supposing I 
were peisuaded of their tiiith, when at length addressing 
myself to the inquiiy , but it would have destroyed, of 
couisc, the force of my testimony, and depiived sucli 
aiguments, as I might adduce, of that moial persuasive- 
ness which attends on tiied and sustained conviction. 
It would have made me seem the advocate, rather than 
the coidial aiul deli bei ate maintainor and witness, of the 
doctrines which L was to suppoit; and, though it might 
be said to evidence the faith I reposed in tlie piactical 
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jLid^^mcnt of the Chinch, rind th(‘ mlunatc concuucnce 
of niy own rensun with the loiihc' she had aiilhoi ittitivcly 
sanctioned, and thedcvotinu with which [ could proni])tly 
put m}'self at her disposal, it would have cast suspicion 
on the Vtilulity of uMsonings and concJusions winch 
icstcd on no nuk‘pendent iiupiiiy, aiul appealed to no 
past expeiience. In that case it mi^^ht Inivc been plau- 
sibly objected by ojiponents that 1 was tlu^ serviceable 
expedient of an cmcij^cncy, and never, aftci all, could 
be nioic than ingenious and adioit in the nianagcincnt of 
an argument which was not my own, and which I was 
sure to forget agrun as readily as I had mastered it. 
But this IS not so llie views to which 1 have lefened 
have giown into my whole system of thought, and aie, 
as it weic, ]>ait of myst It. Many chang<‘s has my iniiul 
gone througli . heu‘ it has known no vaiiation oi vacilla* 
tion of opinion, and diough this 1))^ itself is no proof of 
the truth of my piincipU's, it puts aseal upt)n conviction, 
and is a justification of cMincstness and xeal 'Those pnn 
ciples, which I am nowto set foith luuhs the sanction ol 
the Catholic Ciuiich, wese iiiy jiroh'ssion at that esuly 
period of my h{c\ win n rc'hgKui was to nu* luou' a matter 
of feeling and c‘\j)eiu'nce than ol futh 'Tlu'NmhM hut 
cake gicater hold u[)on me, as I was uitonhucHl to the 
fCeoids oi Chiistian Antiquiiy, and a})pioaihed in senti- 
ment and desiic to Catholirisin ; and my smtse of tluu’r 
correctness has beam mcuMscsl with the events of eveuy 
year since I have hiaa bioughl within its pale. 

And here I am biouglit to a scs ond and imat^ impoi tanl 
reason for rcfeinng, on this occasion, to the' c'onclusitms 
at which Ihutcstants have ai lived on the subject of 
Libcial Kducation , and it is as follows: Iml it he ob- 
scivcd, then, that the piincrples cm which I would conduct 
the inquiry aie attainable, as ] have already implied, by 
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the mere experience of life They do not come simply 
of theology , they imply no supernatural discernment ; 
they have no special connexion with Revelation , they 
almost aiisc out of the nature of the case, they are 
dictated even by human prudence and wasdom, though £? 
divine illumination be absent, and they are recognized 
by common sense, even where self-interest is not present 
to quicken it ; and, theiefore, though true, and just, and 
good in themselves, they imply nothing whatever as to 
the religious profession of those who maintain them 
They may be held by Protestants as well as by Catholics , 
nay, theie is reason to anticipate that in certain times 
and places they will be more thoroughly investigated, 
and better undci stood, and held more firmly by Protest- 
ants than by ourselves 

It IS natund to expect this fiom the very circumstance 
that the philosophy of Education is founded on truths 
ui the natuial older VVheic the sun shines bright, m 
the warm climate of the south, the natives of the place 
know little of safeguards against cold and wet They 
have, indeed, bleak and pieicmg blasts , they have chill 
and pouiing lain, but only now and then, for a day or a 
week , they bear the inconvenience as they best may, but 
they have not made it an art to repel it ; it is not worth 
their while, the science of calefaction and ventilation is 
rcseived for the north It is m this way that Catholics 
stand relatively to Protestants m the science of Edu- 
cation ; Pi otestants depending on human means mainly, 
are led to make tlic most of them * their sole lesouice is 
to use wh.it they have ; '' Knowledge is ” their ^‘povvei ’ 
and nothing else ; they arc the anxious cultivators of a 
lugged soil It IS otherwise with us; cecideriiiii 

mihi in preet lai isl We have a goodly inheritance This 
IS apt to cause us (I do not mean to lely too much on 
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prayer, and the ]')ivuk‘ I^lt^ssni ,foi that is impossible; but) 
we sonu'linics fou^ci th.it wc .sh.ill please 1 lim host, and gel 
most fiorn Him, when, accoidnig to the h\il)Ic, \vc ^‘put 
out shouldci to tiu' wheel,” wh<‘ii weust' what we have by 
p.ituic to tlie utmost, .it tin* sjpiu* tinu' tlial we look out 
foi vvluit IS beyond natuu' m the contldence ot faith and 
ho[)e. However, we aie some! inu‘s It'inpted to let things 
lake their couise, as if they would in one way or another 
turn up light at last foi certain ; and so we go on, living 
from hand to mouth, getting into ditficulties and getting 
out of them, succeeding ceitainly on the whole, but with 
failuiG in detail which might be avoided, and with much 
of imperfection or tnfenoiity in our appointments and 
plans, and much disappointment, discouiagemcnt, and 
collision of o})imon m cmiseiiuence. If this be in any 
mt'asuH^ the state of the casi', theu^ is caudainly so far 
a UMson foi availin'’ ouiselvas of tin* investigations 
and expedience of those who aie not Cal holit s, when we 
have to addiess ourselves to the subject of Libera! 
Isducatiom 

Nor IS there suu^ly any thing dcnogatoiy to the position 
of a Catholic m such a juoceeclmg, 'Hie Clnuch has 
evei appealed and defsied to witnesses and authorities 
extcMual to heiscU, in thos(‘ matteis m which she 
thought they had means of foiming a judgment: and 
that on the pnnciple, Qatjue in a^k um (redendunu 
She has even used unbelieveis and pagans in evidence 
of hci tuith, as far as their testimony went, She avails 
hcisclf of scholais, critics, and antiqunilans, who ate not 
of hci communion. She has woidcd hei theological teach- 
ing mthc phiascology of Aiistotle; Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Origen, Kusebius, and Apollinaiis, all more 
or less heteiodox, have supplied mateiials foi piimitive 
excgctics. St Cypiiati called Tcitulhan his master; 
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St Auj^uhtm icfcis to Ticonius; Bossuet, m modern 
times, complinieutcd the labours of the Anglican Bull ; 
the Benedictine editors of the Fathers are familiar with 
the labours of Fell, Ussher, Peaison, and Beveridge. 
Pope Benedict XIV cites according to the occasion the» 
woiks of Protestants without reserve, and the late French 
collection of Chiistian Apologists contains the writings 
of Locke, Bui net, Tillotson, and Paley. If, then, I 
come foivvaid in any degree as borrowing the views of 
certain Protestant schools on the point which is to be 
discussed, I do so. Gentlemen, as believing, first, that the 
Catholic Church has ever, in the plenitude of her divine 
illumination, made use of whatever truth or wisdom she 
has found in their teaching or their measures , and next, 
that m paiticular pKiccs or times her childien are likely 
to profit fiom extcinal suggestions 01 lessons, which have 
not been provided for them by herself. 

3 - 

And hcie I may mention a third reason for appealing 
at the outset to the pioccedings of Protestant bodies in 
regard to Libcial lulucation. It will serve to intimate 
the mode m which I propose to handle my subject 
altogether. Obscivcthcn, Gentlemen, I have no inten- 
tion, m any thing 1 shall say, of bringing into the argument 
the authoi ity of the Church, or any authority at all ; but 
I shall consider the question simply on the grounds of 
human icason and human wisdom. I am investigating 
in tiie abstiact, and am detci mining what is in itself right 
and true. P'or the moment I know nothing, so to say, 
of histoiy. I take things as I find them , I have no con- 
cern with the past ; I find myself heie ; I set myself to 
the duties I find here ; I set myself to fuither, by every 
means in my power, doctimcs and views, true m them* 
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selves, iccogni/cd by Ciitliolios as suc1i» familiar to my 
own mind ; and to do tliis <|u’le a[)<ut fioiii the consider- 
ation of questions whi^li have bevn determined without 
me and bcfoie me, J <im lieie the advocate and the 
r minister of a ceitain I’leal punciple , yet not nuaely 
advocate and minister, tdse laid I not been hme at all It 
has been iny ])u‘vioas k(‘en sense and heaity leception 
of that piinciple, that has been at once the leason, as 1 
must suppose, of my being selected for this office, 
and IS the cause of my accepting it. I am told on 
authority that a piincii le is expedient, which I have 
evei felt to be tiue. And I aigue m its behalf on its 
own merits, the authority, which brings meheie, being 
my opportunity foi aiguing, but not the ground of my 
aigumeut itscli 

And a louith uMson is h(‘U‘ suipM'sUnl for consulting 
tlic history of Iholcsiant msi itutious, wlum I am going 
to spesdv ot the objeai and natiueot IJnivtssity haiucalion. 
It will seive to lemind you, (icntlcmcn, that I am con- 
cerned witli questions, not simply of immutable truth, 
but of pKiclice and expedience. It would ill have 
become me to undertake a subjection which points of 
dispute have ansen among ptasons so far above me in 
authouty and name, in i elation to a stat<^ of society, 
about which I have so miicli t(^ leain, it it involved an 
appeal to sacicd tuilhs, oi the detmmination of some 
inipciativc lule of conduct. It W'ould have been ptc- 
sumptuous m me so to li.ive acted, nor am 1 so acting. 
Kven the question of the union of Theology with the 
secular Sciences, which is its lehgious side, simple as it 
is of solution in the abstract, has, accoidmg to cliffeieiKc 
of ciicumstances, been at dilfcienl tinus diftcrciUly 
decided. Necessity has no’ law, and expedience is often 
wcfoim of necessity It is no piincipIc with sensible 
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men, of whatever cast of opinion, to do always what is 
abstractedly best Where no direct duty forbids, we 
may be obligecl to do, asbein^ best under ciicuinstances, 
what we murmur and rise against, while we do it We 
see that to attempt more is to effect less; that we must* 
accept so much, or i>am nothing , and so perforce we 
leconcile oui selves to what we would have far otheiwise, 
if we could Thus a system of what is called secular 
Education, in which Theology and the Sciences are 
taught scpaiately, may, in a particulai place or time, be 
the least of evils ; it may be of long standing , it may be 
dangerous to meddle with ; it may^ be professedly a 
temporary airaiigement , it maybe under a process of 
improvement , its disadvantages may be neutralized by 
the poisons by whom, or the provisions under which, it is 
idmimsleied 

Hence it was, that m the early ages the Chinch al- 
lowed hci chiUhen to attend tlic heathen schools for the 
acquisiliou of secular accomplishments, wheie, as no 
one can doubt, evils existed, at least as great as can 
attend on Mixed lulucation now The giavcst Fathers 
lecommendcd foi Chiistian youth the use of Pagan 
masteis, the most saintly Bi^liops and most authoiita- 
tive Doc'ois had been scut m their adolescence by 
Chustian paients to P<igan lectin c halls ^ And, not to 
take other instances, at this veiy time, and in this veiy 
country, as legards at least the poorer classes of the 
community, whose secular acquirements ever must be 
limited, it has seemed best to the lush Bishops, under 
the ciicuinstances, to suffer the introduction into the 
country of a system of Mixed Education in the schools 
called National. Such a state of things, however, is 
passing away , as regards University education at least, 

* M. HAWji Lalann(j’s leccnt wojJ;. 
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the highest authonty has now decided that the plan, 
which IS abstiactedly host, is in this tune and countiy 
also most expedient 


4. 

And hcic I have an opportunity of lecogni/ing once 
for all that highei view of a[)pu)aching the subject of 
these Discouises, which, after this foinnd lecognition, I 
mean to dispense with. Ecclesiastical <authont}’', not 
aigurnent, is the supreme rule and the appiopnate guide 
for Catholics in matters of religion. It has always the 
right to inteipose^ and sometimes, in the conllict of 
parties and opinions, it is called on to e ercise that 
right. It has lately exeicised it in our own fnstance * it 
has interposed in favour of a pure [Jniveisity system for 
Catholic youtli, foi bidding conipioniist' 01 ac t unnnod.ition 
of any kind Of couise its decision must bo luMitily 
accepted and obeyed, and that the nioie, because the 
decision pioceeds, not simjily fiom tlic Bishop-) of lie- 
land, great as then authonty is, Imt the highest «uithouly 
on eaith, from the Clnui of St, Peter, 

Moreover, such a decision not only demands our 
submission, but has a chum upon our tiust. It not only 
acts as ii piohibition of any measutuss, but tis an tp.\o 
facto confutation of any leasonings, mcoiusislent with rt. 
It can ics with it an eaincst and an anp^ury of its own 
expediency. For instance, I can fancy, Centlcmen, 
there may be some, among those wIk^ hcai me, disposed 
to say that they arc leady to aetpni the piinciples of 
Education, which I am to advocate, of all f<iuU wliat- 
ever, except that of being impiaeticable, I can fancy 
them granting to me, that those princiiiles tuc most 
correct and most obvious, simply iiTcsistihle on paper, but 
maintaining, ncvcUhclcss, that after all, they aic nothing 
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more than the dicams of men who live out of the woild, 
and who do not see the difficulty of keeping Catholicism 
anyhow afloat on the bosom of this wondeiful nine- 
teenth centuiy. Piovcd, indeed, those piinciplcs are, to 
demonstration, but they will not work. Nay, it was * 
my own admission just now, that, in a particular in- 
stance, it might easily happen, that what is only second 
best IS best piactically, because what is actually best is 
out of the question. 

This, I hear you say to yourselves, is the state of 
things at present You recount in detail the numberless 
impediments, gicat and small, formidable or only vexa- 
tious, which at evciy step embarrass the attempt to carry 
out ever s 6 poorly a principle in itself so true and 
ecclesiastical. You appeal in your defence to wise and 
sagacious intellects, who aic far fiom enemies to Catho- 
licism, or to the Irish I fietaicliy, and you laavc no hope, 

01 lather you absolutely disbelieve, that Education can 
possibly be conducted, lieic and now, on a theological 
principle, or that youths of diffcicnt religions can, under 
the circumstances of the country, be educated apait fiom 
each other. Tlic more you think over the state of 
politics, the position of patties, the feelings of classes, 
and the expciience of the past, the more chimerical 
docs it seem to you to aim at a Univeisity, of which 
Catholicity is the fundamental principle. Nay, even if 
the attempt could accidentally succeed, would not the 
mischief exceed the benefit of it.? How great the 
sacufices, in how many way.s, by which it would be 
preceded and followed ! how many wounds, open and 
secret, would it inflict upon the body politic ! And, if 
it fails, winch is to be expected, then a double mischief 
will ensue fiom its recognition of evils which it has been 
unable to icmedy. Ihcsc are your deep misgivings; 
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and, in propoition to the foicc with which tluy come to 
you, IS the concern and anxiety winch you (eel, that 
thcic should be those whom you lov(‘, whom you 
icveie, who fiom one cause or otlun u‘fusc to cntei 
into them. 

5 * 

This, I repeat, is what some i^ood Catholics will say 
to me, and moie than this They will expiess them- 
selves better than I can speak for them in then behalf, — 
with more earnestness and point, with moie force of 
aigument and fulness of detail ; and I will frankly and 
at once acknowlccfgc, that I shall insist on the high theo- 
logical view of a Univcisity williout altmnptuig to give 
a cliiecl answer to then aigumcnts a^'^ainsl its jiixsent 
pmcticability. 1 do not sa}mn answer cannot ht'giviui , 
on tlu‘ (. ontraiy, I luivc' a conlUU‘nt exptx t,it ion that, in 
propoition as those objections au‘ lookisl in the face, 
they will fade away. Jhit, howeven this may bt‘, it woultl 
not become me to aigue the nuitter with those wht) 
understand the ciicumstances of tlu‘ piobimn so much 
better than myself VVhatdo I know oftluj stati'ofthm ;s 
m Iieland, that I should piesume to put uUms of mine, 
which could not be ught exi'ept by accuUmt, by tlu' side 
of theiis, who speak m the couniiy of their birtli ainl 
theii homc!^ No, (umllemen, you aie natuial jud<’es of 
the difficulties which beset us, and they art‘ doubtless 
gicater than I can even fancy or foiboile. lad me, fur 
the sake of aigument, admit *iU you say ag<iinst our 
enteipuse, and a giciit deal moie Yoiu pioof of »ts 
intrinsic impossibility shall be to mo as ctM;eni as my 
own of its theological advisableness Why, tlum, should 
I be so rash and petvcise ns to involve mj self in trouble 
not properly mine ? Why go out of my own place ? 
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Why so hoadsti-on.Lj and reckless as to lay up for myself 
miscainage and disai)ponitmenl, as though I were not 
suie to have enough of peisonal trial anyhow without 
going about to seek for it ? 

I'tcllections such as these would be decisive even ** 
with the boldest and most c.ipablc minds, but for one 
consideration In the midst of our difficulties I have 
one ground of hope, just one stay, but, as I think, a 
sufficient one, which serves me in the stead of all other 
argument whatever, which hardens me against criticism, 
which suppoits me if I begin to despond, and to 
which I ever come lound, when thg question of the 
possible and the cicpcdicnt is brought into discussion 
It IS the decision of the Holy See , St Peter has spoken. 

It IS he who has enjoined that which seems to us so 
Linjiromising. He lias siioken, and has a claim on us to 
tiust him He IS no recluse, no solitary student, no 
di camel aliout the jiast, no dotcr upon the dead and 
gone, no jirojeetoi of the visionary He for eighteen 
hundied yeais has lived in the ivoikl , he has seen all 
furlunes, he has encountered all adversaries, he has 
shajied liiinseli lor all emergencies. If ever there was 
a jiowei on caith who h.ul an ej^e for the times, who 
has cunfiiicd himself to the practicable, and has been 
hapjiy in his antii ipatioiis, whose woids have been facts, 
and w'hosc commands piojihccies, such is he in the 
hibtoiy ol ages, who sit.s fiom gcnciation to generation 
in the tJh.ui of the Ajiostles, as the Vicar of Christ, and 
the Doctoi ol His Church. 


6 . 

These arc not the words of rlictoiic, Gentlemen, but of 
histoiy All will, take pait with the Apostle, are on the 
winning side. He has long since given warrants for the 
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confidence which he cLiuns. Ihoin the Inst he has 
looked thiou^h the wule woild, of which he has the 
burden ; and, accoidin,^ to the need of the day, and the 
inspirations of his Lord, he has set himself now to one 
thing, now to another ; but to all in season, and to no- 
thing in vairn He came first upon an ag(^ o( refinement 
and luxuiy like our own, and, in spite of the pcisecutoi, 
fertile in the resources of his cruelty, he soon gathered, 
out of all classes of society, the slave, the soldier, the 
high-born lady, and the sophist, matcuals enough to 
form a people to his Master’s honour. The savage hordes 
come down in torrents fiom the noith, and Peter went 
out to meet them, and by Ins very eye he sobcicd them, 
and backed them m then full caiecr. They tinned aside 
and flooded the wliole caith, but only to lie inoie surely 
civilized by him, and to be nuuU' tea limes moic Ins 
chikhcn even than the oldei populations whnh theyliad 
overwhelmed. Lawless kings aiosc, Sin>iicious as the 
Roman, passionate as the Hun, yet in him they foinicl 
their match, and weie shatteied, and he livtnl on. I'he 
gates of the caith weie opened to tin* c\is( and west, and 
men pouied out to take posst'ssion ; l)ut he went with 
them by his missiomuies, to China, to Mexico, cairied 
along by zeal and chanty, as far as those Hnlthen of 
men weie led by cnteipuse, covetousness, or «unbitiom 
Has he failed in his successes up to this hour ? Did he, 
m our fathers’ day, fail in his struggle with Joseph of 
Geimany and his confederates, with Napoleon, <i gieatcr 
name, and his dependent kings, that, though in another 
kind of fight, he should fail m ours ? Wind giey hans 
are on the head of Judah, whose youth is lenewed like 
the eagle’s, wdiosc feet aie like the feet of halts, and 
underneath the Eveilastmg aims? 

In the first centuries of the Church all this practical 
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sagacity of Holy Chuich was mere matter of faith, but 
evciy age, as it has come, has confirmed faith by actual 
sight , and shame on us, if, with the accumulated testi- 
mony of eighteen centuries, our eyes arc too gross to 
sec those victoiies which the Saints have ever seen by 
anticipation Least of all can wc, the Catholics of islands 
which have in the cultivation and dififusion of Knowledge 
herctofoie been so singularly united under the auspices 
of the Apostolic See, least of all can we be the men to 
distrust its wisdom and to predict its failure, when it 
sends us on a similar mission now. I cannot forget that, 
at a tune when Celt and Saxon were alike savage, it was 
the Sec of Peter that gave both of them, first faith, 
then civilisation , and tlien again bound them together 
in one by the seal of a joint commission to convert and 
illuminate in Ihcii tuin the pagan continent I cannot 
foiget how It was fiom Rome that the glorious St Patrick 
was sent to Ireland, and did a woik so great that he 
could not have *1 successoi m it, the sanctity and learning 
and zeal and chanty which followed on his death being 
but the icsull of the one impulse which he gave I 
cannot foiget how, in no long time, under the fostering 
bicath of the Vicai of Chiist, a countiy of heathen super- 
stitions became the vciy wondci and asylum of all people, 
— »thc wuntler b) reason of its knowledge, sacred and 
piofanc, and the asylum of religion, liteiature and 
science, when chased away fiom the continent by the 
baibarian mvadeis. I recollect its hospitality, fieely 
accorded to the pilgrim , its volumes munificently pre- 
sented to the foreign student ; and the prayers, the 
blessings, the holy litcs, the solemn chants, which sancti- 
fied the while both giver and receiver 

Nor can I forget either, how my own England had 
meanwhile become the solicitude of the same unwearied 
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eye ' how Augustine was sent to us by Gu\<’j>ty , liow he 
fainted in the way at the tulnu’s of oiu iieicencss, <ind, 
hut for the P()))e, would have shrunk <is fnnu an 
iinpt)ssil)lc expedition; how lu‘ was loued on “ la 
wcakiKSs and ni fear and in nuu h tuanhiin'p” until he 
had achieved the conepust of llu^ island to Ghust Nor, 
a^ain, how it came to ])ass that, when Auppistine died 
and his work slackened, anothei Pope, unwtsiucd still, 
sent thice saints fiom Rome, to ennoble and refine the 
people Augustine had conveited. Thice holy men set 
out for England together, of different nations . Theodore, 
an Asiatic Greek, from Tarsus; Adiian, an Afiican, 

fT- ' 

Bennett alone a Saxon, for Betcr knows no distinction of 
laccs in his ecumenical woik They came with iheok^gy 
aiul science in then Iniin ; with lehcs, witli pirtuu‘s, with 
manusetipts of the J loly I'atluasand the (hwk classics ; 
and Theodore and Adiian founded schools, siaular *uul 
numaslic, all ovci hhigliUid, while Beinuti brought to the 
north the large library he had collected in foit'ign ]sirts, 
and, with plins and ornamental work from hranee, 
erected a church of stone, undei the invocation of St 
Peter, after the Ronuin fashion, which,” says the his- 
tonan,^ *‘hc most allcctc^d” I call to mind how St 
Willrid, St John of Ik'vciley, St. Bede, and oilier saintly 
men, earned on the good woik in the lol lowing genera- 
tions and how tiom Unit tune foith the two islinds, 
England and Iieland, in a daik and ilnsuy ag(% weie 
the two lights of Chi istcndom, and had no claims on e<uii 
other, and no thought of self, save in the mtei change of 
kind offices and the livahy of love. 

7 * 

0 mcmoiable time, when St Aidan and the Irish 
* Cressy. 
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monks went up to Linchbfarne and Melrose, and taught 
the Saxon yoiitli, and when a St. Cuthbert and a St 
Eata icpaid then chautablc toil! O blessed days 
of peace and conridencc, when the Celtic Mailduf pene- 
tiated to Malmesbuiy in the south, which has inherited 
his name, and founded there the famous school which 
gave butli to the great St Aldhelm ^ 0 precious seal 

and testimony of Gospel unity, when, as Aldhelm in 
turn tells us, the English went to Ireland “ numerous as 
bees , when the Saxon bt. Egbert and St Willibrod, 
preachers to the heathen Prisons, made the voyage to 
Ireland to prepare themselves for their work, and when 
fiom Ii eland went forth to Geimany the two noble 
Ewalds, Saxons also, to earn the crown of martyrdom ! 
Such a pciiod, indeed, so iich m giace, in peace, in love, 
and m good woiks, could only last for a season, but, 
even when the light was to pass away fiom them, the 
sister islands wcic destined, not to forfeit, but to transmit 
it togcthci. The time came when the neighbouring 
continental country was m turn to hold the mission 
which they had exercised so long and well ; and when 
to it they made over then honourable office, faithful to 
the alli*incc of two huudied years, they made it a joint 
act. Alcuin was the pupil both of the English and of 
the liish schools; and when Charlemagne would revive 
science and lettcis m his own France, it was Alcuin, the 
representative both of the Saxon and the Celt, who was 
the chief of those who went foith to supply the need of 
the great Emperor, Such was the foundation of the 
School of Fill is, fiom which, in the course of centuries, 
sprang the famous University, the gloiy of the middle 
ages. 

I The past never returns ; the course of events, old in 
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its texture, is ever new in its colouiin;^ and fashion, 
luijrland and Ireland aie not what they once; were, but 
Rome is whcic it was, anel St. I’ete-r is the* .same . his 
zeal, his chanty, his inis.sion, his gifts are all the same, 
''lie of old made the two islanels one by giving them 
joint work of teaching ; and now surely he; i.s giving us 
a like mission, and we shall beceimc one again, while we 
zealously and lendngly fulfil it 
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THEOLOGY A BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE, 

T here were two questions, to which I drew your 
attention, Gentlemen, m the beginning of my first 
Discouisc, as being of especial importance and interest 
at tins time: fust, '"whether it is consistent with the idea, 
of University teaching to exclude Theology from a place 
among the sciences which it cmbiace^,. next, whether it 
is consistent with that idea to make the JS^fuJLstrts ^and 
sciences its direct and principal concern, io th ^„neglert 
of those hbcnil btudies and exercises of mind, in which 
it has hcietoforc been consideicd mainly to consist. 
These arc the questions wlrch will form the subject of 
what I have to lay before you, and I shall now enter upon 
the former of the two 


I. }> . , 

It is the fashion just now, as you very well know, to 
erect so-called Uni veisitics,!, without making any provi-, 
sion ill them at all for Theological chairs!) Institutions’ 
of this kind exist both heie and m England Such a 
pioceduic, though defended by writers of the genera- 
tion just passed with much plausible argument and not 
a little wit, seems to me an n.h.sm,d4ty , and 

my reason for saying so runs, I’lji^^vhatever abruptness, 
into the foim of a syllogism University, I should 
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' lay down, l)y its very nani<‘ piofcsses to teach nniversal 
knowledge: Theology is suiely a branch of knowledge, 
how then is it possible for it to piofcss all blanches of 
knowledge, and yet to exclude lioin the subjects of its 
‘^teaching one whudi, to say the least, is as important 
and as large as any of them 1 do not see that eithei 
premiss of this argument is open to exception. 

As to the range of University teaching, ceitainly the 
very name of University is inconsistent with icstrictions 
of any kind Whatever was the oi igmal reason of the 
^ adoption of that teim, which is unknown,* I am only 
putting on it its po-pular, its iccogmzed sense, when I say 
that a University should teach universal knowledge. 
That theic is a real necessity foi this universal teaching 
in tlie highest schools of intellect, 1 will show by-aiubby; 
hcieit is sufficient to say that such univeisality is con- 
sideied by wntes's on tlu^ subject lo bc^ the vesy chaiac- 
' tenstic of a University, as conliasied with other seats of 
learning. Thus Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines it to^ 
be school where iill aits and faculties are taught;” 
and Mosheim, wiiting as an historian, says that, before 
the rise of the Univeisity of Pans, - for instance, at Padua, 
or Salamanca, or Cologne,— ** the whole circle of sciences 
then known was not taught ; ” but that the school of 
Paris, ‘'which exceeded all oiheis in various rcspectS;, 
as well as in the niunbci of tcachcis and students, was 
the first to embrace all the arts aiul sciences, and thcic- 
fore first became a Univeisity.” f 
If, with other authors, we consider the word to be 
derived from the invitation which is held out by a Uni- 
versity to students of eveiy kind, the result is the same; 
for, if ceitain blanches of knowledge were excluded, 

* In Roman law it meaiib a Coip^^ration. Vid. KcuHck iU SrJifhi, 
t Hist. vol. 11. p. 529 London, 1841 
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those students of course would be excluded also, who 
desired to pursue them 

Is It, then, logically consistent in a seat of learning 
to call itself a University, and to exclude I’heology 
from the number of its studies ? And again, is it won-» 
derful that Catholics, even in the view of reason, putting 
aside faith or religious duty, should be dissatisfied with 
existing institutions, which profess to be Universities, 
and refuse to teach Theology ; and that they should in 
consequence desire to possess seats of learning, which 
are, not only more Christian, but more philosophical 
in their construction, and larger and deeper in then 
provisions ? 

But this, of course, is to assume that Theology is a 
science, and an impoitant one: so I will throw my argu- 
ment into a more exact form I say, then, that if a 
University be, from the natuie of the case, a place of 
instruction, whcic universal knowledge is professed, and 
if in a ccitain University, so called, the subject of Reli- 
gion IS excluded, one of two conclusions is inevitable, — 
either, on the one hand, that the province of Religion is[ 
very barren of real knowledge, or, on the other hand, that 
in such University one special and important branch of, 
knowledge is omitted. I say, the advocate of such an 
institution must say this, or he must say that; he must own, 
cither that little oi nothing is known about the Supreme 
Being, or that his scat of learning calls atselTwkatit.13 not 
This IS the thesis which I lay down, and on which I shall 
insist as the subject of this Discourse I repeat, such a 
compromise between religious parties, as is involved in 
the establishment of a Univcisity which makes no leh- 
gious profession, implies that those parties seveially 
consider, — not indeed that their own respective opinions 
are tnfles in a moial and practical point of view — of 
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coiuse not; but ccitainly as much as this, that then 
aic not kuowlctl^a r)i(I they in thou hcails believe 
that then puvaU' views of u'lij’iun, whaU*vc‘r they aie, 
weic absolutely iincl objectively ttue, it is incuuceivalilc 
fbiat they would so insult tluan as to ( onsemt to then 
omission in an Institution which is bound, fiom the 
natiue of the case- — fioin its very idea aiul its name— 
to make a piofeswsion of all sorts of knowled‘(e wluitcveu 


I think this will be found to bo no matter of words. 
I allow then fully, that, when men combine together 
for any common object, they arc obliged, as a matter of 
couise, m ouloi to sccuie tlu^ advantages accruing liom 
united action, to s.icnfici‘ many of tluar puv*itt‘ ojiinions 
and wislies, and to diop the muu)r ddhnaiu'i's, as tluy 
arc commonly called, which exist between man ami man, 
'No two poisons iKuhaps aie to be found, howt'vei inti- 
mate, howcvei congenial m bistes and jiulgments, how- 
ever eager to have one heait <uul one soul, but must 
jdeny themselves, for the sake of each othei, much which 
ithey like oi desue, if tluy arc to live togc'tluu happily. 
Compromise, m a large sense of thc‘ word, is tlu‘ fust 
piinciple of combination ; and any one who insists on 
enjo>dng his rights to the full, and his opinions witliout 
toleration for his neighbcjurs, and his own wuxy in aP 
things, will soon have all things altogether* to himself 
and no one to share them with him. Hut most tiuc as 
this confessedly is, still there is an obvious limit, on tlu‘ 
other hand, to these compiomises, however* m\ essaiy they 
be; and this is found in the proviso, that the dificienccs 
surrendered should be hut **minoi,'’ oi that theie should 
be no sacrifice of the mam object of the combination, in 
the concessions ivhich aie mutually made. Any sacuficc 
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which compromises that object is destructive of the 
piinciplc of the combination, and no one who would be 
consistent can be a party to it 

Thus, for instance, if men of vaiious religious denomi- 
nations join together foi the dissemination of what arc* 
called evangelical tracts, it is under the belief, that, 
the object of their uniting, as recognized on all hands, 
being the spiritual benefit of their neighbours, no reli- 
gious exhortations, whatever be their character, can 
essentially interfere with that benefit, which faithfully 
insist upon the Lutheran doctrine of Justification If, 
again, they agree together in printing ^nd circulating the 
Protestant Bible, it is because they, one and all, hold to 
the principle, that, however serious be their differences 
of religious sentiment, such diffciences fade away before 
the one groat piinciplc*, which that cnculation symbolizes 
— that the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible, IS the religion of Piotcstants On the contrary, 
if the committee of some such association inserted tracts 
into the copies of the said Bible which they sold, and 
tiacis in lecommcndation of the Athanasian Creed or 
the mciit of good woiks, I conceive any subscribing 
member would have a just nght to complain of a pro- 
ceeding, which compromised the principle of Private 
Judgment as the ‘0110 tiue mtcipietcr of Sciipture. 
These instances are sufficient to illustrate my general 
position, that coalitions and comprehensions for an 
object, have their life m the prosecution of that object, 
and ccasc to have any meaning as soon as that object is 
compromised or dispaiagcd 

When, then, a number of persons come forward, not 
as politicians, not as diplomatists, lawyers, traders, or 
speculators, but with the one object of advancing Uni- 
versal Knowledge, much we may allow them to sacrifice, 
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— ambition, reputation. Icisiiie, coinfoit, paity-intcicsts, ^ 
gold; one thing tiny may not sac n (ice, ^ ^Knowledge 
itself. Knowledge being their obji'Ci, tluy need not of 
course insist on their own piiv.itc views about .incieul oi 
modern histoiy, oi national piospeuty, or the balance of 
power, they need not of cotuse sliiink fiom th<‘ to-opc- 
ration of those who hold the opposite views ; but stipulate 
they must that Knowledge itself is not compromised 
and as to those views, of whatever kind, which they do 
allow to be dropped, it is plain they consider such to be 
opinions, and nothing moic, however dear, however im- 
poitant to themselves pcisonally ; opinions ingenious, 
admiiable, plcasuiable, beneficial, cxpcthcnl, but not 
worthy the name of Knowledge oi Scieint^ Thus no 
one would insist on the Midthusian teat hnig being a .siJic 
qu& mm ma seat of hMining, who did not think it simply 
ignoiance not to be a Mtillluisian ; ami no one would 
consent to diop the Newtonian theoiy, who thought it 
to have been piuved liuc, in the same sense as the ex- 
istence of the sun and moon is true. If, then, m am 
Institution which piofesses all knowledgts nothing U\ 
piofes.sed, nothing is taught iibout the Supicme Being, 
It IS fair to infer that every individual in the number of 
those who advocate that Institution, supposing him con- 
sisteilt, distinctly holds that nothing is known for certa^in 
about the Supreme Being ; nothing such, as to Imve any 
claim to be legarded as amateiial addition to the stock 
of genet al knowledge existing in the world. If on the 
other hand it turns out that .something consideiablc /i' 
known about the Supreme Being, whcthei lioin Reason 
or R^doKoi)) then the Institution in (luestion piofesses 
cveiy science, and yet leaves out the foremost of them. 
In a word, stiong as may appear the asseition, I do not 
see how I can avoid making it, and bear with me, Gentle- 
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men, while I do so, viz , such an Institution cannot be 
what It piofcsscs, if theie be a God. I do not wish to 
declaim , but, by the very foicc of the terms, it is very 
plain, that a Divine Being and a Univeisity so circum- 
stanced cannot co-exist 


Still, however, this may seem to many an abrupt con- 
clusion, and will not be acquiesced m what answer, 
Gentlemen, will be made to it Perhaps this : — It will 

be said, that there arc dififerent kinds or spheres of 
Knowledge, human, divine, sensible, igtellectual, and the 
like , and that a University certainly takes in all varie-j 
ties of Knowledge in its own line, but still that it ha^ 
a line of its own It contemplates, it occupies a certamj 
order, a certain platform, of Knowledge. I understanc| 
the icmark , but I own to you, T do not understand how 
it can be made to apply to the matter in hand. I can- 
not so constiuct my definition of the subjqct-matter of 
University Knowledge, and so diaw my boundary lines 
aiound it, as to include theiein the other sciences com- 
monly studied at Universities, aii^to fxclude the 
science of Kehgion. P^or instance, are we to limit our 
idea of Univeisity Knowledge by the evidence of our 
senses ? then wc exclude ethics , by intuition ? we ex- 
clude histoiy ; by testimony ? wc exclude metaphysics , 
by abstiact icasoning.^ we exclude physics. Is not the 
being of a God icportcd to us by testimony, handed 
down by history, mferftKLb5^W4iductrye4^ 
home to us by metaphysical necessity, urged on*us by 
the suggestions of our conscience.? It is a truth in the 
natural ordei, as well as in the supernatural. So much 
for its oiigin , and, when obtained, what is it worth ? Is 
it a gieat truth or a small one? Is it a comprehensive 
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truth ? Say that no othct religious idea whatevci were 
given but it, and you have enough to fill the nnnd ; you 
have at once a whole dogmatic system. The woicl 
^*God” is a Theology in itself, indivisibly one, inex- 
• haustibly various, from the vasiness and the simplicity 
of its meaning. Admit a God, and you intioduco 
among the subjects of your knowledge, a fact encom- 
passing, closing in upon, absorbing, eveiy other fact 
conceivable. How can we investigate any pait of any 
order of Knowledge, and stop shoit of that which enters 
into every order } All true pfinciplcb run over v/ith it, 
all phenomena converge to it ; it is tiuly the Fust and 
the Last In woid indeed, and in idea, it is easy enough 
to divide Knowledge into human and divine, seculai and 
religious, and to lay down that we will adcUess oiu selves 
to the one without inteifeimg with the other , but it is 
impossible in fact Giantmg that divmc truth diffets in 
kind from human, so do human tuiths differ in kind one 
ffom another. If the knowledge of the Creator is in a 
diffcicnt order from knowledge of the crcaiture, so, m hkc 
manner, metaphysical science is in a <lifferent order from 
physical, physics from histoiy, Inslory fiom Glues. 
You will soon bicak up into fKigmenls the whole ciiele 
of secular knowledge, if you begin the mutilation with 
divine 

I have been speaking simply of Natmal Theology; 
my argument of couisc is stronger when I go on to 
Revelation Let the doctrine of the Incarnation be 
tiue : IS it not at once of the natuie of an hisloncal fact, 
and of a metaphysical.? Let it be true that there aic 
Angels how is not this a point of knowledge in the 
same sense as the naturalist’s asseveration, that myiiads 
of living things might co-cxist on the point of a needle? 
That the Earth is to be burned by fire, is, if tme, as 
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laige a fact as that huge monsters once played amid its 
depths , that Antichrist is to come, is as categorical a 
heading to a chapter of history, as that Nero or Julian 
was Emperor of Rome , that a divine influence moves 
the will, IS a subject of thought not moie mysterious * 
than the icsult of volition on our muscles, which we 
admit as a fact in metaphysics. 

I do not sec how it is possible fora philosophical mind, 
first, to believe these religious facts to be true , next, to 
consent to ignore them , and thirdly, in spite of this, to go 
on to profess to be teaching all the while de omm scibih 
No , if a man thinks in his heart that tl^ese religious facts 
are short of truth, that they are not tiue in the sense in 
which the gcncial fact and the law of the fall of a stone to 
the earth is true, I understand his excluding Religion from 
his University, though he professes othei icasons for its 
exclusion In that Ctisc the varieties of religious opinion 
under which he sheltcis his conduct, aic not only his 
apology for publicly disowning Religion, but a cause ot 
his puvatcly disbelieving it lie does not think that any 
thing IS liiunvn or can be known for ceitam, about the 
oiigin of the woikl or the end of man. 

4 * 

This, I fcai, IS the conclusion to which intellects, clear, 
logical, and consistent, have come, or aic coming, fiom 
the natuic of the case; and, alas! m addition to this 
pruniUJacie h\\s])\i,.\ox\ there aie actual tendencies in the 
same direction m Piotcstanti.sm, viewed whether in its 
oiiginal idea, or a;ain in the so-called Iwangelical move- 
ment in these islands dining the List ccntuiy The reli- 
gious woikl, as it IS st} led, holds, gcncnilly speaking, that 
Religion consists, not in knowledg*e, but in feeling or senti- 
ment. I'heokl Catholic notion, which still lingers in the 
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Established Church, was, that Faith was an intcllcctiiai 
act, its object tiuth, and its icsult knowlctlge. Thus it 
you look into the Anglican Prayci Book, you will find 
definite credenda, as well as definite agenda , but in pro 
‘ portion as the Lutheian leaven spread, it becanie fashion- 
able to say that Faith was, not an acceptance of revealed 
doctrine, not an act of the intellect, but a feeling, an 
emotion, an affection, an appetency ; and, as this view 
of Faith obtained, so was the connexion of Faith with 
Truth and Knowledge more and more either forgotten 
or denied At length the identity of this (so-called) 
spirituality of he?^rt and the virtue of Faith was acknow- 
ledged on all hands Some men indeed disappioved 
the pietism in question, others admired it , but whether 
they admiicd ot disappioved, both the one paity and 
the other found themselves m agiecnient on the main 
point, viz. — in considering that this really Wtis in sub- 
stance Religion, and nothing else , that Religion was 
based, not on argument, but on taste and sentinuait, that 
nothing was objective, cvciy thing subjective, m doctrine. 
Isay, even those who saw thiough the affectation in 
which the religious school of which I am speaking clad 
itself, still came to think that Religion, as such, consisted 
in something shoit of intellectual exercises, viz., in the 
affections, in the imagination, in inward persuasions and 
consolations, in pleasurable sensations, sudden changes, 
and sublime fancies They learned to believe and to 
take it for granted, that Religion was nothing beyond a 
supply of the wants of human nature, not iin external 
fact and a woik of God There was, it appealed, a 
demand for Religion, and thcieforc thcic was a supply ; 

1 human natuic could not do without Religion, any moie 
J than it could do without bread ; a supply was absolutely 
necessary, good or bad, and, as in the case of the ai tides 
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of daily sustenance, an article which was really inferior 
was bcttei than none at all Thus Religion was useful, 
veneiable, beautiful, the sanction of order, the stay of 
government, the cuib of self-will and self-indulgence, 
which the laws cannot reach . but, after all, on what was 
it based ? Why, that was a question delicate to ask, 
and impiudent to answer; but, if the truth must be 
spoken, however reluctantly, the long and the short of 
the matter was this, that Religion was based on custom, 
on prejudice, on law, on education, on habit, on loyalty, 
on feudalism, on enlightened expedience, on many, 
many things, but not at all on reason,*, reason was nei- 
thei its warrant, noi its mstiumcnt, and science had as 
little connexion with it as with the fashions of the season, 
01 the stale of the weather. 

You sec, Gentlemen, how a theory or philosophy, 
which began with the religious changes of the sixteenth 
century, has led to conclusions, which the authois of 
those changes would be the first to denounce, and has 
been taken up by that large and influential body which 
goes by the name of Liberal or Latitudmarian ; and how, 
wheie It prevails, it is as unieasonable of course to de- 
mand for Religion a chair in a University, as to demand 
one for fine feeling, sense of honour, patriotism, grati- 
tude, maternal affection, or good companionship, pro- 
posals which would be simply unmeaning. 

S- 

Now, in illustration of what I have been saying, I will 
appeal, in the first place, to a statesman, but not merely 
so, to no mere politician, no tiadcr m places, or in votes, 
or in the slock market, but to a philosopher, to an orator, 
to one whose profession, whose aim, has ever been to 
cultivate the fair, the noble, and the generous. I cannot 
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forget the celebrated discourse of the celebrated man to 
whom I am lefeinng ; a man wlio is first in his pcciihar 
walk; and who, moreovei (which is much to my pin pose), 
has had a share, as much as any one alive, in effecting 
the public recognition m these Islands of the principle 
of separating seculai and religious knowledge. This 
bulliant thinker, during the years in which he was excit- 
ing himself in behalf of this principle, made a speech 
or discourse, on occasion of a public solemnity ; and m 
reference to the bearing of general knowledge upon reli- 
gious belief, he spoke as follows : 

*'As men,’’ he eaid, ^'will no longer suffer themselves 
to be led blindfold m ignorance, so will they no more 
yield to the vile principle of judging and treating their 
fellovv-creatuies, not according to the intrinsic incut of 
then actions, but accouhng to the accidiaital and in- 
voluntary coincidence of then opinions. The gi'oat 
truth has finally gone foith to all the ends of the eaith,” 
and he prints it in capital letters, “ that man shall no moie 
render account to man for his belief, over which he luis 
himself no control Henceforward, nothing shall prevail 
upon us to praise or to blame any one for that which he 
can no more change, than he can the hue of his skin or 
the height of his statureT* You sec, Gentlemen, if this 
philosophei is to deckle the matter, religious ideas aic 
just as far from being real, or representing anything 
beyond themselves, arc as truly pcculiaiitics, idiosyn- 
cracics, accidents of the individual, as his having the 
stature of a Patagonian, or the featuies of a Negro. 

But perhaps this Wcis the rhetouc of an excited 
moment Far from it, Gentlemen, oi I should not have 
fastened on the words of a fertile mind, uttered so long 
ago. What Mr. Brougham laid down as a principle in 
* Ml BioughamV Glasijow l)i.scoui‘?e 
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1835, resounds on all sides of us, with ever-growing con- 
fidence and success, in 1852. I open the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education for the years 
1848-50, presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, and I find one of Her Majesty’s '' 
Inspectors of Schools, at p 467 of the second volume, 
dividing “ the topics usually embraced m the better class 
of piimary schools” into four. — the knowledge signs, 

as reading and writing , of facts, as geography and 
astronomy ; of relations and latvs, as mathematics , and 
lastly sentiment, such as poetiy and music. Now, on 
first catching sight of this division, it occurred to me to 
ask myself, before asceitaining the writer’s own resolu- 
tion of the matter, under which of these four heads 
would fall Religion, or whcthei it fell under any of them. 
Did he put it aside as a thing too delicate and sacred 
to be cnumeiated with eaithly studies.^ or did he dis- 
tinctly contemplate it when he made his division^ Any- 
how, I could leally find a place foi it under the fiist 
head, or the second, or the third, — foi it has to do 
with facts, .since it tolls of the Self-subsisting ; it has 
to do with relations, for it tells of the Creator ; it 
w has to do with signs, for it tells of the due manner of 
speaking of Hun. There was just one head of the 
division to which I could not refer it, viz., to sentiment ; 
for, I supjiosc, music and poctiy, which aie the writer’s 
own examples of sentiment, have not much to do with 
Truth, which is the mam object of Religion. Judge then 
my surjinse. Gentlemen, when I found the fourth was 
the veiy head selected by the writer of the Report in 
question, as the special leceptadc of religious topics. 

“ The inculcation of sentiment',' he saj’s, “ embraces read- 
ing m Its higher sense, poetry, music, together with 
moral and religious Education” I am far from intro- 
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ducin^ this writer foi his own sake, because I have no 
wish to hurt the feclinos of a j^entlcman, who is but 
exerting himself zealously m the dischatgo of anxious 
duties; but, taking him as an illustiation of the wide- 
spreading school of thought to which he liolongs, I ask 
what can moic clearly piove than a candid avowal like 
this, that, in the view of his school, Religion is not 
knowledge, has nothing whatever to do with knowledge, 
and is excluded from a University course of instruction, 
not simply because the exclusion cannot be helped, 
from political or social obstacles, but because it has no 
business there at all, because it is to be considered 
a taste, sentiment, opinion, and nothing moie ^ 

The wntei avows this conclusion himself, m the ex- 
planation into winch he piescntly enters, in which he 
says: “Accouling to the cLissincation proposed, the 
essential idea of all leligious IuIuc*ilion will consist in the 
direct cultivation of the fcchiig.sd VVlnit we contemplate, 
then, what we aim at, when wo give a religious luluca- 
tion, is, it seems, not to impait any knowledge wlnitevcr, 
but to satisfy anyhow desires aftei the Unseen winch 
will arise in our minds in spite of ourselves, to provide the 
mind with a means of self-command, to impress on it the 
beautiful ideas winch saints and sages have struck out, to 
embellish it with the bright hues of a celestial piety, to 
teach it the poetry of devotion, the music of well-ordered 
affections, and the luxury of doing good As for the in- 
tellect, its exercise happens to be unavoidable, whenever 
moral impressions are made, from the constitution of the 
human mind, but it vanes in the results of that exercise, 
in the conclusions winch it draws fiom our nnpiessions, 
according to the peculiarities of the individual 

Something like this- seems to be the writer’s mean- 
ing, but we need not piy into its finer issues in order to 
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gain a distinct view of its general bearing; and taking 
It, as 1 think wc fairly may take it, as a specimen of the 
philosophy of the day, as adopted by those who are not 
conscious unbchcvcis, or open scoffers, I consider it^ 
amply explains how it conies to pass that this day’s phi-' 
losophy sets up a system of universal knowledge, and 
teaches of plants, and eaiths, and creeping things, and 
beasts, and gases, about the ciust of the earth and the 
changes of the atmosphere, about sun, moon, and stars, 
about man and his doings, about the history of the world, 
about sensation, memory, and the passions, about duty, 
about cause and effect, about all things imaginable, 
except one — and that is, about Him that made all these 
things, about God. I say the reason is plain because 
they consider knowledge, as regards the ci eature, is 
illimitable, but impossible or hopeless as regards the 
being and attiibutos and works of the Creator. 

6 . 

Here, howewer, it may be objected to me that this re- 
piesentdtion is ccitainly extreme, for the school in ques- 
tion docs, m fact, lay gieat stiess on the evidence afforded 
by the cre*itiun, to the Heiug and Attributes of the 
Creatoi. I may be lefeired, fur instance, to the words of 
oiic of the spcMkcis on a meuioiable occasion. At the 
vciy time of laying llu^ first stone of the University of 
London, I confess it, a learned pcison, since elevated to 
the Ihotestant Sec of Durham, which he still fills, opened 
the proceedings willt prayer. I Ic addicssed the Deity, as 
the authoiitalivc Reinnt mfoims us, “the whole sur- 
louiuhng assembly standing uncovered in solemn silence” 

Thou,” he said, in the name of all present, “ thou hast 
consti noted tine vast fabric of the universe in so wonder- 
ful a manner, so auanged its motions, and so formed its 

3 
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productions, that the contemplation and study of thy 
works cxcicise at once the mind in thcpmsuit of human 
science, and lead it onwards to Divine Truth'' IIcic is 
appaicntly a distinct iccogmtion that there is such a 
^ thing as Tiuth m the piovince of Religion ; and, did the 
passage stand by itself, and were it the only means we 
possessed of ascertaining the sentiments of the powerful 
body whom this distinguished poison there repiesented, 
it would, as far as it goes, be satisfactory. I admit it ; 
and I admit also the recognition of the Being and cer- 
tain Attiibutes of the Deity, contained m the writings of 
the gifted person ^hom I have alieady quoted, whose 
genius, versatile and multifoim as it is, in nothing has 
been so constant, as in its devotion to the advancement 
of knowledge, scientific and literal y. He then cei tainly, 
m his ‘'Discouise of the objects, advantages, and plcii- 
suros of science,” after vaiiously illustiatmg what he 
teims its ‘'gratifying ticats,” ciowns the catalogue with 
mention of “ the highest of all oui gratifications in the 
contemplation of sacnce,” winch he pioceeds to explain 
thus : 

“ We are raised hy them,” says he, “to an imdeistand- 
ing of the infinite wistlom and goodness which the Crcatoi “ 
his displayed m all IIis woiks Not a step can be taken 
in any diicction,” he continues, “without peiceivmg the 
most extraouhnary tiaccs of design ; and the skill, every 
where conspicuous, is calculated in so vast a propoition 
of instances to piomote the haptaness of living cicaturcs, 
and c^pccicilly of ourselves, that wc can feel no hesitation 
m concluding, that, if we knew the wdiolc scheme ol 
Piovidencc, every part w^ould be in harmony with u plan, 
of absolute benevolence. Indcptnidcnt, however, of tins 
most consoling mfcicnce, the delight is inexpressible, of 
being able to iullow, as it were, with our eyes, the mai- 
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vellous woiks of the Great Architect of Nature, to trace 
the unbounded power and exquisite skill which aie 
exhibited m the most minute, as well as the mightiest 
paits of His system The pleasure derived from tins 
study IS uncccismj^, and so vaiious, that it never tires the* 
appetite But it is unlike the low gratifications of sense 
in another respect: it elevates and refines our natuie, 
while those hurt the health, debase the understanding, 
and corrupt the feelings , it teaches us to look upon all 
earthly objects as insignificant and below our notice, 
except the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation of 
virtue, that is to say, the strict pcrfoynance of our duty 
m every relation of society , and it gives a dignity and 
importance to the enjoyment of life, which the fiivolous 
and the grovelling cannot even comprehend'' 

Such arc the words of this prominent champion of 
Mixed Education. If logical inference be, as it un- 
doubtedly IS, an instrument of tiuth, surely, it may be 
answo-ued to me, in admitting the possibility of inferring 
the Divine Being and Attributes from the phenomena 
of nature, he distinctly admits a basis of truth for the 
doctrines of Religion 


7 - 

. I wish. Gentlemen, to give these representations their 
full weight, both from the gravity of the question, and 
the consideiation due to the persons whom I am arraign- 
ing; but, befoie I can feel sure I understand them, I 
must ask an abrupt question When I am told, then, by 
the partisans of Universities without Theological teaching, 
that human science leads to belief in a Supreme Being, 
without denying the fact, nay, as a Catholic, with full 
conviction of it, nevertheless I am obliged to ask what 
the statement means m their mouths, what they, the 
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speakers, understand by the word God ” L^'t me not 
be thought oficnsivc, if I question, whether it means the 
same thing on the two sides of the contiovcisy With 
us Catholics, as with the fiist race of Piotestants, as with 
‘‘Mahometans, and all Thcists, the word contains, as I 
have all eady said, a theology m itself At the risk of 
anticipating what I shall have occasion to insist upon in 
my next Discourse, let me say that, according to the 
teaching of Monotheism, God is an Individual, Self 
dependent, All-perfect, Unchangeable Being, intelligent, 
living, personal, and piesent, almighty, all-seeing, all- 
remembenng, between whom and His cieatures there is 
an infinite gulf, who has no oiigin, who is all-sufficient 
foi Himself, who cieaicd and upholds the universe ; who 
will judge evciy one of us, sooner or later, accoiding to 
that Law of light and wiong which lie has written on 
our hcaits He is One who is soveicign over, operative 
amidst, independent of, the appointments which He has 
made; One in whose hands aie all things, who has a pur- 
pose in every event, and a standaid for every deed, and 
thus has relations of His owntowaids the subject-matter 
of each paiticular science which the book of knowledge 
unfolds , who has with an adoiablc, never-ceasing cncigy 
implicated Himself in all the history of creation, the 
constitution of natuie, the course of the world, tile 
origin of society, the fortunes of nations, the action of the 
human mind , and who thereby necessarily becomes the 
subject-matter of a science, far wider and more noble than 
any of those which are included in the circle of secular- 
Education. 

This is the doctrine which belief in a God implies in 
the mind of a Catholic . if it means any thing, it means 
all this, and cannot keep from meaning all this, and a 
gieat deal more ; and, even though there were nothing 
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In the religious tenets of the last three centuries to dis- 
parage dogmatic truth, still, even then, I should have 
difficulty in believing that a doctrine so mysterious, so 
peremptory, approved itself as a matter of couise to 
educated men of this day, who gave their minds atten^ 
tively to consider it. Rather, in a state of society such 
as ours, m which authority, prescription, tradition, habit, 
moral instinct, and the divine influences go for nothing, 
in which patience of thought, and depth and consistency 
of view, are scorned as subtle and scholastic, in which 
free discussion and fallible judgment are prized as the 
biithright of each individual, I must be excused if I 
exercise towards this age, as regards its belief in this 
doctrine, some portion of that scepticism which it 
exercises itself towaids every received but unscrutinized 
assertion whatever. I cannot take it for granted, I must 
have it brought home to me by tangible evidence, that 
the spirit of the age means by the Supreme Being what 
Catholics mean Nay, it would be a relief to my mind 
to gain some ground of assurance, that the parties in- 
fluenced by that spirit had, I will not say, a true apprehen- 
sion of God, but even so much as the idea of what a true 
apprehonsion is. 

Nothing is easier than to use the word, and mean no- 
thing by It. The heathens used to say, “God wills,” 
when they meant “ Fate “ God provides,” when they 
meant “ Chance ;” “ God acts,” when they meant “ In- 
stinct” or “ Sense and “ God is every where,” when 
they meant “the Soul of Nature.” The Almighty is 
something infinitely different from a principle, or a 
centre o( action, or a quality, or a generalization of 
phenomena. If, then, by the word, you do but mean a 
Being who keeps the world m order, who acts in it, but 
only in the way of genera] Providence, who acts towards 
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us but only throu^^h what are called laws of Nature, 
who is more ceitain not to act at all than to act independ- 
ent of those laws, who is known and approaclied indeed, 
but only through the medium of those laws , such a God 
<^t IS not difficult foi any one to conceive, not difficult foi 
any one to endiue If, I say, as you would revolu- 
tionize society, so you would revolutionize heaven, if you 
have changed the divine soveieignty into a sort of con- 
stitutional monarchy, in which the Throne has honour 
and ceremonial enough, but cannot issue the most 
ordinary command except through legal forms and 
precedents, and with the counter-signature of a minister, 
then belief m a God is no more than an acknowledgment 
of existing, sensible powers and phenomena, which none 
but an idiot can deny If the Supicmc Being is powci- 
ful or skilful, juht so far forth as the telescope shows 
power, and the micioscopc shows skill, if His moial law 
is to be ascei tamed simply by the physical processes of 
the animal fiamc, or His will g<ithered from the im- 
mediate issues of human affairs, if His I{ssencc is just as 
high and deep and broad and long as the universe, 
and no more , if this be the fact, then will I confess 
that there is no specific science al)out (Jod, that theo- 
logy IS but a name, and a piotest in its behalf an 
hypocrisy. Then is He but coincident with the laws of 
the universe ; then is He but a function, or con dative, 
01 subjective reflection and mental impicssion, of each 
phenomenon of the material or moral woild, as it flits 
before us Then, pious as it is to think of Him, while 
the pageant of experiment or abstiact rcMsoning passes 
by, still, such piety is nothing more than a poetiy of 
thought or an oinament of language, and has not even 
an infinitesimal mllucnce upon philosophy oi science, of 
which it IS lathei the j)aiasitical piuductiun. 
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I undei stand, in that case, why Theology should require 
no specific teaching, for there is nothing to mistake 
about , why it is powerless against scientific anticipations, 
for it meiely is one of them , why it is simply absurd m 
its denunciations of heresy, for heresy does not he in the ^ 
region of fact and experiment I understand, in that 
case, how it is that the religious sense is but a “ senti- 
ment,” and its exercise a ^‘giatifymg treat,” for it is like 
the sense of the beautiful or the sublime I understand 
how the contemplation of the universe “ le ids onwards to 
divine truth,” for divine truth is not something separate 
from Nature, but it is Nature with a divine glow upon 
it I understand the zeal expiessed for Physical Theo- 
logy, for this study is but a mode of looking at Physical 
Nature, a certain view taken of Nature, private and 
personal, which one man his, and another has not, whicli 
gifted minds stiikc out, which others see to be admirable 
and ingenious, and which all would be the better for 
adopting. It is but the theology of Nature, just as we 
talk of the philosophy or the romance of history, or the 
poetry of childhood, or the picturesque, or the sentimen- 
tal, 01 the hunioious, or any other abstract quality, which 
the genius or the caprice of the individual, or the fashion 
of the day, or the consent of the world, recognizes in 
any set of objects which arc subjected to its contem- 
plation. 

8 . 

Such ideas of religion seem to me short of Monotheism , 

1 do not impute them to this or that individual who be- 
longs to the school which gives them currency , but what 
I lead about the “ gratification ” of keeping pice in our 
scientific researches with ''the Architect of Nature;'* 
about the said giatification " giving a dignity and import- 
ance to the enjoyment of life ” and teaching us that 
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knowledge and our duties to society are the only earthly 
objects worth our notice, all this, I own it, Gentlemen, 
frightens me , nor is Dr. Maltby^s address to the Deity 
sufficient to reassure me 1 do not see much difference 
^ between avowing that there is no God, and implyingthat 
nothing definite can for certain be known about Him ; 
and when I find Religious Education treated as the cul- 
tivation of sentiment, and Religious Belief as the acci- 
dental hue or posture of the mind, I am reluctantly but 
forcibly reminded of a very unpleasant page of Meta- 
physics, viz, of the relations between God and Nature 
insinuated by such philosophers as Hume. This acute, 
though most low-minded of speculators, in his inquiry 
concerning the Human Understanding, introduces, as is 
well known, Epicurus, that is, a teacher of atheism, de- 
livering an haiangiic to the Athenian people, not nulecd 
m defence, but m extenuation of that opinion. His ob- 
ject is to show that, whereas the atheistic view is nothing 
else than the repudiation of theoiy, and an accuiale 
representation of phenomenon and fact, it cannot be 
dangerous, unless phenomenon and fact be dangeious 
Epicurus is made to say, that the paialogism of philo- 
sophy has ever been that of arguing from Naliue m 
behalf of something beyond Natuie, gieater than Naluic ; 
whereas, God, as he maintains, being known only 
through the visible woild, cm knowledge of Him is ab- 
solutely commcnsuiatc with our knowledge of it,— is 
nothing distinct from it, — is but a mode of viewing it 
Hence it follows that, provided we admit, as we cannot 
help admitting, the phenomena of Nature and the world, 
it is only a question of woicls whethei oi not wc go on 
to the hypothesis of a second Being, not visible but im- 
material, paiallel and coincident with Nature, to whom 
we give the name of God. Allowing,” he says, the 
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god:3 to be the a\3thors of the existence or order of the 
universe, it follows that they possess that precise degree 
of power, intelligence, and benevolence, which appears 
m their workmanship , but nothing faither can be [proved, 
except wc call in the assistance of exaggeration and ^ 
flattery to supply the defects of argument and reasoning 
So far as the tiaccs of any attributes, at present, appear, 
so far may we conclude these attributes to exist. The 
supposition of farther attributes is mere hypothesis ; 
much more the supposition that, in distant periods of 
place and time, there has been, or will be, a more magni- 
ficent display of these attributes, and a^scheme of admin- 
istration more suitable to such imaginary virtues ” 

Here is a reasoner, who would not hesitate to deny 
that there is any distinct science or philosophy possible 
concerning the Supieme Being , since every single thing 
wc know of Him is this or that or the other phenomenon, 
material oi moral, which already falls under this or that 
natuial science In him then it would be only consistent 
to drop Theology in a course of University Education : 
but how IS it consistent in any one who shrinks from his 
companionship ? I am glad to see that the author, 
sevcial times mentioned, is in opposition to Hume, in 
one sentence of the quotation I have made from his 
Uiscouise upon Science, deciding, as he does, that the 
phenomena of the material world are insufficient for the 
full exhibition of the Divine Attributes, and implying 
that they require a supplemental process to complete 
and harmonize their evidence But is not this supple- 
mental pioccss a science? and if so, why not acknow- 
ledge its existence ? If God is more than Nature, 
Theology claims a place among the sciences * but, on the 
other hand, if you are not sure of as much as this, how 
do you differ from Hume or Epicurus ? 
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I end then as I bc^^an : icligious doctiinc is knowlcd^^e. 
This is the important truth, little entered into at this day, 
which I wish that all who have honoured me with their 
presence here would allow me to beg them to take away 
with them. I am not catching at sharp arguments, but 
laying down grave principles, n.lcligious doctrine is 
knowledge, in as full a sense as Newton’s doctrine is 
knowledge University Teaching without Theology is 
simply unphilosophical Theology has at least as good 
a right to claim a^place there as Astronomy/ 

In my next Discouisc it will be my object to show 
that its omission from the list of recognized sciences is 
not only indefensible in itself, but prejudicial to all the 
ICbt 
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W HEN men of great intellect, who have long and 
intently and exclusively given themselves to the 
study or mvcstigatiou of bomc one particular branch of 
secular knowledge, whose mental life is concentrated and 
hidden in their chosen puisuit, and who have neither 
eyes nor cars for any thing which does not immediately 
bear upon it, when such men are at length made to realize 
that there is a clamour all around them, which must be 
hcaid, for what they have been so little accustomed to 
place in the category of knowledge as Religion, and that 
they themselves arc accused of disaffection to it, they are 
imi)atient at the interruption , they call the demand 
tyrannical, and the rcquisitionists bigots or fanatics. 
They are tempted to say, that their only wish is to be 
let alone, foi themselves, they arc not dreaming of offend- 
ing any one, or mteifeiing with any one, they aie pur- 
suing their own particular line, they have never spoken a 
word against any one’s religion, whoever he may be, 
and never mean to do so. It docs not follow that they 
deny the existence of a God, because they are not found 
talking of It, when the topic would be utterly irrelevant. 
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All they say is, that there arc other beings in the world 
besides the Supreme Being ; their business is with them. 
After all, the creation is not the Creator, nor things 
secular religious. Theology and human science aic two 
things, not one, and have their respective provinces, 
(‘ontiguous it may be and cognate to each other, but not 
identical When we are contemplating earth, we arc not 
contemplating heaven ; and when we are contemplating 
heaven, we are not contemplating earth. Separate sub- 
jects should be treated separately As division of labour, 
so division of thought is the only means of successful 
application. '' Let us go our own way,” they say, '' and 
you go yours, V?c do not pretend to lecture on Theology, 
and you have no claim to pionouncc upon Science.*^ 
With this feeling they attempt a soil of compromise, 
between then opponents who cLinn ftir Theology a free 
introduction into the Schools of Science, and themselves 
who would exclude it altogether, and it is this : vh , that 
it should remain indeed excluded from the public 
schools, but that it should be permitted in private, 
wherever a sufficient number of poisons is found to 
desiie it. Such pci sons, they seem to say, may have it 
all their own way, when they aie by themselves, so that 
they do not attempt to distiub a compiehensive system 
of mstiuction, acceptable and useful to all, by the in- 
trusion of opinions peculiai to thcii own minds 

I am now going to attempt a philosophical answer to 
this representation, that is, to the ])roject of teaching 
secular knowledge in the University Lcctuie Room, and 
icmandmg religious knowledge to the paiish priest, the 
catechism, and the pailour, <ind in doing so, you must 
pardon me, Gentlemen, if my subject should oblige me 
to pill sue a lengthy and careful couise of thought, which 
may be wcaiisomc to the hearer : — I begin then thus 
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Truth IS the object of Knowledge of whatever kind , 
and when we inquue what is meant by Tiuth, I suppose 
it IS right to answei that Truth means facts and their 
relations, which stand towards each other pretty much 
as subjects and picdicates in logic. All that exists, as 
contemplated by the human mind, forms one large 
system or complex fact, and this of course resolves itself 
into an indefinite number of particular facts, which, as 
being poitions of a whole, have countless relations of 
every kind, one towards another. Knowledge is the 
apprehension of these facts, whether in themselves, or in 
their mutual positions and bearings. And, as all taken 
together form one integial subject for contemplation, so 
there arc no natural or real limits between part and 
part ; one is ever running into another ; all, as viewed 
by the mind, aic combined together, and possess a 
con dative character one with aiiothei, from the internal 
mysteries of the Divine Essence down to our own sen- 
sations and consciousness, from the most solemn appoint- 
ments of the Lord of all down to what may be called the 
accident of the houi, from the most glorious seraph dowm 
to the vilest and most noxious of reptiles 

N ow, it is not wonderful that, with all its capabilities, 
the human mind cannot take in this whole vast fact at a 
single glance, or gam possession of it at once. Like a 
short-sighted reader, its eye pores closely, and travels 
slowly, over the awful volume which lies open for its in- 
spection. Or again, as we deal with some huge structure 
of many parts and sides, the mind goes round about it, 
noting down, first one thing, then another, as it best may, 
and viewing it under different aspects, by way of making 
pi ogress towards mastering the whole. So by degrees 
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and by ciicuitous advances docs it use aloft and subject 
to itself a knowledge of that univeisc into which it has 
been born. 

These vaiious paitial views oi abstractions, by means 
of which the mind looks out upon its object, aie called 
sciences, and cmbiace respectively huger or smallei poi- 
tions of the field of knowledge ; sometimes extending far 
and wide, but superficially, sometimes with exactness 
over particuhir departments, sometimes occupied together 
on one and the same portion, sometimes holding one part 
in common, and then ranging on this side oi that m abso- 
lute diveigence one from the other. Thus Optics has foi 
its subject the whole visible ci cation, so far foith as it is 
simply visible ; Mental Philosophy has a narrower pio- 
vincc, but a nchei one Astionomy, plane and physical, 
each has the same suliject-mattei, but views it oi beats 
it differently, lastly, (leology and Oompaiative Anatomy 
have subject-matteis paitly the s,ime, paitly distinct 
Now these views or sciences, as being absti act ions, have 
far more to do with the relations of things than with 
things themselves. They tell us what things are, only or 
principally by telling us theii relations, or assig.ning pie- 
dicatcs to subjects; and theicfoie they never tell us all 
that can be said about a thing, even when they tell some- 
thing, nor do they bung it befoie us, as the senses, do. 
They arrange and cla.ssify facts; they i educe separate 
phenomena under a common law ; they trace effects to a 
cause Thus they scivc to tiansfci oiu knowledge from 
the custody of memoiy to the suicr and more abiding 
piotcction of philosophy, theieby piovidmg both for its 
spread and its advance — foi, inasmuch as sciences arc 
forms of knowledge, they enable the intellect to master 
and mcicasc it, and, inasmuch as they aie instiuments, 
to communicate it readily to othcis Still, after all, they 
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pioceed oa the punciplc of a division of labour, even 
though that division is an abstraction, not a literal 
separation into paits, and, as the maker of a bridle or 
an epaulet has not, on that account, any idea of the 
science of tactics or stiategy, so in a parallel way, it is 
not evciy science which equally, nor any one which fully, 
enlightens the mind in the knowledge of things, as they 
are, or brings home to it the external object on which it 
wishes to gaze Thus they differ in importance, and 
according to their importance will be their influence, 
not only on the mass of knowledge to which they all 
converge and contribute, but on each otlier. 

Since then sciences are the results of mental processes 
about one and the same subject-mattei, viewed under its 
various aspects, and are tiuc lesults, as far as they go, 
yet at the same time separate and partial, it follows that 
on the one hand they need external assistance, one by 
one, by i eason of their incompleteness, and on the other 
that they arc able to afford it to each other, by i eason, 
first, of their independence m themselves, and then of 
their connexion m their subject-matter Viewed alto- 
gether, they approximate to a representation or sub- 
jective lefiection of the objective truth, nearly as is 
possible to the human mmd, which advances towaids the 
acairate apprehension of that object, m proportion to 
the number of sciences which it has mastered ; and 
which, when certain sciences are away, m such a case has 
but a defective appiehension, in pioportion to the value 
of the sciences which ate thus wanting, and the impoit- 
ance of the field on which they are employe^. 

3 

Let us take, for instance, man himself as our object of 
contemplation , then at once we shall find we can view 
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him in a variety of relations; and accouhng to those 
relationscue thcscienccs of which he is the subject-matter, 
and according to ovu acquaintince with them is our pos- 
session of a true knowledge of him. We may view him 
m 1 elation to the mateiial elements of his body, oi to his 
mental constitution, or to his household and fiimily, oi 
to the community in which he lives, or to the Being who 
made him ; and in consequence we treat of him respec- 
tively as physiologists, or as moial philosophers, or as 
writers of economics, or of politics, or as theologians 
When we think of him in all these relations together, oi 
as the subject ai^ once of all the sciences I have named, 
then we may be said to reach unto and icst in the idea 
of man as an object oi external fact, simiLu to that which 
the eye takes of his outwaid foim. On the other hand, 
accouling as we aie only physiologists, or only politicians, 
or only moiahsts, so is our idea of man mote or less 
unieal; we do not take in the whole of him, and the 
defect is greater or less, in propoition as the i elation is, 
or is not, impoitant, which is omitted, whether his relation 
to God, or to his king, or to his childicn, or to his own 
component paits. And if thcicbeonc relation, about 
which wc know nothing at all except that it exists, then 
is our knowledge of him, confessedly and to our own 
consciousness, deficient and paitial, and that, 1 icpeat, 
in proportion to the im[)orlance of the relation. 

That therefore is true of sciences in general which we 
are apt to think applies only to pure mathematics, though 
to puic mathematics it applies especially, viz., that they 
caniKjt be considered as simple representations or in- 
formants of things as they are. We arc accustomed tc 
say, and say truly, that the conclusions of pure mathe- 
matics are applied, conected, and adapted, by mixed ; 
but so too the conclusions of Anatomy, Chemistry, 
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Dynamics, and other sciences, aie icviscdand completed 
by each othei . Those seveuil conclusions do not represent 
whole and subst.intive things, l)ut views, true, so fai 
as they go , and m order to ascertain how far they 
do go, that IS, how fai they coiiespond to the object 1 
to which they belong, we must compare them with the 
MOWS taken out of that object by other sciences Did 
we proceed upon the abstiact theoiy offerees, we should 
assign a much moie ample range to a piojectile than in 
fact the icsistance of the aii allows it to accomplish. 
Let, however, that resistance be made the subject ol 
scientific analysis, and then wc shall have a new 
science, assisting, and to a certain point completing, for 
the benefit of questions of fact, the science of piojection 
On the other hand, the science of projection itself, con- 
sidered as belonging to the foices it contemplates, is 
not more pci feet, as such, by this supplementary in- 
vestigation. And m like manner, as regaids the whole 
ciiclc of sciences, one coirects another for purposes of 
fact, and one without the othei cannot dogmatize, except 
hypothetically and upon its own abstiact punciples. For 
instance, tlic Newtonian philosophy requires the admis- 
sion of cei tain metaphysical postulates, if it is to be more 
than a theory 01 an hypothesis , as, for instance, that 
wlut happened yesterday will happen to-morrow; that 
there is such a thing as matter, that our senses are trust- 
worthy, that there is a logic of induction, and so on. 
Now to Newton metaphysicians grant all that he asks , 
but, if so be, they may not prove equally accommodating 
to another who asks something else, and then all his 
most logical conclusions in the science of physics would 
icmain hopelessly on the stocks, though finished, and 
never could be launched into the sphere of fact 
Again, did I know nothing about the movement of 

4 
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todies, except what the theory of gravitation supplies, 
were I simply absoibcd in that theory so as to make 
it'^mcasurc all motion on caith and in the sky, I should 
indeed come to many light conclusions, I should hit off 
many impoitant facts, asccilain many existing relations, 
and correct many popuLu enors: 1 should scout and 
ridicule with great success the old notion, that light bodies 
flew up and heavy bodies fell down ; but I should go on 
with equal confidence to deny the phenomenon of capil- 
lary attraction Here I should be wrong, but only be- 
cause I canied out my science in espectively of other 
sciences. In like manner, did I simply give myself to 
the investigation of the external action of body upon 
body, I might scoff at the very idea of chemical aflimtics 
and combinations, and reject it as simply unintelligible. 
Weie I a mcic chemist, I should deny the influence of 
mind upon bodily health, and so on, as legaids the 
devotees of any science, or family of sciences, to the ex- 
clusion ofothcis; they ncctssaiily become bigots <ind 
quacks, scorning all principles <ind reported facts which 
do not belong to then own piusuit, and thinking to effect 
eveiything without aid fiom any other (piarter. Thus, 
before now, chcmistiy has been substituted lor medicine , 
and again, political economy, or intellectual enlighten- 
ment, or the reading of the Scnptiues, has been cneclup 
as a panacea against vice, malevolence, and misery. 

4 

Summing up, Gentlemen, what I have said, I lay it 
down that all knowledge loims one whole, because its 
subject-matter is one , for the universe in its length and 
bieadtli is so intimately knit togethci, that wc cannot 
separate off poition from portion, and openation from 
operation, except by a mental absti action , and then 
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again, as to its Creator, though He of course in His own 
Being IS infinitely separate from it, and Theology has its 
depaitments towards which human knowledge has no 
relations, yet He has so implicated Himself with it, and 
iaken it into His very bosom, by His presence in it. His 
providence over it, His impressions upon it, and His 
influences through it, that we cannot truly or fully con- 
template it without in some mam aspects contemplating 
Him Next, sciences are the results of that mental 
abstraction, which I have spoken of, being the logical 
record of this or that aspect of the whole subject-matter 
of knowledge As they all belong to qjie and the same 
circle of objects, they are one and all connected to- 
cTcther , as tliey ^are but aspect^ of Jliings, they are 
sevcially incomplete in their relation to the things them- 
selves, though complete in their own idea and for their 
own icspectivc purposes ; on both accounts they at once 
need and subserve each other And fuither, the com- 
piehensioii of the bearings of one science on another, 
and the use of each to each, and the location and limi- 
tation and adjustment and due appreciation of them all, 
one with another, this belongs, I conceive, to a sort of 
science distinct from all of them, and m some sense a 
science of sciences, which is my own conception of what 
is rheant by Philosophy, in the true sense of the word, 
and of a philosophical habit of mind, and which in these 
Discouises 1 shall call by that name This is what I 
have to say about knowledge and philosophical know- 
ledge generally ; and now I proceed to apply it to the 
particular science, which has led me to diaw it out 

I say, then, that the systematic omission of any one 
science fioni the catalogue prejudices the accuracy and 
completeness of our knowledge altogether, and that, in* 
propoition to its importance. Not even Theology itself,. 
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thouf(li it comes from heaven, though its tuiths were 
given once foi all at the fust, thoir^h they aic moie 
certain on account of the Givei than those of mathe- 
matics, not even Theology, so lar as it is i dative to us, 
or IS the Science of Religion, do I exclude from the law 
to which cveiy mental cxcicise is subject, viz,, fiom that 
imperfection, which ever must attend the <ibstiact, when 
it would determine the concrete Nor do I speak only 
of Natural Religion , for even the teaching of the Catho- 
lic Church, in ceitain of its aspects, that is, its religious 
teaching, is variously influenced by the othei sciences. 
Not to insist on die introduction of the Anstotchc philo- 
sophy into its phraseology, its explanation of dogmas 
is influenced by ecclesiastical acts or events , its mtci- 
pietations of prophecy aie directly afrecled l)y the issues 
of histoiy; its comments upon Sciiptiue liy the con- 
clusions of the aslionomer and tlie geologist ; and its 
casuistical decisions by the vaiious experience, political, 
social, and psychological, with which tinus and places 
are ever supiflying it. 

What Theology gives, it has a right to lake ; oi lather, 
the mteicsts of Truth oblige it to lake. If we would not 
be beguiled by dicams, if wc would asceitain ficts as 
they aie, then, granting Theology is a ical science, wc 
cannot exclude it, and still call ourselves plulosopheis. 
T have asscited nothing <is yet as to the pic-cmmcnt 
dignity of Religious Tiiith , 1 only say, if theri‘ be 
Religious Truth at all, w^e cannot shut our eyes to it 
without piejudicc to tiuth of evciy kind, physical, meta- 
physical, histoncal, and rnond ; for it btsais upon all 
tiuth. And thus 1 answei the ob)ection with which I 
opened this Discourse. I supposed the (piestion put to 
me by a philosopher of the day, “ Wliy cannot you go 
your way, and let us go ouis?” I answei, in the name 
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of the Science of Religion, ‘^Whcii Newton can dis- 
pense with the metaphysician, then may you dispenst' 
with us ” So much at first sight , now I am going on to 
claim a little moie for Theology, by classing it with 
branches of knowledge which may with gi eater decency 
be compared to it. 


S 

Let us sec, then, how this supercilious treatment of so 
momentous a science, for momentous it must be, if there 
be a God, runs in a somewhat parallel case. The gieat 
philosopher of antiquity, when he would enumerate the 
causes of the things that take place in the woild, aftei 
making mention of those which he considered to be 
physical and material, adds, and the mind and every- 
thing which IS by means of man Certainly , it would 
have been a picpostcrous course, when he would trace • 
the effects he saw around him to their respective sources, 
had he diiected his exclusive attention upon some one 
class or oidei of oiiginating principles, and ascribed 
to these everything which happened anywhere. Jt- 
would indeed have been unwoithy a genius so curious, 
so pcnctraUng,\o ''fcTtrie,'so 

have laid it dc ^n that e verxfliing.,m.lth e face o f Jdie 
eaiTircotnT^ aecounjed Jqi; by _tl^_mat erial scier xes, 
witholTrTKcTfypothe^^ of moral agents It is incredible 
thcrTTn^lTic^T^^ of pliysical results he could 

Ignore so influential a being as man, or foiget that, not 
only brute force and elemental movement, but know- 
ledge also IS power. And this so much the more, inas- 
much as moral and spiritual agents belong to anothei, 
not to say a higher, older than physical , so that the 
omission supposed would not have been merely an 
* Aust EthiCt Nicom , m. 3 
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oversight in matters of detail, but a philosophical error, 
and a fault in division. 

However, we live in an age of the world when the 
career of science and literature is little affected by what 
was clone, or would have been clone, by this venciable 
authority ; so, wc will suppose, in England or Ireland, in 
the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiy, a set of persons of 
name and celebrity to meet togethci, in spite of Aristotle, 
in order to adopt a line of proceeding which they conceive 
the circumstances of the time render imperative We will 
suppose that a difficulty just now besets the enunciation 
and discussion ot all matters of science, in consequence 
of the extreme sensitiveness of large classes of the com- 
munity, clergy and laymen, on the subjects of necessity, 
responsibility, the standard of morals, and the natuie of 
virtue. Paitics run so high, that the only way of avoid- 
ing constant quanclling in defence of this or that side of 
the question is, in the judgment of the persons I am sup- 
posing, to shut up the subject of anthropology allogother. 
This is accoulingly done. Hencefor th m an is to be as if 

coiifse of Edugjttum«r-^ja^^ 
and professorial chairs, 

and the treatment of them is to be simply Teft as'iT inattcr 
of piTjiato^udgnren each individual may cany out 

will I can just fancy such a prohibition ab- 
Tlractedly possible , but one thing I cannot fancy pos- 
sible, viz., that the paitiesm question, after this sweeping 
act of exclusion, should forthwith send out proposals on 
the basis of such exclusion for publishing an Encyclo- 
pedia, or erecting a National University. 

It IS necessary, however, Gentlemen, for the sake of the 
illustration which I am setting before you, to imagine 
what cannot be I say, let us imagine a project lor 
organizing a system of scientific teaching, in which the 
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agency of man in the material world cannot allowably 
be recognized, and may allowably be denied Physical 
and mechanical causes are exclusively to be treated of , 
volition is a forbidden subject A prospectiR is put out, 
with a list of sciences, we will say, Astronom\, Optics, > 
Hydrostatics, Galvanism, Pneumatics, Statics, Dynamics, 
Pure M<ithematics, Geology, Botany, Physiology, Ana- 
tomy, and so forth , but not a word about the mind and 
its powers, except what is said in explanation of the 
omission That explanation is to the effect that the 
parties concerned in the undertaking have given long and 
anxious thought to the subject, and hav^ been reluctantly 
driven to the conclusion that it is simply impracticable 
to include m the list of University Lectures the Philo- 
sophy of Mind What lelieves, however, their regret is 
the reflection, that domestic feelings and polished man- 
ners aie best cultivated in the family circle and in good 
society, in the observance of the sacred ties which unite 
father, mother, and child, in the correlative claims and 
duties of citizenship, in the exercise of disinterested 
loyalty and enlightened patriotism With this apology, 
such as it IS, they pass over the consideration of the 
human mind and its poweis and woiks, ^‘in solemn 
silence,’’ in their scheme of University Education. 

Let a charter be obtained for it , let professors be ap- 
pointed, lectures given, examinations passed, degrees 
awarded . — what sort of exactness or trustworthiness, 
what philosophical largeness, vill attach to views formed 
in an intellectual atmosphei c thus deprived of some of 
the constituent elements of daylight ? What judgment 
wi'l foreign countiies and future times pass on thelabours 
of the most acute and accomplished of the philosophers 
who have been parties to so poitcntous an unreality? 
Here arc professors gravely lecturing on medicine, 
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history, or political cconomv, who, so hu fium being bound 
to acknowledge, aie free to scoff at the action of mmd 
upon matter, or of mind upon mind, or the claims of 
mutual justtte <ind chaiity. Common sense indeed and 
public opinion set bounds at fust to so intolciable a 
licence ; yet, as time goes on, an omission which was 
originally but a mattci of expedience, commends itself 
to the reason , and at length a piofessor is found, more 
hardy than his brethien, still however, as lie himself main- 
tains, with sincere respect foi domestic feelings and good 
manners, who takes on him to deny psychology tu toto, 
to pronounce th^ influence of mind m the visible world 
a superstition, and to account for evciy effect which is 
found in the world by the operation of physical causes, 
llithcito intelligence and volition wcic accounted real 
powcis , the muscles act, and then fiction cannot he icpie- 
sented by any scientific expies.sion , a stone flies out of the 
hand and the propulsive foicc of the muscle lesides m the 
will; but there has been a levolution, or at least a new 
thcoiy in philosophy, and oui Piofessor, I say, aftei speak- 
ing with the highest adminition of the human intellect, 
limits its independent action to the region of speculation, 
and denies that it can be a motive piinciplc, or can exer- 
cise a special intcifercncc, in the material world He 
ascribes every work, every external act of man, to the 
innate foicc oi soul of the physical universe I le observes 
that spiritual agents are so mysteuous and unintelligible, 
so uncertain in their laws, so vague in their oi)ciatu)n, so 
sheltered from experience, that a wise man will have 
nothing to say to them. They belong to a different 
Older of causes, which he leaves to tho^c whose pro- 
fession it IS to investigate them, and he confines himself 
to the tangible and sure. ’Human exploits, human devices, 
human deeds, human piodurtmns, all that comes under 
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the scholastic terms of “ genius” and ''art,” and the meta- 
physical ideas of “ duty,” " right,” and " heroism,” it is 
his office to contemplate all these merely in their place 
m the eternal system of physical cause and effect At 
length he undertakes to show how the whole fabric ol ’ 
material civilization has arisen from the constiuctive 
powers of physical elements and physical laws He 
descants upon palaces, castles, temples, exchanges, bridges, 
causeways, and shows that they never could have grown 
into the imposing dimensions which they present to us, 
but for the laws of gravitation and the cohesion of pait 
with part The pillar would come down, the loftier the 
moie speedily, did not the centre of gravity fall within its 
base ; and the most admiied dome of Palladio or of Sir 
Christopher would give way, weie it not for the happy 
principle of the arch. He surveys the complicated 
machinery of a single day’s ariangements in a private 
family ; our dress, our furniture, our hospitable board , 
what would become of them, he asks, but for the laws of 
physical nature } Those laws are the causes of our 
carpets, our furniture, our tiavelling, and our social inter- 
course. Film stitches have a natural power, in propoi- 
tion to the toughness of the maleiial adopted, to keep 
together sepaiate portions of cloth ; sofas and chairs 
could not turn upside down, even if they would ; and it 
IS a pioperty of caloric to relax the fibres of animal 
matter, acting through water in one way, through oil m 
another, and this is the whole mystery of the most 
elaborate citisme: — but I should be tedious if I con- 
tinued the illustiation. 


6 . 

Now, Gentlemen, pray understand how it is to be here 
applied. I am not supposing that the principles of 
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Theology and Psychology are the same, or arguing from 
the woiks of man to the works of God, which Paley has 
done, which Ilumc has piolestcd ag<unsL I am not 
busying myself to prove the existence and attributes of 
God, by means of the Aigumeiit from design. I am 
not proving anything at all about the wSupieme Ikung 
On the contrary, I am assuming His existence, and 1 do 
but say this: — that, man existing, no University Pro- 
fessor, who had suppressed in physical lectin cs the idea 
of volition, who did not take volition for granted, could 
escape a one-sided, a radically false view of the things 
which he discussed ; not indeed that his own definitions, 
principles, and laws would be wiong, or his abstract 
statements, but his considering his own study to be the 
key of everything that takes place on tlu' face of the 
earth, and his passing ovci anthiopology, this would be 
liis orroi. I say, it would not be lus s( Kuu'e which was 
untiuc, but his so-called knowledge whuh w.is umeal, 
He would be deciding on facts by means of theoiies. 
The various busy woikl, spie<ul out befoic our eyes, is 
physical, but it is more than physical , and, m making 
its actual system identical with his scientific an.ilysis, 
foimed on a particuLu aspect, such a Piof(\ssor as I have 
imagined was betraying a want of philosophical depth, 
and an ignorance of what an Univeisity Teaching ought 
to be. He was no longer a teacher of libeial knowhalge, 
but a narrow-minded bigot While his doelimes pro- 
fessed to be conclusions foimed upon an hyjiothesis c>i 
partial truth, they weie undeniable ; not so if they pro- 
fessed to give results m facts which he could grasp and 
take possession of. Gi anting, indeed, that «i man’s arm 
is moved by a simple physical cause, then of course we 
may dispute about the vanous external mflucnces which, 
when it changes its position, sway it to and fro, like a 
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scaieciow in a garden, but to assert that the motive 
cause is physical, this is an assumption in a case, when 
our question is about a matter of fact, not about the 
logical conscciuenccs of an assumed premiss. And, m 
like manner, if a people piays, and the wind changes, the ' 
ram ceases, the sun shines, and the harvest is safely 
housed, when no one expected it, our Professor may, if 
he will, consult the baiometer, discourse about the 
atmosphere, and throw what has happened into an 
equation, ingenious, even though it be not true ; but, 
should he proceed to rest the phenomenon, in matter of 
fact, simply upon a physical cause, to ^e exclusion of a 
divine, and to say that the given case actually belongs to 
his science because other like cases do, I must tell him, 
Ne siitor ulim crepidavt : he is making his particular 
craft usurp and occupy the universe This then is the 
diift of my illustiation If the creature is ever setting in 
m<'>tion an endless senes of physical causes and effects, 
much more is the Creator, and as our excluding volition 
from our range of ideas is a denial of the soul, so our 
Ignoring Divine Agency is a vntual denial of God. 
Moreover, 'supposing man can will and act of himself in 
spite of physics, to shut up this gicat truth, though one, 
is to put out whole encyclopedia of knowledge out of 
joint , and supposing God can will and act of Himself in 
this woild which He has made, and we deny or slur it 
over, then we are throwing the ciicle of universal science 
into a like, or a far worse confusion. 

Worse incomparably, for the idea of God, if there be 
a God, is infinitely higher than the idea of man, if there 
be man If to blot out man’s agency is to deface the 
book of knowledge, on the supposition of that agency 
existing, what must it be, supposing it exists, to blot out 
the agency of God ? I have hitherto been engaged in 
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showing that all the sciences come to us as one, that 
they all i elate to one and the same integial subject- 
matter, that each sepaiately is moie or less an absii ac- 
tion, wholly tiue as an hypothesis, but not wholly tiust- 
worthy in the conciete, conveisant with lelations mon 
than with facts, with punciplcs moic than with agents, 
needing the support and guaiantce of its sister sciences, 
and giving in turn while it takes : — from which it follows 
that none can safely be omitted, if wc would obtain the 
exactest knowledge possible of things as they are, and 
that the omission is more or less important, in piopoi- 
tion to the field- which each covers, and the depth to 
which it penet ates, and the t-rdcr to which it belongs; 
foi its loss is a positive piivation of an influence which 
exerts itself in the collection and completion of the rest 
This IS a general statement ; but now as to I'licology m 
paiticular, what, in mattei of fact, are its pietcnsions, 
what it^ importance, what its influence upon othci 
blanches of knowledge, supposing tlieic be a God, which 
it would not become me to set about jiroving ? lias it 
vast dimensions, or does it he m a nutshell ? Will its 
omission be imperceptible, oi will it destroy the ecpiili- 
brium of the whole system of Knowledge ? This is the 
inquiiy to which I proceed. 


^ 7 - 

Now what IS Theology ? I'iist, I will tell you what it 
is not. And here, in the fust pLu'e (though of com sc I 
speak on the subject as a Catholic), observe that, strictly 
speaking, I am not assuming that Catholicism is tuK, 
while I make myscif the cham[)ion of Theology. 
Catholicism has not foimally entered into my aigument 
hitherto, nor shall I just now assume any principle 
peculiar to it, for reasons which will appear in the sequel, 
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though of course I shall use Catholic language. Neither, 
secondly, will I fall into the fashion of the day, of identi- 
fying Natural Theology with Physical Theology , which 
said Physical Theology is a most jejune study, considered 
as a science, and really is no science at all, for it is ' 
ordinarily nothing more than aseries of pious or polemical 
lemarks upon the physical world viewed religiously, 
whereas the word “ Natural ” properly comprehends man 
and society, and all that is involved therein, as the great 
Protestant writer, Dr Butler, shows us Nor, in the third 
place, do I mean by Theology polemics of any kind , for 
instance, what are called the Eviderwses of Religion,” 
or the Christian Evidences,” for, though these constitute 
a science supplemental to Theology and are necessary 
m their place, they arc not Theology itself, unless an 
army is synonymous with the body politic Nor, fourthly, 
do I mean by Theology that vague thing called Chris- 
tianity,” or “ our common Christianity,” or “ Christianity 
the law of the land,” if there is any man alive who can 
tell what it IS I discard it, for the very reason that it 
cannot throw itself into a proposition Lastly, I do not 
undci stand by Theology, acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures , for, though no peison of religious feelings can 
read Scriptuic but he will find those feelings roused, 
and gain much knowledge of history into the bargain, 
yet hi'.toucal leading and religious feeling are not science 
I mean none of these things by Theolqgy, I simply 
mean the Science of God, or the truths we know about 
God put into system , just as we have a science of the 
stars, and call it astionomy, or of the ciust of the earth, 
and call it geology- ' 

For instance, I mean, for this is the main point, that, 
as in the human frame there is a living principle, acting 
upon it and through it by means of volition, so, behind 
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the veil of the visible univcise, there is an invisible, 
intelligent Being, acting on and through it, as and when 
He will. Further, I mean that this invisible Agent is in 
no sense a soul of the world, after the analogy of human 
nature, but, on the central y, is absolutely distinct from 
the world, as being its Cicator, Upholder, Governor, and 
Sovereign Lord, Here wc arc at once brought into the 
circle of doctrines which the idea of God embodies. I 
mean then by the Supreme Being, one who is simply 
self-dependent, and the only Being who is such ; moreover, 
that He is without beginning or Eternal, and the only 
Eternal; that na consequence He has lived a whole 
eternity by Himself, and hence that He is all-sufHcient, 
sufficient for His own blessedness, and all-blessed, and 
ever-blcsscd Furthci, I mean a Being, who, having 
these prciogatives, has the Siipicme (jood, oi rather is 
the Supreme Good, oi has all the attubutes of Good in 
infinite mtenscncss , all wisdom, all truth, all justice, all 
love, all holiness, all beautifulncss , who is omnipotent, 
omniscient, oninipiescnl; ineffably one, absolutely pcifcct, 
and such, that what wc do not know <uk1 Ctinnot even 
imagine of Him, is far moic wondciful ih<in what we do 
and can. I mean One who is sovcieign over llis own will 
and actions, though always accoiding to the eternal Rule 
of right and wiong, which is Himself, I mean, moreover, 
that He created all things out of nothing, and preserves 
them every moment, and could destioy them as easily as 
He made them, and that, in consequence, I Ic is separated 
from them by an abyss, and is mcommumcablc in all 
His attributes. And fuithcr, He has stamped upon all 
things, in the hour of their creation, their respective 
natures, and has given them then woik and mission and 
their length of days, greater or less, in their appointed 
place. I mean, too, that He is ever picscnt with His 
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works, one by one, and confronts every thing He has 
made by His paiticular and most loving Piovidence. and 
manifests Himself to each according to its needs . and 
has on rational beings imprinted the moral law, and 
given them power to obey it, imposing on them the duty 
of worship and service, searching and scanning them 
through and thiough with His omniscient eye, and 
putting before them a present trial and a judgment to 
come. 

Such is what Theology teaches about God, a doctrine, 
as the very idea of its subject-matter piesupposes, so 
mysterious as in its fulness to lie beyond any system, 
and in particular aspects to be simply external to nature, 
and to seem m paits even to be irreconcileable with 
itself, the imagination being unable to embrace what the 
leason determines. It IcMchcs of a Being infinite, yet 
peisonal; all-blessed, yet ever operative, absolutely 
separate from the creature, yet in every part of the 
creation at every moment , above all things, yet under 
evciy thing It teaches of a Being who, though the 
highest, yet in the work of creation, conservation, 
government, retribution, makes Himself, as it were, the 
mimstei and scivaut of all, who, though inhabiting 
eternity, allows Ilimself to take an interest, and to hive 
a sympathy, in the matters of space and time His are 
all beings, visible and invisible, the noblest and the vilest 
of them. Ills are the substance, and the operation, and 
the results of that system of physical nature into which 
we aie boin, II is too aie the powers and achievements 
of the intellectual essences, on which He has bestowed 
an independent action and the gift of origination. VThe 
laws of the universe, the principles of truth, the relation 
of one thing to another, their qualities and virtues, the 
order and harmony of the whole, all that exists, is from 
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Him ; and, if evil is not from Him, as assuicdly it is not, 
this IS because evil has no subst<ince of its own, but is 
only the defect, excess, peivcision, or couuption of that 
which has substance. All we sec, hear, and touch, tlic ic- 
mutc sidcieal fiimament, as well as out own sea and h nd, 
and the elements which compose them, and the ordinances 
they obey, are His. The primary atoms of matter, their 
propel tics, their mutual action, their disposition and 
collocation, electricity, magnetism, giavitation, light, and 
whatever other subtle pimciplcs or operations the wit of 
man is detecting or shall detect, are the woik of His 
hands From Him has been every movement which 
has convulsed and re-fashioned the surface of the eaitli 
The most insignificant or unsightly insect is from Him, 
and good m its kind , the cvci -teeming, inexhaustible 
swarms of animalcule, the myriads of living motes in- 
visible to the naked eye, the restless ever-spi eliding 
vegetation which creeps like a griimcnt over the whole 
earth, the lofty cedar, the umbnigeous banana, <u*e His 
His arc the tribes and families of birds and beasts, their 
graceful forms, their wild gcstuies, and their passionate 
cries. 

And so in the intellectual, moral, social, and political 
woild. Mail, with his motives and woiks, his languages, 
his propagation, his diffusion, is from I lun. Agriculture, 
medicine, and the arL'> of life, arc His gifts. Society, 
laws, government, lie is their sanction 'Jdic pageant of 
earthly royalty has the semblance and the benediction 
of the Eternal King Peace and civilization, commerce 
and adventure, wars when just, conquest when humane 
and necessary, have His co-operation, and His blessing 
upon them. The couisc of events, the i evolution of 
empires, the rise and fall of states, the petiods and eras, 
the progresses and the retrogressions of the world^s 
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history, not indeed the incidental sin, over-abundant as 
It IS, but the great outlines and the results of human 
affairs, arc from His disposition The elements and 
types and seminal pimciplcs and constructive powers of 
the moral world, in rums though it be, are to be referred 
to Him He '' enlightencth eveiy man that comethinto 
tins world/’ His are the dictates of the moral sense, and 
the retributive reproaches of conscience To Him must 
be ascribed the rich endowments of the intellect, the 
irradiation of genius, the imagination of the poet, the 
sagacity of the politician, the wisdom (as Scripture calls 
it), which now rears and decorates the Temple, now 
manifests itself m proverb or in parable The old sawi> 
of nations, the majestic precepts of philosophy, the 
luminous maxims of law, the oracles of individual wis- 
dom, the traditionary rules of truth, justice, and religion, 
even though imbedded m the conuption, or alloyed with 
the pride, of the world, betoken His oiiginal agency, and 
His long-suffering presence. Even where there is habi- 
tual rebellion against Him, or profound far-spieading 
social depiavity, still the undercurrent, or the heroic out- 
buist, of natural virtue, as well as the yearnings of the 
heart after what it has not, and its presentiment of its 
true lemedics, are to be ascubed to the Author of all 
good. Anticipations or reminiscences of His glory haunt 
the mind of the self-sufficient sage, and of the pagan 
devotee ; His writing is upon the wall, whether of the 
Indian fane, or of the poiticoes of Greece. He introduces 
Himself, He all but concurs, according to His good plea- 
sure, and in His selected season, in the issues of unbelief, 
superstition, and false worship, and He changes the cha- 
racter of acts by His overruling operation. He conde- 
scends, though He gives no sanction, to the altars and 
shrines of imposture, and He makes His ov\n fiat the 
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substitute for its soicencs lie speaks amid the incan- 
tations of Balaam, raises Samuel’s spirit in the witch’s 
cavern, piophcsies of the Mcssuis by tlie lon«;uc of the 
Sibyl, foices Python to lecoijnize His ministeis, and 
baptizes by the hand of the misbeliever. lie is with the 
heathen dramatist m his denunciations of injustice and 
tyranny, and his auguues of divine vengeance upon 
crime. Even on the unseemly legends of a popular 
mythology He casts His shadow, and is dimly discerned 
in the ode or the epic, as m troubled water or in fan- 
tastic dreams. All that is good, all that is true, all that 
IS beautiful, all that is beneficent, be it great or small, be it 
pel feet or fragmentary, natural as well as supernatural, 
moral as well as material, comes from Him. 

8 

If this be a sketch, accuiate in substance and as far as 
it goes, of the doctimes proper to Theology, and espe- 
cially of the doctrine of a particular Piovitlence, which ih 
the portion of it most on a level with human sciences, 1 
cannot understand at all how, supposing it to bp true, it 
can fail, considered as knowledge, to exeit a powerful 
influence on philosophy, hteiature, and every intellectual 
creation or discovery whatever. I cannot understand 
how It is possible, as the phrase goes, to blink the ques- 
tion of its tiuth 01 falsehood. It meets us with a pro- 
fession and a pi offer of the highest truths of which the 
human mind is capable ; it embraces a range of subjects 
the most diversified and distant from e<ich other. What 
science will not find one pait or other of its province 
traversed by its path } What results oi philosophic 
speculation arc unquestionable, if they have been gamed 
without inquny as to what Theology had to say to them ? 
Docs it cast no light upon histoiy ? has it no influence 
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upon the principles of ethics ? is it without any sort of 
beaiing on physics, metaphysics, and political science? 
Can we drop it out of the ciiclc of knowledge, without 
allowing, either that that ciiclc is thereby mutilated, or on 
the other hand, that Theology is really no science ? 

And this dilemma is the nioie inevitable, because 
Theology is so piecisc and consistent in its intellectual 
structure When I speak of Theism 01 Monotheism, 1 
am not throwing together discordant doctrines ; I am 
not merging belief, opinion, persuasion, of whatever kind, 
into a shapeless aggregate, by the help of ambiguous 
words, and dignifying this medley by the name of 
Theology. 1 speak of one idea unfolded in its just pro 
portions, carried out upon an intelligible method, and 
issuing m nccessaiy and immutable results, understood 
indeed at one time and place better than at anothei, 
held here and there with moie 01 less of inconsistency, 
but still, after all, in all times and places, whcie it is found, 
the evolution, not of half-a-dozen ideas, but of one. 

9 * 

And here I am led to another and most important 
point in the argument in its behalf, — T mean its wide re 
ception. Theology, as I have desenbed it, is no accident 
of particular minds, as are certain systems, for instance, 
of prophetical intei pi etation. It is not the sudden birth of 
a crisis, as the Luthcian or Wesleyan doctrine. It is not 
the splendid development of some upiising philosophy, 
as the Cartesian 01 Flatonic. It is not the fashion of a 
season, as ceitam medical ticatments may be considered. 
It has had a place, if not possession, in the intellectual 
world Ironi time immcmoiial; it has been received by 
minds the most various, and in systems of religion the 
most hostile to each other. It has pninA facie claims 
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upon us, so imposing, that it can only be rejected on the 
ground of those cLums beii\g nothing more than impos- 
ing, that IS, being false As to our own count ties, it 
occupies our language, it meets us at eveiy turn m cm 
hteratinc, it is the secret assumption, too axiomatic to be 
distinctly piofcssed, of all our wiiters ; nor can we help 
assuming it ourselves, except by the most unnatural 
cigilance. Whoever philosophizes, staits with it, and 
introduces it, when he will, without any apology. Bacon, 
Hooker, Taylor, Cudworth, Locke, Newton, Clarke, 
Berkeley, and Butler, and it would be as easy to find 
more, as difficult" to find greater names among English 
authors, inculcate or comment upon it Men the most 
opposed, m creed or cast of mind, Addison and Johnson, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Lord Ilcrbcit and Baxter, 
liciald it foith. Nor is it an luiglish or a Biotcstant 
notion only, you tiack it across the Continent, you 
puisuc it into fotinei ages When was the world with- 
out it ^ Have the systems of Atheism or Pantheism, as 
sciences, prevailed in the hteraUne of nations, oi leceivcd 
afoimation or attained a comjileieness such as Mono- 
theism^ We find it in old Ciieecc, and even in Rome, 
as well as in Judea and the ICast. Wc find it in 
popular hteiaturc, m philosophy, m poeliy, as a positive 
and settled teaching, differing not at all m the appear- 
ance it piesents, whether in Piotcstant Juigland, or in 
schismatical Russia, or m the Mahometan populations, 
or in the Catholic Chinch. If ever theie was a subject 
of thought, which had earned by prescription to be 
received among the studies of a Univcisity, an<i which 
could not be rejected except on the scoic of convicted 
imposture, as astrology or alchemy ; if there be a science 
anywhere, which at least could claim not to be ignored, 
but to be entertained, and eithci distinctly accepted or 
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distinctly reprobated, or rather, which cannot be passed 
over m a scheme of univeisal instruction, without involv- 
ing a positive denial of its truth, it is this ancient, this 
far-spieading philosophy. 


10 

And now, Gentlemen, I may bring a somewhat tedious 
discussion to a close. It will not take many words to 
sum up what I have been urging I say then, if the 
various oranches of knowledge, which are the matter of 
teaching in a Univeisity, so hang together, that none 
can be neglected without prejudice to.,the perfection of 
the rest, and if Theology be a branch of knowledge, of 
wide reception, of philosophioil structure, of unutterable 
importance, and of supremo influence, to what con- 
clusion arc wc bi ought fiom these two premisses but 
this ? that to withdraw Theology from the public 
schools IS to impair tlic completeness and to invalidate 
the trustwoithincss of all that is actually tauglit m them 

But I have been insisting simply on Natuial Theology, 
and that, because I wished to carry along with me those 
who were not Catholics, <in(l, again, as being confident, 
that no one can leally set himself to master and to 
teach the doctrine of an intelligent Creator in its fulness, 
without going on a gieat deal farther than he at present 
dreams I say, then, secondly : — if this Science, even 
as human leason may attain to it, has such claims on 
the regard, and enters so variously into the objects, of 
the Pioiessor of Universal Knowledge, how can any 
Catholic imagine that it is possible foi him to cultivate 
Philosophy <ind Science wnth due attention to their 
ultimate end, which is Truth, supposing that system of 
revealed facts and principles, which constitutes the 
Catholic Faith, which goes so far beyond nature, and 
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which he knows to be most true, be omitted from among 
the subjects of his teaching ? 

In a word, Religious Truth is not only a portion, but 
a condition of general knowledge. To blot it out is 
nothing short, if I may so speak, of unravelling the web 
of University Teaching It is, accoiding to the Greek 
proverb, to take the Spring from out of the year; it is 
to imitate the preposterous proceeding of those trage- 
dians who represented a drama with the omission of its 
principal part, 
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Bf.ARING OF OTHER BRANCIiES OF KNOWLEDGE ON 
THEOLOGY. 


N othing is more common in the world at large 
than to consider the resistance, made on the part 
of religious men, especially Catholics, to the sepaiation 
of Secular Education from Religion, as a plain token 
that thcie is some leal contraiicty between human science 
and Revelation. To the multitude who draw this infer- 
ence, it matteis not whether the piotesting paities avow 
their belief in this contraiicty oi not ; it is borne in upon 
the many, as if it weie self-evident, that leligious men 
would not thus be jealous and alarmed about Science, 
did they not feel instinctively, though they may not 
recognize it, that knowledge is their born enemy, and 
thdfits progress, if it is not arrested, will be certain to 
destioy all that they hold veneiable and deai. It looks 
to the world like a misgiving on our part similar to that 
which IS imputed to our refusal to educate by means of 
the Bible only ; why should you diead the sacred text, 
men say, if it be not ag>unst you ? And in like man- 
ner, why should you diead secular education, except 
that it is against you ? Why impede the circulation 
of books which take religious views opposite to your 
own ? Why forbid your children and scholars the free 
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perusal of poems or tales or essays or other light 
literature which you fear would unsettle their minds ^ 
Why oblige them to know these persons and to shun 
those, if you think that your fiiends have icason on their 
side as fully as your opponents ? Truth is bold and un- 
suspicious , want of self-reliance is the mark of false- 
hood. 

Now, as far as this objection relates to any supposed 
opposition between secular science and divine, which is 
the subject on which I am at present engaged, I made a 
sufficient answer to it in my foregoing Discourse In it 
I said, that, in order to have possession of truth at all, 
we must have the whole truth ; and no one science, no 
two sciences, no one family of sciences, nay, not even all 
secular science, is the whole truth , that levealcd truth 
enters to a vciy great extent into the piovincc of 
science, philosophy, and literature, and that to put it on 
one side, m compliment to secular science, is vsunply, 
under colour of a compliment, to do science a great 
damage. I do not say that cvciy science will be equally 
affected by the omission; puie mathematics will not 
suffer at all , chemistry will suffer less than politics, 
politics than history, ethics, oi metaphysics; still, that 
the various blanches of science arc intimtilcly connected 
with each other, and form one whole, which whole is*im- 
paned, and to an extent which it is difficult to limit, by 
any considerable omission of knowledge, of whatcvei 
kind, and that revealed knowledge is veiy fai indeed 
fiom an inconsiderable department of knowledge, thus I 
consider undeniable As the written and imwi ittcn woul 
of God make up Revelation as a whole, and the written, 
taken by itself, is but a pait of that whole, so m turn 
Revelation itself may be viewed as one of the constituent 
parts of human knowledge considered as a whole, and 
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irs omission is the omission of one of those constituent 
parts. Revealed Religion furnishes facts to the other 
sciences, which those sciences, left to themselves, would 
never reach , and it invalidates apparent facts, which, 
left to themselves, they would imagine Thus, in the 
science of history, the picscivation of our race in Noah's 
ark is an historical fact, which history never would 
arrive at without Revelation , and, in the province of 
physiology and moral philosophy, our race’s progress 
and perfectibility is a dream, because Revelation con- 
tradicts it, whatever may be plausibly argued in its be- 
half by scientific inquirers It is not ^en that Catho- 
lics are afraid of human knowledge, but that they are 
proud of divine knowledge, and that they think the 
omission of any kind of knowledge whatever, human or 
divine, to be, as far as it goes, not knowledge, but 
Ignorance. 


2 

Thus I anticipated the objection in question last week: 
now I am going to make it the introduction to a further 
view of the relation of secular knowledge to divine. I 
obseivc, then, that, if you drop any science out of the 
circle of knowledge, you cannot keep its place vacant for 
it ; 'that science is forgotten , the other sciences close 
up, or, in other words, they exceed their proper bounds, 
and intrude where they have no right. For instance, I 
suppose, if ethics were sent into banishment, its territory 
would soon disappear, under a treaty of partition, as it 
may be called, between law, political economy, and 
physiology , what, again, would become of the pro- 
vince of experimental science, if made over to the Anti- 
quarian Society , or of history, hf surrendered out and 
out to Metaphysicians ? The case is the same with the 
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subject-matter of Theology ; it would be the prey of a 
dozen various sciences, if Theology were put out of 
possession ; and not only so, but those sciences would 
be plainly exceeding their rights and their capacities in 
seizing upon it. They would be sure to teach wrongly, 
where they had no mission to teach at all. The enemies 
of Catholicism ought to be the last to deny this . — for they 
have never been blind to a like usurpation, as they have 
called it, on the part of theologians ; those who accuse 
us of wishing, in accordance with Scripture language, to 
make the sun go round the earth, are not the men to 
deny that a science which exceeds its limits falls into 
error. 

I neither then am able nor care to deny, rather I 
assert the fact, and to-day I am going on to account for 
it, that any secular science, cultivated exclusively, may 
become dangerous to Religion , and I account for it on 
this broad principle, that no science whatever, however 
comprehensive it may be, but will fall hugely into enoi, 
if it be constituted the sole exjionent of all things in 
heaven and earth, and that, for the simple leason that it 
IS encroaching on terntoiy not its own, and undertaking 
pioblems which it has no instruments to solve And I 
set off thus : 

3 * 

One of the first acts of the human mind is to take 
hold of and appiopnatc what meets the senses, and hcic- 
in lies a chief distinction between man’s and abiute’s use 
of them Brutes gaze on sights, they arc arrested by 
sounds ; and what they see and what they hear are 
mainly sights and sounds only The intellect of man, 
on the contrary, energizes as well as his eye or car, and 
perceives m sights and sounds something beyond them 
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It seizes and unites what the senses present to it , it 
grasps and forms what need not have been seen or 
heard except in its constituent parts It discerns m lines 
and colours, or in tones, what is beautiful and what is 
not. It gives them a meaning, and invests them with 
an idea. It gathers up a succession of notes into the 
expression of a whole, and calls it a melody ; it has a 
keen sensibility towards angles and curves, lights and 
shadows, tints and contours. It distinguishes between 
rule and exception, between accident and design It 
assigns phenomena to a general law, qualities to a subject, 
acts to a principle, and effects to a caus^. In a word, 
it philosophizes ; for I suppose Science and Philosophy, 
in their elementary idea, are nothing else but this habit 
of viewing, as it may be called, the objects which sense 
conveys to the mind, of throwing them into system, and 
uniting and stamping them with one form 

This method is so natural to us, as I have said, as to be 
almost spontaneous , and we are impatient when we can- 
not exercise it, and in consequence we do not always 
wait to have the means of exercising it aright, but we 
often put up with insufficient or absurd views or inter- 
pretations of what we meet with, rather than have none 
at all. We refer the various matters which are brought 
home* to us, material or moral, to causes which we happen 
to know of, or to such as are simply imaginary, sooner 
than refer them to nothing, and according to the activity 
of our intellect do we feel a pain and begin to fret, if we 
are not able to do so Here we have an explanation of 
the multitude of off-hand sayings, flippant judgments, 
and shallow generalizations, with which the world 
abounds. Not from self-will only, nor from malevolence, 
but from the irritation which susp'ense occasions, is the 
mind forced on to pronounce, without sufficient data for 
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pronouncing. Who does not form some view or other, 
for instance, of any public man, or any public event, nay, 
even so far in some cases as to reach tlie mental delinea- 
tion of his appearance oi of its scene ^ yet how few have 
a light to form any view I fence the misconceptions of 
character, hence the false impiessionsand rcpoils of words 
or deeds, which aie the rule, rather than the exception, 
in the world at large , hence the extravagances of un- 
disciplined talent, and the narrowness of conceited igno- 
rance, because, though it is no easy matter to view things 
correctly, neveitheless the busy mind will ever be viewing 
We cannot do ivithout a view, and we put up with an 
illusion, when we cannot get a truth 

4 - 

Now, observe how this impatience acts m matters of 
research and speculation What happens to the ignorant 
and hotheaded, will take place in the case of every person 
whose education oi pursuits aie contracted, whether they 
be merely professional, meicly scientific, or of whatever 
other peculiar complexion. Men, whose life lies in the 
cultivation of one science, or the exeicisc of one method 
of thought, have nc more right, though they have often 
more ambition, to gcncrah/.c upon the basis of theii own 
pursuit but beyond its range, than the schoolboy of the 
ploughman to judge of a Prime Minister Hut tlicy must 
have something to say on every subject ; hal)it, fashion, 
the public requne it of them : and, if so, they can only 
give sentence according to their knowledge. You might 
think this ought to make such a person nuxlcst m liis enun- 
ciations, not so. too often it happens that, in proportion 
to the nairowncss of his knowledge, is, not his distrust 
of it, but the deep hold it has upon him, his absolute 
conviction of his own conclusions, and his positiveness in 
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maintaining them He has the obstinacy of the bigot, 
whom he scorns, without the bigot’s apology, that he has 
been taught, as he thinks, his doctrine from heaven. 
Thus he becomes, what is commonly called, a man of one 
idea , which properly means a man of one science, and 
of the view, partly true, but subordinate, partly false, 
which is all that can proceed out of any thing so partial. 
Hence it is that we have the principles of utility, of 
combination, of progress, of philanthropy, or, in material 
sciences, compaiative anatomy, phrenology, electricity, 
exalted into leading ideas, and keys, if not of all know- 
ledge, at least of many things more than btlong to them, — 
principles, all of them true to a certain point, yet all 
degenerating into error and quackery, because they are 
earned to excess, viz at the point where they require 
interpretation and restraint from other quarters, and 
because they are employed to do what is simply too 
much for them, inasmuch as a little science is not deep 
philosophy 

Lord Bacon has set down the abuse, of which I am 
speaking, among the impediments to the Advancement 
of the Sciences, when he observes that men have used 
to infect their meditations, opinions, and doctiines, with 
some conceits which they have most admired, or some 
Sciences tvhich they have most applied; and give all things 
^se a tincture according to them utterly untrue a7id im-- 
proper. ... So have the alchemists made a philo- 
sophy out of a few experiments of the furnace; and 
Gilbertus, our countryman, hath made a philosophy out 
of the observations of a lodestone. So Cicero, when, 
reciting the several opinions of the nature of the soul, he 
found a musician that held the soul was but a harmony, 
saith pleasantly, ^ hic ab arte sua non recessit,’ ' he was 
true to his art’ But of these conceits Aristotle speaketh 
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seriously and wisely when he saith, ^Qui respiciunt 
ad pauca, de facih pionunciant/ ^they who contemplate 
a few thing's have no difficulty in deciding.’ ” 

S* 

And now I have said enough to explain the incon- 
venience which 1 conceive ncccssaiily to result fiom a 
refusal to recognize theological tiuth in a course of 
Universal Knowledge ; — it is not only the loss of Theo- 
logy, it is the perversion of other sciences What it 
unjustly forfeits, others unjustly seize * They have their 
own department, and, in going out of it, attempt to do 
what they really cannot do ; and that the more mis- 
chievously, because they do teach what m its place is 
true, though when out of its place, pervt i ted or earned to 
excess. It IS not tiiic. And, as every man has not the 
capacity of scpaiating tiuth fiom falsehood, they per- 
suade the woild of what is false by urging upon it what 
is true Nor IS it open enemies alone who encounter us 
here, sometimes it is fneucis, sometiiiics persons who, if 
not friends, at least have no wish to oppose Religion, and 
are not conscious they are doing so ; and it will carry 
out my meaning more fully if I give some illustrations 
of it. 

As to friends, i may take as an instance the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, to . 
which 1 may add Music. These high ministers of tiuT 
Beautiful and the Noble are, it is plain, special attendants 
and handmaids of Religion ; but it is equally plain that 
they are apt to forget their place, and, unless rcstiaincd 
with a firm hand, instead of being scivants, will aim at 
becoming principals. Here lies the advantage, In an 
ecclesiastical point of view, of their more ludimental 
state, I mean of the ancient style of architecture, of Gothic 
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sculpture and painting, and of what is called Grcgoi'ian 
music, that these mchoitc sciences have so little innate 
vigour and life in them, that they are in no danger of 
going out of their place, and giving the law to Religion 
But the case is very different when genius has breathed 
upon their natural elements, and has developed them 
into what I may call intellectual powers. When Pkmt- 
mg, for example, grows into the fulness of its function as 
a simply imitative art, it at once ceases to be a dependant 
on the Church. It has an end of its own, and that of 
earth : Nature is its pattern, and the object it pur^r^ues is 
the beauty of Nature, even till it becomes an ideal beauty, 
but a natural beauty still. It cannot imitate that beauty 
of Angels and Saints which it has never seen At first, 
indeed, by outlines and emblems it shadowed out the 
Invisible, and its want of skill became the instrument of 
reverence and modesty ; but as time went on and it at- 
tained its full dimensions as an art, it rather subjected 
Religion to its own ends than ministered to the ends of 
Religion, and m its long galleiics and stately chambers, 
did but mingle adorable figures and sacred hislories witli 
a multitude of eaithly, not to say unseemly forms, which 
the Alt had created, boirowmg withal a colouring and a 
character from that bad company. Not content with 
neutial ground for its development, it was atti acted by 
^tl>e sublimity of divine subjects to ambitious and hazar- 
dous essays. Without my saying a word more, you will 
clearly understand, Gentlemen, that under these dicum- 
stanccs Religion was bound to exert itself, that the world 
mignt not gam an advantage over it. Put out of sight 
the severe teaching of Catholicism m the schools of Paint- 
ing, as men now would put it aside in their philosophical 
studies, and in no long time you would have the hierarchy 
of the Church, the Anchorite and Virtym-martvr 
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Confessor and the Doctor, the Angelic Hosts, tlie 
Mother of God, the Crucifix, the ICtcinal Trinity, sup- 
planted by a sort of p<igan mythology in the guise of 
sacred names, by a creation indeed of high genius, of 
intense, and dazzling, and soul-absoibing beauty, m 
which, however, there was nothing which subserved the 
cairse of Religion, nothing on the other hand which did 
not directly or indirectly minister to corrupt nature and 
the poweis of daikncbS 


6 

The art of Painting, however, is peculiar : Music and 
Aichitecture are more ideal, and their respective arche- 
types, even if not supernatuial, at least are abstract and 
unearthly , and yet what I have been observing about 
Painting, holds, I think, analogously, in the nuuvellous 
development which Musical Science has undoigone in 
the last century. Doubtless heic too the highest genius 
may be made subservient to Religion; hcie too, still 
more simply than in the case of Painting, the Science 
has a field of its own, pcifectly innocent, into which 
Religion does not and need not enter ; on the other 
hand here also, in the case of Music as of Painting, it is 
ceitain that Religion must be alive and on the defensive, 
for, if its servants sleep, a potent enchantment will steal 
over it Music, I suppose, though this is not the ph?^_^ 
to enlarge upon it, has an object of its own ; as mathe- 
matical science also, it is the expicssion of ideas greater 
and more profound than any m the visible world, ideas, 
which centie indeed m Him whom Catholicism mani- 
fests, who IS the seat of all beauty, older, and perfection 
whatever, still ideas after all which aie not those on 
which Revelation directly and principally fixes our gaze. 

If then a great master in this mysterious science (if I 
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iiiay speak of matters which sccni to he out of my own 
province) throws himself on his own gift, trusts its in- 
spirations, and absorbs himself in those thoughts which, 
though they come to him in the way of nature, belong 
to things above nature, it is obvious he will neglect 
everything else. Rising in his strength, he will break 
through the trammels of words, he will scatter human 
voices, even the sweetest, to the winds ; he will be borne 
upon nothing less than the fullest flood of sounds which 
art has enabled him to draw from mechanical contri- 
vances ; he will go forth as a giant, as far as ever his in- 
struments can reach, starting from thecr secret depths 
flesh and fresh elements of beauty and grandeur as he 
goes, and pouring them together into still more marvel- 
lous and rapturous combinations , — and well indeed and 
lawfully, while he keeps to that line which is his own , 
but, should he happen to be attracted, as he well may, 
by the sublimity, so congenial to him, of the Catholic 
doctiine and ritual, should he engage in sacred themes, 
should he resolve by means of his art to do honour to 
the Mass, or the Divine Office, — (he cannothave a more 
pious, a better purpose, anil Religion will gracefully 
accept what he giMccfully offeis , but) —is it not ceitain, 
from the circumstances of the case, that he will be 
carried on lathcrto use Religion than to minister to it, 
unless Religion is strong on its owngiound, and reminds 
him that, if he would do lionour to the highest of 
subjects, he must make himself its scholar, must humbly 
follow the thoughts given him, and must aim at the 
glory, not of his own gift, but of the Groat Giver ? 

_ 7 

As to Architecture, it is a remaik, if I recollect aright 
both of Fendlon and Berkeley, men so different, that it 
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carries more with it even than the names of those cele- 
brated men, that the Gothic style is not as simple as 
befits ecclesiastical stiuctures. I understand this to be 
a similar judgment to that which I have been passing 
on the cultivation of raintuig and Music. For myself, 
certainly I think that that style which, whatever be its 
origin, IS called Gothic, is endowed with a profound and 
a commanding beauty, such as no other style possesses 
vuth which we are acquainted, and which probably the 
Church will not see surpassed till it attain to the Celestial 
City. No other architecture, now used for sacred pur- 
poses, seems be the growth of an idea, whereas the 
Gothic style is as haimonious and as intellectual as it is 
graceful But this feeling should not blind us, lather it 
should awaken us, to the danger lest what is leally a 
divine gift be incautiously used as an end lather than as 
a means. It is surely quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, that, as the renemsance three centuries ago 
earned away its own day, in spile of the Chinch, into 
excesses in literature and ait, so that revival of an almost 
forgotten architecture, which is at present taking place 
in our own countries, in Fiance, and in Geimany, may 
in some way or other run away with U5> into this oi that 
error, unless wc keep a watch ovei its course. 1 <un not 
speaking of Ireland , but to English Catholics at least it 
would be a serious evil, if it came as the emblem and^ 
advocate of a past ceiemoiual or an extinct nationalism. 
We are not living in an age of wealth and loyalty, of 
pomp and stateliness, of tmie-honouicd establishments, 
of pilgrimage and penance, of hermitages and convents 
m tile wild, and of fervent populations supplying the 
want of education by love, and appiehendmg in form 
and symbol what they cannot lead m books. Our rules 
and our rubrics have been altered now to meet the 
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times, and hence an obsolete discipline may be a 
present heicsy. 


8 . 

I have been pointing out how the Fine Arts may pre- 
judice Religion, by laying down the law in cases where 
they should be subservient. The illustration is analo- 
gous rather than strictly proper to my subject, yet I 
think it is to the point If then the most loyal and 
dutiful children of the Church must deny themselves, 
and do deny themselves, when they would sanctify to a 
heavenly puipose sciences as sublime ai?d as divine as 
any which are cultivated by fallen man, it is not wonder- 
ful, when wc turn to sciences of a different character, of 
which the obj’ect is tangible and material, and the 
piinciples belong to the Reason, not to the Imagination, 
that we should find their disciples, if disinclined to the 
Catholic Faith, acting the part of opponents to it, and 
th.it, as may often happen, even against their will and 
intention. Many men there are, who, devoted to one 
particular subject of thought, and making its principles 
the measuic of all things, become enemies to Revealed 
Religion bcfoic they know it, and, only as time proceeds, 
are aware of their own state of mind. These, if they 
arc waters or Icctuicrs, while in this state of unconscious 
^orsemi- conscious unbelief, scatter infidel principles under 
the gaib and colour of Christianity; and this, simply 
because they have made their own science, whatever it 
IS, Political Economy, or Geology, or Astronomy, to the 
neglect of Theology, the centie of all truth, and view 
every part or the chief parts of knowledge as if de- 
veloped from it, and to be tested and determined by its 
pnncipics. Others, though conscious to themselves of 
their anti-christian opinions, have too much good feeling 
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and good taste to obtrude them upon the world. They 
neither wish to shock people, nor to earn for themselves 
a confessorship which brings with it no gain They 
know the strength of prejudice, and the penalty of in- 
novation ; they wish to go thiough life quietly; they 
scorn polemics , they shrink, as from a real humiliation, 
from being mixed up in lehgious controversy; they are 
ashamed of the very name However, they have had 
occasion at some time to publish on some literary or 
scientific subject , they have wished to give no ofiTence ; 
but after all, to their great annoyance, they find when 
they least expdet it, or when they have taken consider- 
able pains to avoid it, that they have roused by their 
publication what they would style the bigoted and 
bitter hostility of a paity This misfortune is easily 
conceivable, and has befallen many a man Before he 
knows where he is, a cry is raised on all sides of him , 
and so little does he know what we may call the lie of 
the land, that his attempts at apology perhaps only 
make matters worse In other words, an exclusive line 
of study has led him, whether he will or no, to lun 
counter to the princijDlcs of Religion , which piinciplcs 
he has never made his landmaiks, and which, whatever 
might be their effect upon himself, at least would have 
warned him against practising upon the faith of others, 
had they been authoritatively held up before him. 

9 

Instances of this kind are far from uncommon. Men 
who are old enough, will remember the trouble which 
came upon a person, eminent as a professional man in 
London even at that distant day, and still more eminent 
since, in consequence of his publishing a book in which 
he so treated the subject oi Comparative Anatomy as 
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to seem to deny the immateriality of the soul. I speak 
here neither as excusing nor reprobating sentiments 
about which I have not the means of forming a judg- 
ment ; all indeed I have heard of him makes me men- 
tion him with interest and respect ; anyhow of this I 
am sure, that if there be a calling which feels its position 
and its dignity to he in abstaining from controversy and 
m cultivating kindly feelings with men of all opinions, 
it is the medical profession, and I cannot believe that 
the person in question would purposely have raised the 
indignation and incurred the censure of the religious 
public. What then must have been his l^ult or mistake, 
but that he unsuspiciously threw himself upon his own 
particular science, which is of a material character, and 
allowed it to carry him forward into a subject-matter, 
where it had no right to give the law, viz , that of spiri- 
tual beings, which directly belongs to the science of 
Theology ? 

Another instance occurred at a later date. A living 
dignitary of the Established Church wrote a History of 
the Jews, in which, with what I consider at least bad 
judgment, he took an external view of it, and hence was 
led to assimilate it as nearly as possible to secular his- 
tory. A great sensation was the consequence among 
the members of his own communion, from which he still 
suffers. Arguing from the dislike and contempt of pole- 
mical demonstrations which that accomplished writer has 
ever shown, I must conclude that he was simply betrayed 
into a false step by the treacherous fascination of what 
is called the Philosophy of History, which is good m its 
place, but can scarcely be applied m cases where the 
Almighty has supeiseded the natural laws of society and 
history. From this he would have been saved, had he 
been a Catholic ; but in the Establishment he knew of 
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no teaching, to which he was bound to defer, which 
might rule that to be false which attracted him by its 
speciousness. 

lO 

I will now take an instance from another science, and 
will use moie words about it. Political Economy is the 
science, I suppose, of wealth, — a science simply lawful 
and useful, for it is no sin to make money, any more 
than it is a sin to seek honour , a science at the same 
time dangerous and leading to occasions of sm, as is the 
pursuit of honour too ; and in consequence, if studied by 
Itself, and apa^*t from the control of Revealed Truth, 
sure to conduct a speculator to unchristian conclusions 
Ploly Scripture tells us distinctly, that covetousness,” 
or more literally the love of money, ^*is the loot of all 
evils ; ” and that they that would become rich fall into 
temptation,” and that ^Miardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God and after draw- 
ing the picture of a wealthy and flourishing people, it 
adds, '‘They have called the people happy that hath 
these things ; but happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord : ” — while on the other hand it says with equal 
distinctness, " If any will not work, neither let him eat/’ 
and, "If any man have not care of his own, and espe- 
cially of those of his house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” These opposite injunc- 
tions are summed up m the wise man’s prayer, who says, 
" Give me neither beggary nor riches, give me only the 
necessaries of life” With this most precise view of a 
Christian’s duty, viz., to labour indeed, but to labour for 
a competency for himself and his, and to be jealous of 
wealth, whether personal or national, the holy Fathers 
are, as might be expected, in simple accordance. 
“Judas,” says St. Chrysostom, “was with Him who 
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knew not where to lay His head, yet could not restrain 
himself, and how canst thou hope to escape the con- 
tagion without anxious effort ? ” It is ridiculous,’* says 
St Jerome, “to call it idolatry to offer to the creature 
the grains of incense that are due to God, and not to 
call it so, to offer the whole service of one’s life to the 
creature.” “There is not a trace of justice in that 
heart,” says St Leo, “in which the love of gam has 
made itself a dwelling.” The same thing is emphatically 
taught us by the counsels of perfection, and by every 
holy monk and nun anywhere, who has ever embraced 
them , but it is needless to collect testimonies, when 
Scripture is so clear 

Now, observe, Gentlemen, my drift in setting Scripture 
and the Fathers over against Political Economy Of 
course if there is a science of wealth, it must give rules 
for gaming wealth and disposing of wealth, and can do no- 
thing more , it cannot itself declare that it is a subordi- 
nate science, that its end is not the ultimate end of all 
things, and that its conclusions are only hypothetical, 
depending on its picmisses, and liable to be overruled 
by a higher teaching I do not then blame the Political 
Economist for anything which follows from the very 
idea of his science, from the very moment that it is 
recognized as a science. He must of course direct his 
mquiiies towards his end , but then at the same time it 
must be lecollected, that so far he is not practical, but 
only pursues an abstract study, and is busy himself in 
establishing logical conclusions from indisputable pre- 
misses. Given that wealth is to be sought, this and 
that is the method of gaining it This is the extent to 
which a Political Economist has a right to go ; he has 
no right to determine that wealth is at any rate to be 
sought, or that it is the way to be vjituous and the priqe 
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of happiness ; I say, this is to pass the bounds of his 
science, independent of the question whether he be 
light or wrong in so determining, for he is only con- 
cerned with an hypothesis. 

To take a parallel case : — a physician may tell you, 
that if you are to preset vc your health, you must give 
up your employment and retire to the countiy. He 
distinctly says if,” that is all in which he is concerned, 
he IS no judge whether there are objects dearer to you, 
more urgent upon you, than the preservation of your 
health ; he does not enter into your circumstances, your 
•duties, your liabilities, the persons dependent on you ; 
he knows nothing about what is advisable or what is 
not ; he only says, '' I speak as a physician ; if you 
would be well, give up your profession, your trade, 
your office, whatever it is.” Howevet he may wish it, it 
would be impertinent in him to say more, unless indeed 
he spoke, not as a physician but as a fnend ; and it 
would be extravagant, if he asset ted that bodily health 
was the sumvtum bomm^ and that no one could be 
virtuous whose animal system was not in good order. 

n 

But now let us tuin to the teaching of the actual 
Political Economist, in his present fashionable shape. I 
will take a very favourable instance of him • he shall be 
represented by a gentleman of high character, whose 
religious views arc sufficiently guaiantecd to us by his 
being the special choice, in this depaitmcnt of science, 
of a University removed more than any other Protes- 
tant body of the day from sordid or unchristian princi- 
ples on the subject of money-makmg. I say, if there 
be a place where Political Economy would be kept in 
order, and would not be suffcied to leave the high road 
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and nde across the pastures and the gardens dedicated 
to other studies, it is the University of Oxford And if 
a man could anywhere be found who would have too 
much good taste to offend the religious feeling of the 
place, or to say any thing which he would himself allow 
to be inconsistent with Revelation, I conceive it is the 
person whose temperate and well-considered composi- 
tion, as it would be generally accounted, I am going to 
offer to your notice. Nor did it occasion any excite- 
ment whatever on the part of the academical or the re- 
ligious public, as did the instances which I have hitherto 
been adducing. I am representing then the science of 
Political Economy, in its independent or unbridled 
action, to great advantage, when I select, as its specimen, 
the Inauguial Lecture upon it, delivered in the Univer- 
sity in question, by its first Professor. Yet with all these 
circumstances in its favour, you will soon see, Gentlemen, 
into what extravagance, for so I must call it, a grave 
lawyer is led in praise of his chosen science, merely 
from the circumstance that he has fixed his mind upon 
it, till he has forgotten there are subjects of thought 
higher and more heavenly than it You will find be- 
yond mistake, that it is his object to recommend the 
science of wealth, by claiming for it an ethical quality, 
VIZ., by extolling it as the road to virtue and happi- 
ness, whatever Scripture and holy men may say to the 
contrary 

He begins by predicting of Political Economy, that 
in the course of a very few years, it will rank in public 
estimation among the first of moral sciences in interest 
and in utility.” Then he explains most lucidly its 
objects and duties, considered as “the science which 
teaches in what wealth consists,’ by what agents it is 
produced, and according to what laws it is distributed, 
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and what aie the institutions and customs by which pro- 
duction may be facilitated and disUibution i emulated, so 
as to give the largest possible amount of wealth to each 
individual” And he dwells upon the interest which 
attaches to the inquny, whether England has run her 
full career of wealth and improvement, but stands sale 
where she is, or whether to icmam stationary is impos- 
sible.” After this he notices a ccitain objection, which 
I shall set before you in his own words, as they will 
furnish me with the illustration I propose 

This objection, he says, is, that, *‘as the pursuit of 
wealth is one «of the humblest of human occupations, 
far inferior to the pursuit of virtue, or of knowledge, or 
even of reputation, and as the possession of wealth is 
not necessarily joined, —perhaps it will be said, is not 
conducive, — to happiness, a science, of which the only 
subject IS wealth, cannot claim to rank as the first, or 
neaily the first, of moral sciences.”^' Certainly, to an 
enthusiast in behalf of any science whatever, the temp- 
tation IS great to meet an objection urged against its 
dignity and worth, however, from the veiy form of it, 
such an objection cannot receive a satisfactoiy answer 
by means of the science itself. It is an objection exter- 
nal to the science, and reminds us of the truth of Loid 
Bacon’s remark, No perfect discovery can be made 
upon a fiat or a level , neither is it possible to discovei 
the more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand upon the level of the science, and ascend not to a 
higher science ”*h The objection that Political Economy 
IS inferior to the science of virtue, or does not con- 
duce to happiness, is an ethical or theological objection, 
the question of its “rank ” belongs to th<it Aiclutectomc 

* Introd Lecture on Pol Econ pp ii, 13, 

f Advamcemeiit of Learning 
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Science or Philosophy, whatever it be, which is itself the 
arbiter of all truth, and which disposes of the claims 
and arranges the places of all the departments of know- 
ledge which man is able to master. I say, when an 
opponent of a particular science asserts that it does 
not conduce to happiness, and much more when its 
champion contends in reply that it certainly does con- 
duce to virtue, as this author proceeds to contend, the 
obvious question which occurs to one to ask is, what 
does Religion, what does Revelation, say on the point ? 
Political Economy must not be allowed to give judg- 
ment in its own favour, but must come* before a higher 
tribunal. The objection is an appeal to the Theologian; 
however, the Professor does not so view the matter ; he 
does not consider it a question for Philosophy ; nor in- 
deed on the other hand a question for Political Economy ; 
not a question for Science at all , but for Private Judg- 
ment, — so he answeis it himself, and as follows: 

12 

‘‘My answer,” he says, ‘Ts, first, that the pursuit of 
wealth, that is, the endeavour to accumulate the means of 
future subsistence and enjoyment, is, to the mass of 
mankind, the great source of moral improvement ” Now 
observe, Gentlemen, how exactly this bears out what I have 
been saying. It is just so far true, as to be able to instil 
what is false, far as the author was from any such design. 

I giant, then, that, ordinarily, beggary is not the means of 
moial improvement , and that the orderly habits which 
attend upon the hot pursuit of gam, not only may effect 
an external decency, but may at least shelter the soul 
from the temptations of vice. Moreover, these habits of 
good order guarantee regularity in a family or household, 
and thus ate accidentally the means of good, moreover, 
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they lead to the education of its younger branches, and 
they thus accidentally piovide the using generation with 
a virtue or a truth which the present has not : but with- 
out going into these consiclciations, further than to allow 
them generally, and undei ciicumstanccs, let us rather 
contemplate what the author's direct asseition is. He 
says,“ the <e^\\d.czMO\xxtoaccumulatcI the words should be 
weighed, and foi what? for enjoyment ; " — to accumu- 
late the means of future subsistence and enjoyment, is, to 
the mass of mankind, the great soui ce," not merely a 
source, but the great source, and of what ? of social and 
political progress ? — such an answer would have been 
more within the limits of his art, — no, but of something 
individual and peisonal, ‘'of moral improvcnicntl The 
soul, in the case of “ the mass of mankind," improves in 
moral excellence from this more than any thing else, viz, 
from heaping up the means of enjoying this woild in 
time to come^ I really should on eveiy account be 
sorry, Gentlemen, to exaggerate, but indeed one is taken 
by sui prise, one is startled, on meeting with so very 
categoiical a contradiction of our Lord, St Paul, St 
Chiysostom, St Leo, and all Saints. 

“No institution," he continues, “could be more bene- 
ficial to the morals of the lower orders, that is, to at least 
nine-tenths of the whole body of any people, than one 
which should increase their power and their wish to 
accumulate ; none more mischievous than one which 
should diminish their motives and means to save " No 
institution more beneficial than one which should incicase 
the wish to accumulate f then Christianity is not one of 
such beneficial institutions, for it expressly says, “ Lay 
not up to yourselves treasures on earth . . . for where 
thy treasure is, there is’thy heart also — no institution 
more mischievous than one which should diminish the 
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7nottves to save f then Christianity is one of such mischiefs, 
for the inspired text proceeds, “ Lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven^ where neither the rust nor the moth 
doth consume, and where thieves do not dig through, 
nor steal ” 

But it is not enough that morals and happiness are 
made to depend on gam and accumulation ; the practice 
of Religion is ascribed to these causes also, and in the 
following way. Wealth depends upon the pursuit of 
wealth , education depends upon wealth ; knowledge 
depends on education ; and Religion depends on know- 
ledge, therefore Religion depends on*® the pursuit of 
wealth. He says, after speaking of a poor and savage 
people, '' Such a population must be grossly ignorant. 
The desire of knowledge is one of the last results 
of refinement , it requires in general to have been im- 
planted in the mind during childhood ; and it is absurd 
to suppose that persons thus situated would have the 
power or the will to devote much to the education of 
their children A further consequence is the absence 
of all real religion ^ for the religion of the grossly igno- 
rant, if they have any, scarcely ever amounts to more 
than a debasing superstition ” * The pursuit of gain 
then IS the basis of virtue, religion, happiness , though 
it is all the while, as a Christian knows, the “ root 
of all evils,” and the “ poor on the contrary are blessed, 
for theirs is the kingdom of God ” 

As to the argument contained in the logical Sorites 
which I have been drawing out, I anticipated just now 
what I should say to it in reply I lepeat, doutbtless 

beggary,” as the wise man says, is not desirable; doubt- 
less, if men will not work, they should not eat ; there is 
doubtless a sense m which it may be said that mere 
* Xntr Lect , p l6. 
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social or political virtue tends to moral and religious 
excellence , but the sense needs to be defined and the 
statement to be kept within bounds. This is the very 
point on which I am all along insisting. I am not 
denying, I am granting, I am assuming, that there is 
reason and truth in the leading ideas,” as they are 
called, and '' large views ” of scientific men , I only 
say that, though they speak truth, they do not speak the 
whole truth , that they speak a narrow truth, and think it 
a broad truth ; that their deductions must be compared 
with other truths, which are acknowledged to be truths, 
in order to verify, complete, and correct them. They say 
what IS true, exccptis excipiendis ; what is true, but 
requiies guarding, true, but must not be ridden too 
hard, or made what is called a hobby , true, but not the 
measure of all things, tiuc, but if thus inordinately, 
extravagantly, luinously earned out, in spite of other 
sciences, in spite of Theology, sure to become but a 
great bubble, and to buist. 


13 * 

I am getting to the end of this Discourse, before I 
have noticed one tenth pait of the instances with which 
I might illustrate the subject of it. Else I should have 
wished especially to have dwelt upon the not unfrequent 
perversion which occuis of antiquauan and historical re- 
search, to the prejudice of Theology. It is undeniable 
that the records of former ages arc of pi unary impoit- 
ance in determining Catholic doctrine , it is undeniable 
also that there is a silence or a contiaricty abstractedly 
conceivable in those records, as to an alleged poition of 
that doctiine, which would be sutficient to invalidate its 
claims on our acceptance , but it is quite as undeniable 
that the existing documentary testimony to Catholicism 
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and Christianity may be so unduly valued as to be 
made the absolute measure of Revelation, as if no part 
of theological teaching were true which cannot bring its 
expi ess text, as it is called, from Scripture, and authori- 
ties from the Fathers or profh.ne writers, — whereas there 
are numberless facts in past times which we cannot deny, 
for they are indisputable, though history is silent about 
them I suppose, on this score, we ought to deny that 
the lound towers of this country had any origin, because 
history does not disclose it , or that any individual came 
from Adam who cannot produce the table of his an- 
cestry. Yet Gibbon argues against the 'darkness at the 
Passion, from the accident that it is not mentioned by 
Pagan historians — as well might he argue against the 
existence of Christianity itself in the first century, be- 
cause Seneca, Pliny, Plutarch, the Jewish Mishna, and 
other authorities are silent about it Protestants argue 
in a parallel way against Transubstantiation, and Arians 
against our Lord’s Divinity, viz., on the ground that 
extant writings of certain Fathers do not witness those 
doctimes to their satisfaction . — as well might they say 
that Chiistiamty was not spread by the Twelve Apostles, 
because we know so little of their labours The evidence 
of History, I say, is invaluable in its place , but, if it as- 
sumes to be the sole means of gaming Religious Truth, 
it goes beyond its place We are putting it to a larger 
office than it can undertake, if we countenance the 
usurpation , and we are turning a true guide and bless- 
ing into a source of inexplicable difficulty and inter- 
minable doubt. 

And so of other sciences . just as Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Political Economy, the Philosophy of Historj^, and 
the Science of Antiquities may be and are turned 
against Religion, by being taken by themselves, as I 
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have been showing, so a like mistake may befall an> 
other. Grammai, for instance, at first sight does not 
appear to admit of a pciveision ; yet Horne Tooke 
made it the vehicle of his peculiar scepticism. Law 
would seem to have enough to do with its own clients, and 
their affairs ; and yet Mr Bentluim made a treatise on 
Judicial Proofs a covert attack upon the miracles of 
Revelation. And in like manner Phj'siology may deny 
moral evil and human responsibility , Geology may deny 
Moses, and Logic may deny the Holy Trinity;* and 
other sciences, now rising into notice, are or will be 
victims of a siimlai abuse. 


14. 

And now to sum up what I have been .saying in a few 
woidb. My object, it is plain, has been— not to show 
that Secular Science m its vauou.s departments may take 
up a position hostile to Theology , — this i.s rather the 
basis of the objection with which I oiiencd thus Discourse , 
— but to point out the cause of an hostility to which all 
parties will bear witness. I have been insisting then on 
this, that the hostility in question, when it occurs, is 
coincident with an evident deflection 01 exoibitancc of 
Science from its proper couise ; and that this exorbi- 
tance IS sure to take place, almo.st fioin the necessity of 
the case, if Theology be not pteseiU to defend its own 
boundaries and to hindei the enci oachment. The human 
mind cannot keep from speculating and systematizing , 
and if Theology is not allowed to occupy its own territory, 
adjacent sciences, nay, sciences which are quite foreign to 
Theology, will take oosscssion of it. And this occupation 
is pioved to be a usurpation by this circumstance, that 
these foreign sciences will assume ceitain principles as 
* Vid. Abelard, for instance. 
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true, and act upon them, which they neither have 
authority to lay down themselves, nor appeal to any 
othei higher science to lay down for them Foi example, 
it IS a meie unwai ranted assumption if the Antiquarian 
sayb, “ Nothing has ever taken place but is to be found in 
historical documents,” or if the Philosophic Historian 
says, There is nothing in Judaism different from other 
political institutions,” or if the Anatomist, ''There is 
no soul beyond the biain , ” or if the Political Economist, 
" Easy circumstances make men virtuous ” These are 
enunciations, not of Science, but of Pi ivate Judgment ; 
and it IS Private Judgment that m^eeft every science 
which it touches with a hostility to Theology, a hostility 
which properly attaches to no science in itself whatever 
If then, Gentlemen, I now resist such a course of 
acting as unphilosophical, what is this but to do as men 
of Science do when the interests of their own respective 
pursuits are at stake ? If they certainly would resist the 
divine who determined the orbit of Jupiter by the 
Pentateuch, why am I to be accused of cowardice or 
illiberality, because I will not tolerate their attempt in 
turn to theologize by means of astronomy ? And if ex- 
peiimentalists would be suie to cry out, did I attempt 
to install the Thomist philosophy m the schools of astro- 
nomy and medicine, why may not I, when Divine Science 
is ostracized, and La Place, or Buffon, or Humboldt, sits 
down in its chair, why may not I fairly protest against 
their exclusiveness, and demand the emancipation of 
Theology 


15 

And now I consider I have said enough in proof of 
th-e first point, which I undertook to maintain, viz, the 
claim of Theology to be represented among the Chairs 

7 
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of a UniveiSity I have shown, I think, tnat exclo.sive- 
iicss ically attaches, not to those who suppoit that claim, 
but to those who dispute it. I have aij^ucd in its behalf, 
fiist, from the consideiation that, wheicas it is the very 
piofession of a Umveisity to teach all sciences, on this 
account it cannot exclude Theology without being untrue 
to its profession Next, I have said that, all sciences 
being connected together, and having bearings one on 
another, it is impossible to teach them all thoroughly, 
unless they all are taken into account, and Theology 
among them Moreover, I have insisted on the important 
influence, which Theology in matter of fact does and must 
exercise over a gicat variety of sciences, completing and 
con ecting them , so that, granting it to be a real science 
occupied upon tiuth, it cannot be omitted without great 
picjudicc to the teaching of the lest And lastly, I have 
Liigcd that, supposing 'fheology be not taught, its 
province will not simply be neglected, but will be actually 
usurped by other sciences, which will teach, without 
warrant, conclusions of then own m a subject-matter 
which needs its own piopcr punciples for its due forma- 
tion and disposition. 

Abstract statements arc always unsaiisfaclory , these, 
as I have already observed, could be illustrated at far 
greater length than the time allotted to me for the 
purpose has allowed. Let me hope that I have said 
enough upon the subject to suggest thoughts, which 
those who take an inteicst m it may puisne for them- 
selves, 
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KNOWLEDGE ITS OWN END. 

A UNIVERSITY may be considered with reference 
either to its Students or to its Studies , and the 
principle, that all Knowledge is a whole and the sepa- 
rate Sciences parts of one, which I h ive hitherto been 
using in behalf of its studies, is equally important when 
we direct our attention to its students Now then I 
turn to the students, and shall consider the education 
wnich, by viitue of this principle, a University will give 
them, and thus I shall be introduced. Gentlemen, to 
the second question, which I proposed to discuss, viz, 
whether and in what sense its teaching, viewed relatively 
to the taught, cairies the attiibutc of Utility along with it. 

I 

I. have said that all branches of knowledge are con - 
n ected together, because the subiect-matter of knowl cdp-e 
IS mtimaJ ^lv united in itself, as being the acts and i;1-i e 
work ofTHcIcIeiiior Hence it is that the Sciences, into 
which our knowledge may be said to be cast, have multi- 
? plied bearings one on another, and an inteinal sympathy, 
and admit, or rather demand, comparison and adjustment 
They complete, correct, balance each other This con 
sideration, if well-founded, must be taken into account, 
not only as regards the attainment of truth, which is 
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their common end, but as icgaids the influence which 
they exercise upon those whose education consists m the 
study of them I have said aheady, that to give undue 
prominence to one is to be unjust to another ; to neglect 
or supcisede these is to diveit those fioin their piopcr 
object. It IS to unsettle the boundary lines between 
science and science, to disturb their action, to destroy 
the harmony which binds them together. Such a pro- 
ceeding will have a corresponding effect when introduced 
into a place of education There is no science but tells 
a different tale, when viewed as a portion of a whole, 
from what it isdikely to suggest when taken by itself, 
without the safeguard, as I may call it, of others. 

Let me make use of an illustiation In the combination 
of colours, very diffeient effects arc produced by a 
difference m their selection and juxta-position ; red, green, 
and white, change their shades, according to the contrast 
to which they aie submitted. And, in like manner, the 
drift and meaning of a branch of knowledge vaiies with 
the company in which it is introduced to the student. 
If his reading is confined simply to one subject, however 
such division of labour may favour the advancement of a 
particular pursuit, a point into which I do not here enter, 
certainly it has a tendency to contract his mind. If it is 
incorporated with others, it depends on those otliers as 
to the kind of influence which it exerts upon him Thus 
the Classics, which in England aie the means of refining 
the taste, have in France subserved the spread of revolu- 
tionary and deistical doctrines. In Metaphysics, again, 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, which has had so much to 
do with the conversion to the Catholic faith of members 
of the University of Oxford, appeared to Pitt and othcis, 
who had received a different training, to operate only 411 
the direction of infidelity And so again, Watson, Bishop 
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of Llandafif, as I think he tells us in the nanative of his 
life, felt the science of Mathematics to indispose the 
mind to religious belief, while others see in its investiga 
tions the best parallel, and thereby defence, of the Chris 
tian Mysteries. In like manner, I suppose, Arcesilas 
would not have handled logic as Aiistotle, nor Aristotle 
have criticized poets as Plato ; yet reasoning and poetr)' 
are subject to scientific rules. 

y It _is a great POi nLthen to enlarge the ra n ge of studie^ 
wl^h a University professes, even for the _sake of_ th^ 
students T^a^^tdT^ h canhoUpursueevery suhj^-^-t 

which is open to them, they will be the gainers by living 
anio!T g^tliosg"a tld under those ivlio repi e'sSLFlhe whole 
circled ThisT conceive to be the advantage of a seat of 
universal learning, considered as a place of education 
An assemblage of learned men, zealous for their own 
sciences, and rivals of each other, are brought, by familiar 
intercourse and for the sake of intellectual peace, to 
adjust together the claims and relations of their respective 
subjects of investigation T hey le arn to respect, 
co nsult to aid each other b Th us is^eated a'"'pure"ana 
cle ar atm osphere of thought, which the student also 
br eyhe£ tliough in his only pursues a few 

sciCTc g out cftlie rnultitude v ^H e profits by an rntel - 
le ctual tiad ition, which is mdepmdent of par ticular 
te^gIig 3 :s,ISEjch guTHe^him in h is cho ice of subjects, and 
duly interpret foFTiim those which h e^ chb6se s~~rTTe * 
apprehends tEe*^eat outlines of knowledge, the principles 
on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its lights and its 
shades, its great points and its little, as he otherwise 
cannot apprehend them Hence it is that his education 
is called “ Liberal ” A hab itofTnind is iormTSd‘''wEi^ 
las^ throughll fe, of wluch The attrl butes^ ai^^jh^edom, 
eepSabTeireii, Taln^ moderation, andwisdomu,.^.. or 
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what in a foimer Discourse I have vcntuicd to call a 
philosophical habit This th^cnJL^ ^ assip^a as the 
s pecial fruit of the ed uc ation furni sjK d at a I Lnivci si ty, 
as contrasted with other places of teaching or modes of 
teaching. This is the main purpose of a University in 
its treatment of its students. 

^ \ And now the question is asked me, What is the tise 
of it ^ and my answer will constitute the main subject of 
the Discourses which are to follow. ^ 

2 . 

Cautious and practical thinkers, I say, will ask of me, 
what, after all, is the gam of this Philosophy, of which I 
make such account, and from which I promise so much. 
Even supposing it to enable us to exercise the dcgicc of 
trust exactly due to cvciy science respectively, and to 
estimate pieci&ely the value of eveiy tiuth which is any- 
»wheic to be found, how aie we belter for this master view 
of things, which I have been extolling ? Does it not ie =. 

the - p rinciple o f t he division _Qf labour will piac- 
irical objects be obtained better oi worse by its culti- 
vation ^ to what then docs it lead ? where docs it end ? 
what does it do ^ how does it profit ^ what docs it 
promise^ Paiticular sciences arc lespcctively the basis 
of definite arts, which carry on to results tangible and 
beneficial the truths which are the subjects of the know- 
ledge attained ; what is the Art of this science of 
sciences ^ what is the fruit of such a Phih sojihy what 
are we proposing to effect, what inducements do we hold 
out to the Catholic community, when we set about the 
enterpiise of founding a University.^ 

" I am asked what is the end of Univeisity J^ducation, 
and of the Liberal or Philosophical Knowledge which i 
conceive it to impart . I answer, that what I have alieady 
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said has been sufficient to show that it has a very tan- 
giblCj real, and sufficient end, though the end cannot be 
divided from that knowledge itself -^ Knowledge is capa- 
h[ejffi^ing Lits^wn ex\d V'Such is the constitutionoftEe 
human mind, that any kind of knowledge, if it be really 
such,jis its own reward And if this is true of all know- 
ledge, it IS true also of that special Philosophy, which 
I have made to consist in a comprehensive view of truth* 
in all its branches, of the relations of science to science, 
of their mutual bearings, and their respective values 
What the worth of such an acquirement is, compared 
with other objects which we seek, — weaith or power or, 
honour or the conveniences and comforts of life, I do not 
profess here to discuss ; but I would maintain, and 
mean to show, that it* is an object, in its own jaature so I 
really and undeniably good, as to be the compensation 
of a great deal of thought in the ^n^as^mg, and a 
great deal of trouble 111 the attaining 

Now, when I say that Knowledge is, not merely a 
means to something beyondnit 7 " 0 rThe preliminary 
certalh‘“'axt 5 nm^ naturaHy resolves, buf an end ' 

su fficient to 1 cst in and to pursue fo r its own sake,_surel3’ 

I am uttering no paradox, for I am stating what is both 
intelligible m itself, and has ever been the common 
judgment of philosopheis and the ordinary feeling of 
mankind. I am saying what at least the public opinion 
of this day ought to be slow to deny, considering how 
much we have heard of late years, in opposition to 
Religion, of entertaining, curious, and various knowledge 
I am but saying what whole volumes have been written 
to illustrate, VIZ , by a '^selection fiorn the records of Phi- 
losophy, Literature, and Alt, in all ages and countries, 
oPa body of examples, to show how the most ungmgiUous 
circumstances have been unable to conquer an ardent 
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desire for the acquisition of knowledge.” * That further 
advantages accrue to us and redound 4o othcis by its 
possession, over and above what it is in itself, I am very 
far indeed from denying ; but, independent of these, wc 
are satisfying a direct need of our naluic in its very 
acquisition , and, whereas our nature, unlike that of the 
inferior creation, does not at once reach its perfection, 
but depends, in order to it, on a number of external aids 
and appliances, Knowledge, as one of the principal of 
these, is valuable for what its very presence in us does 
for us after the manner of a habit, even though it be 
turned to no forther account, nor subset ve any direct 
end.* 

3 

Kence it is that Cicero, in enumerating the various 
heads of mental excellence, Liys down tlK,‘^ ptU'lsUtt of 
Knowledge for its own sake, as the “first of them. “ Tlub 
pertains most of all to human natuic,” he says, “for we 
^ all of us drawn to tlie pursuit of Knowledge , m 
TOich to excel we consider excellent, whereas to mis- 
take, to eir, to be ignoiant, to be deceived, is both an 
evil and a disgrace.” 1 And he consideis Knowledge 
the very first object to which we are attracted , .iftor 
supply of our physical wants Aftei the calls and duties 
of our animal existence, as they may be leimetl, as re- 
gards ourselves, our family, and our neighbours, follows, 
he tells us, “the search after tiuth. Accord ingly,“" as 
soon as we escape from the pressure of nccessaiy caics, 
forthwith we desire to see, to hcai, and to learn ; and 
consider the knowledge of what is hidden or is wonder- 
ful a condition of our happiness ” 

Puisuit of Kiiowlodjrc iindci DilhcuUics, InUod. 
f Cicei Offic mit. 
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This passage, though it is but one of many similar 
passages m a multitude of authors, I take for the very 
reason that it is so familiarly known to us ; and I wish 
you to observe, Gentlemen, bow distinctly it separates 
the pursuit of Knowledge from those ulterio r objects to 
which certainly it can be made to conduce, and which 
are, I suppose, solely contemplated by the persons who 
would ask of me the use of a University or Liberal 
Education So far from dreaming of the cultivation of 
Knowledge directly and mainly in order to our physical 
comfort and enjoyment, for the sake of life and person, 
of health, of the conjugal and family umen, of the social 
tie and civil security, the great Orator implies, that it is 
only after our physical and pohbcaljieeds,,^^ 
and when wg^are /Tree from^ ne(;;^ssar y nd- 

that w ^re in a cond ition ‘Mesinng to see, to hear, 
and to learn” Nor does he cdhterliplate m the least 
degree the reflex or subsequent action of Knowledge, 
when acquired, upon those ’material goods which we set 
out by securing before we seek it , on the contraiy, he 
expressly denies its bearing upon social life altogether, 
strange as such a procedure is to those who live after the 
rise of the Baconian philosophy, and he cautions us 
against such a cultivation of it as will interfere with our 
duties to our fellow-creatures “ All these methods,” he 
says, are engaged in the investigation of truth , by the 
pursuit of which to be carried off from public occupa- 
tions IS a transgression of duty For the praise of virtue 
lies altogether in action ; yet intermissions often occur, 
and then we recur to such pursuits , not to say that the 
incessant activity of the mind is vigorous enough to 
carry us on in the pursuit of knowledge, even without 

any exertion of our' own” The i dea of benefiting 

soci ety by mca.ns of thejpursUit of science and know- 
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ledgi^^did not enter at all into th^ motives which he 
would assign for their Cultivation. 

-was of file opposition which the elder 

Cato made t o the intioductio ii^^CF GreciT^ 

^vt i^nflus countrymen, when Carncadcs aiiL Lhis com- 
panions, on occasion of their embassy, wcie chaiming 
the Roman youth with their eloquent expositions of it 
The fit repiesentative of a practical people, Cato esti- 
mated every thing by what it produced ; whereas the 
Pursuit of Knowledge promised nothing beyond Know- 
ledge itself. He despised that refinement or enlargement 
of mind of whidi he had no cxpeuence, 

4 * 

T hings, which can bear to be cut off from every t imiq: 
pl^ e^and yet persist in livinu .,jDiiiU4mTO4^^ ; 

■'pursuits, which issue m nothing, and still maintain their 
ground for ages, which aie legaided as admirable, though 
Jdacy have not as yet proved themselves to be useful, 
must have their sufficient end in themselves, whatever it 
turn out to be. And we aie brought to the same con- 
clusion by considciing the force of the epithet, by which 
the knowledge under considciation is popularly desig- 
nated, \t is common to speak of liberal knowled ge, '* 
the ^Utbeml arts and studies," and of a liba a l cdxx: 
c ation , ^ the especial charactciistic or pi opeity of 
U m^rsij^ and of a gentleman , what is ixvalTyjm yant 
byjbeijamrd ? TSTow, liTTt, gramnKi^ sense it is 

opposed to servile, and by ‘'scivilc woik" is undci stood, 
as our catechTsms' inform us, bodily labour, mechanical 
employmeiit7and'the like, in which the mind has little 
or no pait. Paiallcl to such scivile woiks arc those arts, 
If they dcseive the name, of which the poet speaks/ 

* 7<)xnv tVre/)^c K(d tCxv 

Vid. Aiibt Nic, Mac, vi. 
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which owe their origin and their method to hazard, not 
to skill ; as, for instance, the practice and operations of 
an empiric. As far as this contrast may be considered/ 
as a gtxTde"into the meaning of the word, liberal edaca-/ 
tion and liberal pursuits are exercises of mind, of reason] 
of reflection. 

But we want something more for its explanation, for 
there are bodily exercises which are liberal, and mental 
exercises which are not so For instance, in ancient 
times the practitioners in medicine were commonly 
slaves , yet it was an art as intellectual in its nature, in 
spite of the pretence, fraud, and gu^^kexy with which it 
might then, as now, be debased, as it was heavenly in its 
aim. And so in like manner, we contrast a liber al 1 
c j^ucation with a commercial education or a profe ssional , 
yet no one can deny that commerce and the professions 
afford scope for the highest and most diversified powers 
of mind There is then a great variety of intellectual 
exercises, which are not technically called “ liberal , ” on 
the other hand, I say, theie are exercises of the body 
which do receive that appellation Such, for instance, 
was the palaestra, in ancient times , such the Olympic 
games, in which strength and dexterity of body as well 
as of mind gained the prize In Xenophon we read of 
the young Persian nobility being taught to ride on horse-, 
back and to speak the truth , both being among the 
accomplishments of a gentleman War, too, however 
rough a profession, has ever been accounted liberal, 
unless in cases when it becomes heroic, which would 
introduce us to another subject 

Now compaimg these instances together, we shall 
have no difficulty m dctci mining the principle of this 
apparent variation in the application of the term which 

am examining. Manly games, or games of skill, or 
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military prowess, though bodily, are, it seems, accounted 
liberal ; on the other hand, what is merely professional, 
though highly intellectual, nay, though liberal m com- 
parison of trade and manual labour, is not simply called 
liberal, and mercantile occupations arc not liberal at all. 

( Why this distinction } because that_aloncjsJtba3il^^ 
led ge, which stands on its own pretensions, which i s 
ind ependent of sequel, __expects no complement, refu ses 
to be in formed (as it is called) by any end, or absorbe d^ 
f int b'S^art, in order duly to present itself to our con - 
te mplati on. The most ordinary pursuits have this specific 
character, if thby are self-sufficient and complete , the 
highest lose it, when they minister to something beyond 
them It is absurd to balance, in point of worth and 
importance, a tieatisc on reducing fractures with a game 
of cricket or a fox-chase , yet of the two the bodily 
exercise has that quality which wc call “ hberaV’ and 
the intellectual has it not. And so of the learned pro- 
fessions altogether, considered merely as professions ; 
although one of them be the most popularly beneficial, 
and another the most politically important, and the third 
the most intimately divine of all human pursuits, yet 
the very greatness of their end, the health of the body, 
or of the commonwealth, oi of the soul, diminishes, not 
increases, their claim to the appellation liberal,” and 
that still more, if they are cut down to the strict exigen- 
cies of that end. If, for instance, Theology, instead of 
being cultivated as a contemplation, be limited to the 
purposes of the pulpit or be represented by the cate- 
chism, It loses, — not its usefulness, not its divine character, 
not Its meritoriousness (lathcr it gams a claim upon these 
titles by such charitably condescension), — but it does lose 
the -particular attribute which I am illustiating , just-as 
a face worn by tears and fasting loses its beauty, or a-.. 
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labourer’s hand loses its delicateness ; — for Theology 
thus exercised is not simple knowledge, but rather is 
an art or a business making use of Theology. And 
thus it appears that even what is supernatural need not 
be liberal, nor need a hero be a gentleman, for the plain 
reason that one idea is not another idea And in like 
manner the Baconian Philosophy, by using its physical 
sciences m the service of man, does thereby transfer them 
from the order of Liberal Pursuits to, I do not say the 
inferior, but the distinct class of the Useful And, to 
take a different instance, hence again, as is evident, 
v^henever personal gam is the motive, sti?ll more distinc- 
tive an effect has it upon the character of a given pursuit ; 
thus racing, which was a liberal exercise in Greece, for- 
feits Its rank in times like these, ,so far as it is made the 
occasion of gambling. 

All that I have been now saying is summed up in a 
few characteristic words of the great Philosopher 'IQL 
possessio ns,” he says, those rather are useful, whirb 
bear f ruit ; those liberal which tend to em'ovmeiit By 
l^ittul, i mean, which yield revenue , by enjoyable, 

: where nothing accrues o f consequence beyond the nsing ''* ^ 

S 

Do not suppose, that in thus appealing to the ancients, 
I am throwing back the world two thousand years, and 
fettering Philosophy with the reasonings of paganism. 
WKiIethe world lasts, will Aristotle’s doctrine on the.*^ 
m;^ tters last^ for he is the oracle of nature and of t ruth 
While we are men, we cannot help, to a great extent, 
being Aristotelians, for the great Master does but analyze 
the thoughts, feelings, views, and cjpimons of human kind 
H.e has told us the meaning of our own words and ideas, 
* Aiistot Rhet 1 5 
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before we weie born In many subjcct-niattcrs; to think 
concctly, is to think like Aiistotle , and we are his dis- 
ciples whethci we will or no, though we may not know 
It Now, as to the paiticuLir nislance befoie us, the 
word “libeiar’ as applied to Knowledge and Education, 
expresses a specific idea, which ever has been, and ever 
vVill be, while the nature of man is the same, just as the 
idea of the Beautiful is specific, or of the Sublime, or of 
the Ridiculous, or of the Sordid. It is in the world 
now, it was in the woi Id then , and, as m the case of 
the dogmas of faith, it is illustrated by a continuous 
historical tradi'Tion, and never was out of the world, from 
the time it came into it. Theie have indeed been dif- 
ferences of opinion from time to time, as to what pui- 
suits and what arts came under that idea, but such 
diffeiences aie but an additional evidence of its reality 
That idea must have a substance in it, which has main- 
tained its ground amid these conflicts and change^, 
which has ever soived as a standaid to measure things 
Withal, which has passed fiom mind to mind unchanged, 
when there was so much to colour, so much to influence 
any notion or thought whatever, which was not founded 
m our very nature. Weic it a mere genendi/ation, it 
would have varied with the subjects from which it was 
generalized; but though its subjects vaiy with the age, 
it vanes not itself. The palaestra may seem a liberal 
exeicise to Lycurgus, and illiberal to Seneca; coach- 
diiving and prize-fighting may be recognized in lilis, 
and be condemned m England ; music may be despica- 
ble in the eyes of certain modems, and be in the highest 
place with Aristotle and Plato, — (and the case is the 
same in the particular^upplication of the idea of Beauty, 
or of Goodness, or of Moral Vntue, there is a diffcreifce 
of tastes, a difference of judgments) — still these varia-^ 
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tions imply, instead of discrediting, the archetypal idea, 
which IS but a previous hypothesis or condition, by 
means of which issue is joined between contending 
opinions, and without which there would be nothing to 
dispute about. 

I consider, then, that I am chargeable with no para- 
dox, when I speak of a Knowledge which is its own end, 
when I call it liberal knowledge, or a gentleman’s know- 
ledge, when I educate for it, and make it the scope of a 
University. And still less am I incurring such a charge, 
when I make this acquisition consist, not in Knowledge 
in a vague and ordinary sense, but in that Knowledge 
which I have especially called Philosophy or, in an ex- 
tended sense of the word, Science ; for whatever claims 
Knowledge has to be considered as a good, these it has 
m a higher degree when it is viewed not vaguely, not 
popularly, but precisely and transcendently as Philo- 
sophy Knowledge, I say, is then especially liberal, or 
sufficient for itself, apart from every external and ulterior 
object, when and so far as it is philosophical, and this I 
proceed to show 


6 . 

Now bear with me, Gentlemen, if what I am about to 
say, has at first sight a fanciful appearance Philosophy, 
then, or Science, is related to Knowledge in this way . — 
Knowledge is called by the name of Science or Philoso- 
phy, when it IS acted upon, informed, or if I may use a 
strong figure, impregnated by Reason Reason is the, 
principle of that intrinsic fecundity of Knowledge, which, > 
to those who possess it, is its especial value, and which 
dispenses with the necessity of tljjyir looking abroad for 
aiw end to rest upon external to itself Knowledge, in- 
^^d, when thus exalted into a scientific form, is also 
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power ; not only is it excellent in itself, but whatever 
such excellence may be, it is somethuu^ moie, it has a 
result beyond itself. Doubtless, but that is a fuithcr 
' consideiation, with whicli I am not concerned. I only^ 
s ay that, piior to its be in g a powei, it is a goo d ; that it 
is, not only an nisTia mient, bu end [ Tlmow well it 
may " resolve itseli into an arb and terminate in a 
mechanical process, and in tangible fruit ; but it also 
may fall back upon that Reason which informs it, and 
resolve itself into Philosophy. In one case it is called 
Useful Knowledge, m the other Liberal. The same person 
may cultivate ^^it m both ways at once ; but this again 
is a matter foreign to my subject ; hcj^e ^ do but 
that there are two wavs of-U siuiL jCnQwi^g ^ 
matter of fact_those_who use jt in ojn c way ai e not likely 
to u se it in the o Uicr, or at least i na vc' i y ' I i m it eel m ea- 
sure. Y ou sec, then, here are two methods of Education , 

7 th ^nd of the one i.s to bo plulo.sopKicah of the other t o 
I t he one uses l owanl s general ideas, th e 

oth ^"js~e^3i^^ upon what is paiticulai an d external 
Let me not be thought to deny the necessity, or to decry 
the benefit, of such attention to what is particular and 
practical, as belongs to the useful or mechanical arts, life 
could not go on without them ; wc owe our daily welfare 
to them ; their exercise is the duty of the many, aild we 
owe to the many a debt of gratitude for fulfilling that 
duty I jojll x say Knowledge, m proportion as it 
te nds more and^ more toTe^miticular, ceases to be^ 
Knowledge. It is a question whether Knowledge can 
in any proper sense be predicated of the biute ci cation ; 
without pretending to metaphysical exactness of phrase- 
ology, which would be unsuitable to an occasion like this, 

I say, it seems to me improper to call that passive sen- 
sation, or perception of things, which brutes seem 
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possess, by the name of Knowlcdijc Wli£jiXs|D^^ 
Knowledge, I mean something i ntc U cc t u ah s^ ine t h i n ^ 
whicirgra sps what It perceives tin^ou^i the senses , some- 
thiTT^ ' which takes a view of thmtrs ;_which secs 
tl ^n the seTises convey 7 \\drich .. reasons upon what it 
see^ncl while it se cs , which invests it with an id en 
I t expi esses itself, not m a mere enunciation, but by an 
e njihymem e it is of the n^ure of science from the first. 
a nd inTtliis consists its dign ity The principle of real 
dignity m Knowledge, its worth, its desirableness, cou 
sidered irrespectively o^ ts resuTts^ is this germ within j| 
dr a sclentitic ora philosophical pioces» This is how 
i t comes to be an end in itself, this is why it admits of 
rnh ed T-ih£ir a1 Not to know the i dative dispo- 
sition of things IS the state of slaves or children; to have 
mapped out the Universe is the boast, or at least the 
ambition, of Philosophy, f. 

Mc ^^over, such knowledge is not a mere extrinsic or 
acc idental advantage, which is ouis to-day and another's 
to- morrow, which may be got up from a book, an d 
easily forgotten a gain, which we can command or com- 
mim IcafFlit out picas uT^ which we can i bouow for the 

occ asion , cany about in ou r han d, and Take 

m arket , it is an a^ quircd^ill umination, it is a habit, a 
pel spnal pos sess lonT an d mT lmv^rd^^idownie And* 
this IS the reason, why it is more coriect, as well as more 
usual, to speak of a Univcisity as a place of education, 

! than of instiuction, though, when knowledge is concerned, 
instruction would at first sight have seemed the more 
’ appropriate word We are insti acted, for instance, in 
‘ manual exercises, in the fine and useful arts, in trades, 

' and m ways of business , for thcj^sc arc methods, which 
I have little or no effect upon the mind itself, aie contained 
rules committed to memory, to tradition, or to use. 
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and bear upon an end external to themselves. IJut 
ed. u.cation is a higher, word . it imp Iaca..iUl.. a^ 
o ur mental nature^ and the formation of a characte r 7 " it 
I S something mdm dual and permanent, a nd is commonly^ 
spo ken of in connexion with religion ^ nd_yirUae. When,. 
theiTwespeair^rTEF^oii^ of Knowledge as! 

being Education, we thcicby really imply that that; 
Knowledge is a state or condition of mind; and since i 
cultivation of mind is surely woith seeking for its own 
sake, we are thus brought once more to the conclusion, j 
which the word Liberal'^ and the word ‘"Philosophy” 
have already ^suggested, that there is a Knowledge, 
which is desirable, though nothing come of jt, as being 
of itself a treasure, and a sufficient lemuncratiOn of years 
of labour, v 


This, then, is the answer which I am prepared to give 
to the question with which I opened this Discouise 
Bcfoic going on to speak of the object of the Chuich in 
taking up Philosophy, and the uses to which she puts it, 
I am prepaicd to mamtam that Philosophy is its own 
end, and, as I conceive, I liavc now begun the proof of 
it I ^m prepared to mamtam that there is a knowledge 
worth possessing for what it is, and not meiely foi what 
it does ; and what minutes remain to me to-(lay I shall 
devote to the removal of some portion of the indistinct- 
ness and confusion with which the subject may in some 
minds be surrounded 

It may be objected then, that, when we profess to 
seek Knowledge for some end or other beyond itself, 
whatever it be, we speak intelligibly , but that, what- 
ever men may have said, howcvci obstinately the id-^a 
may have kept its ground fiom age to age, still it 
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simply unmeaning to say that we seek Knowledge for 
Its own sake, and for nothing else , for that it ever leads 
to something beyond itself, which therefore is its end, 
and the cause why it is desirable ; — m^oreover, that this 
en d^is twofold, either of this world or of the next : tha t 
all knowledge is cultivated either for secular objects or 
for eternal , that if it is directed to secular objects, it is 
called Useful Knowledge, if to eternal, Religious or 
Christian Knowledge, — inconsequence, that if, as I have 
allowed, this Liberal Knowledge does not benefit the 
body or estate, it ought to benefit the soul , but if the 
fact be really so, that it is neither a physical or a secular 
good on the one hand, nor a moral good on the other, it 
1 cannot be a good at all, and is not worth the trouble 
jwhich is necessary for its acquisition. 

And then I may be reminded that the professors of this 
Liberal or Philosophical Knowledge have themselves, in 
every age, recognized this exposition of the matter, and 
h^e;^ submitted to the issue in which it terminates , fon 
Im ey have ever been attemptino to make men vntuous ; 
or, if not, at least have assumed that refinement of mind 
vva£3 L^iFue, aiid that they themselves were tEe virtuous 
portion_qfl mankind This they have professed on the 
one hand , and on the other, they have utterly failed in 
their professions, so as ever to make themselves a proverb 
among men, and a laughing-stock both to the grave and 
the dissipated portion of mankind, in consequence of 
them Thus they have furnished against themselves both 
the ground and the means of their own exposure, with- 
out any trouble at all to any one else. In a word, froml 
the time that Athens was the University of the worldl 
‘ what has Philosophy taught men, but to promise withoul 
rpr^tising, and to aspire without attaining ? What haq 
^j-kfe deep and lofty thought of its disciples ended in but 
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eloquent words Nay, what has its teaching ever medi- 
tated, when it was boldest iii its icmedies for human ill, 
beyond chaiming us to sleep by its lessons, that we 
might feel nothing at all ? like some melodious air, oi 
rather like those stiong and transpoiting pei fumes, which 
> at first spread their sweetness over every thing they 
touch, but in a little while do but offend in proportion as 
^they once pleased us. Did Philosophy suppoit Cicero 
under the disfavour of the fickle populace, or nerve Seneca 
to oppose an impernil tyrant ^ It abandoned Brutus, as he 
’ sorrowfully confessed, in his greatest need, and it forced 
Cato, as his panegyrist strangely boasts, into the false 
position of defying heaven How few can be counted 
among its piofcssors, who, like Polcmo, were thereby 
conveited fiom a profligate com sc, or like Anaxagoras, 
phought the world well lost in exchange for its posses- 
sion ? The philosophci m Rassedas taught supei human 
doctrine, and then succumbed without an effort to a tiial 
of human affection 

^ He discoursed,” we aie told, ‘Svilh great energy on 
the government of the passions Ills look was venerable, 
hi > action giaccful, his inx)iuinciatiQ ii^ i:learr] an^^ 
dic dorT^cleg amt He showed, with gieat sticngth of 
sentiment and variety of illustiation, that human nature 
is degraded and debased, when the lower faculties pie- 
dominate ovei the higher. He communicated the 
various precepts given, from time to time, for the con- 
quest of passion, and displayed the happiness of those 
who had obtained the important victory, after which 
man is no long^r^tl ^slave ^f fear, nor the fool^f Jxope , . 
I^He enum^Tafed'HnMy examples ‘of EcTocs^immovcable 
by pain or pleasure, yiho looked with indifference on 
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Rasselas in a few days found the philosopher in a 
room half darkened, with his eyes misty, and his face 
pale. “Sir,” said he, “ you have come at a time when 
all human fiiendship is useless , w hat I suffer ca^poth^ 
remed md, wha ±I have lost ca nnot be suptp l ied. . Mv 
daugEtSr, my^onl^ daughteffTrom" whose tenderness I 
expected all the comforts of my age, died last night of 
a fever.” “ Sir,” said the prince, “ mortality is an event 
by which a wise man can never be surprised ; we know 
that death is always near, and it should therefore always 
be expected ” “Young man,” answered the philosopher, 
“you speak like one who has never fejt the pangs of 
separation.” “ Have you, then, forgot the precept,” said 
Rasselas, “ which you so powerfully enforced ? . . con- 

' sider that external things are naturally variable, but 
truth and reason are always the same.” “What comfort,” 
Isaid the mourner, “ can truth and reason afford me ? 
Ipf what effect are they now, but to tell me that my 
daughter will not be restored } ” 

8 

Better, far better, to make no piofessions, you will 
say, than to cheat others with what we are not, and to 
scandalize them with what we are The sensualist, or 
the man of the world, at any rate is not the victim of fine 
words, but pursues a reality and gams it The Philo- 
sophy of Utility, you will say. Gentlemen, has at least 
done its work , and I grant it, — it aimed low, but it has 
fulfilled Its aim If that man of great intellect who has 
been its Prophet in the conduct of life played false to 
his own professions, he was not bound by his philosophy 
to be true to his friend or faithful in his trust. Moral 
virtue was not the line in which he undertook to instruct 
^nen , and though, as the poet calls him, he were the 
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“meanest’^ of mankind, he was so in what may be called 
Ills pnvate capacity and without any prejudice to the 
theory of induction. He had a right to be so, if he chose, 
for any thing that the Idols of the den or the theatre 
had to say to the contrary His mission was the 
increase of physical enjoyment and social comfort ; 
and most wondei fully, most awfully has he fulfilled his 
conception and his design. Almost day by day have 
we fresh and fresh shoots, an3^buds, and blossoms, 
which are to ripen into fruit, on that magical tree of 
knowledge which he planted, and to which none of 
u s -perhaps, except the very^ poor, but owes, if not his ~ 
present life, at lea.st his daily food, his health, and 
general well-being. He was the divinely provided 
minister of temporal benefits to all of us so great, that, 
whatever I am forced to think of him as a man, I have 
not the heart, from mere gratitude, to speak of him 
severely. And, in spite of the tendencies of his philoso- 
phy, which arc, as we see at this day, to depreciate, or 
to trample on Theology, he has himself, in his writings, 
gone out of his way, as if with a prophetic misgiving 
of those tendencies, to insist on it as the instiument of 
that beneficent Father, f who, when He came on caith in 
visible form, took on Him fust and most prominently 

* It will be seen that on the whole I vigiee with Loid Macaulay m his 
Essay on Bacon’s Philosophy. I do not know whether he would agiee 
with me 

f De Augment iv 2 , vid Macaulay’s Essay , vid also “ In puncipio 
opens ad Dcum Patiem, Deum Veibuni, Deum Spiutum, preces fundimus 
humillimas et aidentissimas, ut humani generis ceuimnaium memoics, et 
peregrinationis istius vitce, in qua dies paucos et males tenmus, nozns sms 
eleemosymSi yer manus nost7'as^ famiham humanam dotaie dignentur 
Atque illud msuper suppliccs rogamus, ne hwmm divmis ojficiant , neve 
ex resej^atwne vianmi sensils, et acccnsione majore liiminis naturalis, ahqmd 
maeduhtatis et noctis, animis nostris eiga divma mystciia obonntui,” elc 
Pi a/. Instaur Magn 
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the office of assuaging the bodily wounds of human 
nature And truly, like the old medicinet in the tale, 
'‘he sat diligently at his work, and hummed, with 
cheeiful countenance, a pious song;” and then in turn 
“ went out singing into the meadows so gaily^ that those 
who had seen him from afar might well have thought it" 
was a youth gathering flowers for his beloved, instead 
of an old physician gathering healing herbs in the 
morning dew ” ^ 

Alas, that men, in the action of life or m their heart 
of hearts, are not what they seem to be in their moments 
of excitement, or m their trances or intoxications of 
genius, — so good, so noble, so serene ! Alas, that Bacon 
too in his own way should after all be but the fellow of 
those heathen philosophers who in their disadvantages 
had some excuse for their inconsistency, and who surprise 
us rather in what they did say than in what they did 
not do * Alas, that he too, like Socrates or Seneca, must 
be stripped of his holy-day coat, which looks so fair, and 
should be but a mockery amid his most majestic gravity 
of phrase , and, for all his vast abilities, should, in the 
littleness of his own moral being, but typify the intel- 
lectual narrowness of his school ’ However, granting 
all this, heroism after all was not his philosophy : — I 
canfiot deny he has abundantly achieved what he 
proposed His is simply a Method whereby bodily dis- 
comforts and temporal wants aie to be most effectually 
removed from the greatest number , and already, before 
it has shown any signs of exhaustion, the gifts of nature, 
m their most artificial shapes and luxurious profusion 
and diversity, from all quarters of the earth, are, it is 
undeniable, by its means bi ought even to our doors, and 
we rejoice m them 


pouque’s Unknown 
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Useful Knowlcdi^c then, I grant, has clone its woilc ; 
and/LilxxaiJ^aQA^^l^^ ceitainly- Ira^»- 4iC3t:.-doaeuls 
suppQsmg, as the objcclQxv-^ 
direct cnd^Ji ke Reli gi ous Kno wledae> is to make men 
b etter , but this I will not for an instant allow, and, 
unless I allow it, those objectors have said nothing to 
the purpose I admit, rather I maintain, what they have 
been urging, for ^I con sider Kj^nzl^d g^ to have its end in 
itself For all its friends, or its enemies, may say, I 
insist upon it, #diat it is as real a mistake to burden it 
with virtue or religion as with the mechanical aits Its 
direct business is not to steel the soul against temptation 
or to console it m affliction, any more than to set the 
loom in motion, or to ducct the steam carnage; be it 
evci so much the means oi the condition of both ma- 
terial and moial advancement, still, taken by and in 
itself, it as little mends our heaits as it imprcwcs oiu 
tcmpoial circumstances And if its eulogists claim for 
it such a powei, they commit the very same kind of 
cncioachment on a province not their own as the 
political economist who should maintam that his science 
educated him for casuistiy or diplomacy. VKnowlcdge 
IS one thing, virtue is another , good sense is not con- 
science, refinement is not humility, noi is largeness and 
justness of view faith Philosophy, however enlightened, 
however profound, gives no command over the passions, 
no influential motives, no vivifying pnnciples. Liberal 
Education makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, 
but the gentleman. It is well to be a gentlemen, it is 
well to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a 
candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and 
courteous bearing in the conduct of life , — these arc 
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^onnatuial qualities of a laige knowledge, they are the 
/objects of a University; I am advocating, I shall illus- 
trate and insist upon them , but still, I repeat, they are 
no guarantee for sanctity or even for conscientiousness, 
they may attach to the man of the world, to the profli- 
gate, to the heartless, — pleasant, alas, and attractive as 
he shows when decked out in them. Taken by them- 
selves, they do but seem to be what they are not , they 
look like virtue at a distance, but they are detected by 
close observers, and on the long run ; and hence it is 
that they are popularly accused of pretence and hypo- 
crisy, not, I repeat, from their own famlt, but because 
their professors and their admirers persist in taking them 
for what they are not, and are officious in arrogating for 
them a praise to which they have no claim. Quarry the 
granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel with a 
thread of silk , then may you hope with such keen and ^ 
delicate instruments as human knowledge and human 
\icason to contend against those giants, the passion and 
the piidc of man 

Surely we aic not diiven to theories of this kind, in 
Older to vindicate the value and dignity of Liberal 
Knowledge Surely the real grounds on which its pre- 
tensions lest aic not so very subtle or abstruse, so very 
sticinge or improbable Surely it is veiy intelligible to 
say, and that is what I say here, that Liberal Education, 
viewed in itself, is simply the cultivation of the intellect, 
as such, and its object is nothing more or less than 
inteljectual excellence Lveiy thing has its own perfec- 
tion, be it highei or lower in the scale of things, and the 
perfection of one is not the perfection of another. 
Things animate, inanimate, visible, invisible, all are good 
m their kind, and have a beU of themselves, which is an 
object of puisuit Why do you take such pains with 
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your garden or your paik ? You see to your walks and 
turf and shiubbenes, to youi tices and drives, not as 
if you meant to make an oi chard of the one, or corn or 
pastuie land of the othei, but because thcic is a special 
beauty in all that is goodly in wood, water, plain, and 
slope, brought all togcthei by art into one shape, and 
grouped into one whole Your cities are beautiful, your 
palaces, your public buildings, your te^vitorial mansions, 
your churches , and thgJj>bea^=ity4ea:ds4Q ^ 
itself. There j^ a physical beauty and a moral : there is 
a &eauty o Tp^on, there is a beauty of our moral being , 
whi ch is natuSTvirtue ^ and ni T i ke'lnanner t here is a 
bea uty, there is a perfection, of the intelle ct Tdr^fels 
an ideal perfection in these various subject-matters, 
towards which individual instances arc seen to rise, and 
which are the standaids foi all instances whatcvci The 
Greek divinities and demigods, as the statuary has 
moulded them, with their symmetry of figure, and 
their high forehead and then icgular features, arc the 
perfection of physical beauty The heroes, of whom 
history tells, Alexander, or Cmsar, or Scipio, or Saladin, 
are the lepiesentatives of that magnanimity or self- 
mastery V/hich IS the greatness of human natuic. Chris- 
tianity too has its heroes, and in the supernatural Older, 
and we call them Saints. The artist puls before him 
beauty of feature and form ; the poet, beauty of mind ; 
the preacher, the beauty of grace ; t hen intellect too. I 
repeat, has its beautv\ mid it has th ose who ami at it. 
To ope1n t¥e'ltnndr^ to reSoeTt^ASTbl^i 

to know, and to digest, master, rule, and use itslviiow- 
ledge, to give it powei over its own faculties, application, 
flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, 
address, eloquent expression, is an object as intelligible 
I (for here we are inquiring, not what the object ' of a 
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Liberal Education is woith, nor what use the Church 
makes of it, but what it is in itself), I say, an object as 
uitelligible as the cultivation of virtue, while, at the 
same time, it is absolutely distinct from it 

10 

This indeed is but a temporal object, and a transitory 
possession ; but so are other things in themselves which 
we make much of and pursue. Th e moralist will tell 
u s that man, in all his functions, is hut a flower 
bl o.ssoms and lades, except so far as a higher pnnrip lp 
breathes upon him, an d makes hi m and,what he is im~^ 
naorfat: Body and mind are carried on into an eternai" 
state of being by the gifts of Divine Munificence , but 
at first they do but fail in a failing woild; and if the 
powers of intellect decay, the powers of the body have 
decayed before them, and, as an Hospital or an Alms- 
house, though Its end be ephemeral, may be sanctified 
to the service of religion, so surely may a University, 
even were it nothing more than I have as yet described 
It W e attain to heaven by using t his world wdl, 
th ough It is jx i "pa s Z a ^ ay , we perfec t ouFTSure. not bv 
un doing It, but by ia dding to it wh^ is m^ tEannatum, 
and directing it towaids anus highei than its own. 


DISCOURSE VI. 


KNOWLEDGE VIEWED IN RELATION TO LEARNING 

I, 

I T were well^if the English, like the Greek language, 
possessed some definite word to express, simply and 
generally, intellectual proficiency or perfection, such as 
“ health,” as used with reference to the animal frame, and 
virtue,” with reference to our moral nature. I am not 
able to find such a term , — talent, ability, genius, belong 
distinctly to the law material, which is the subject-mattci, 
not to that excellence which is the result ot exercise and 
training. When we tuin, indeed, to the particular kinds 
of intellectual perfection, woids arc foithcoming for oui 
purpose, as, for instance, judgment, taste, and skill, yet 
even these belong, for the most part, to powers or 
habits bearing upon practice or upon ait, and not to any 
perfect conaition of tnc intellect, considered in itself 
Wisdom, again, is certainly a moie comprehensive word 
than any other, but it has a diiect relation to conduct, 
and to human life. Knowledge, indeed, and Science 
express purely intellectual ideas, but still not a state 
or quality of the intellect ; for knowledge, in its ordinary 
sense, is but one of its circumstances, denoting a posses- 
Sion or a habit , and science has been appropriated to 
the subject matter of the intellect, instead of belonging 
m English, as it ought to do, to the intellect itself. The 
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consequence is that, on an occasion like this, many words 
are necessary, in order, first, to bring out and convey 
what surely is no difficult idea in itself, — that of the 
cultivation of the intellect as an end, next, in order to 
recommend what surely is no unreasonable object , and 
lastly, to describe and make the mind realize the particular 
perfection m which that object consists Every one^ 
knows ^actically what are the constituents of health 
of virtu e ; and every one recognizes health and virtue as_ 
endF To^ be purs i^d , it is otherwise with intellectual 
excelTence, and this must be my excuse, if I seem to 
any one to be bestowing a good deak of labour on 
a preliminary matter. 

In default of a recognized term, I have called the 
perfection or virtue of the intellect by the name of philo- 
sophy, philosophical knowledge, enlargement of mind, 
or illumination , teims which are not uncommonly given 
to it by writers of this day but, whatever name we 
bestow on it, it is, I believe, as a matter of history, the 
business of a Univeisity to make this intellectual culture 
its direct scope, or to employ itself in the education of 
the intellect, — ju^ as t he work of a Hospital lies in 
healing the sick_ or _woauided^f_,a„JR,Lding7ornFe^ 
ScIooqI, or~"of a Gymnasi um, m ex ercising the limbs, of 
an AlmHiousc, in aiding and solEan g^Thc old, oF an 
Orghm^e. m pro tectin g innocence, of a Penitentia ry, 
m restoring the_guilty I say, a Umver^y, taken in I’s 
barelde^and before we vievnriis''lin^instuimen^ of the 
Chuich, has this object and this mission , it conten^jaLes^ 
nei ther m oral mipiessi on nor mechani cal production : it 
prQf:^seT to exercise th e muid^neiTIiGr in ait nor m 
dut; 5 Z;_jts jun£tmn ys in tellectual c ulture , here it may 
leave its scholars, and it has done its work when it 
has done as much as this It educates the intellect 
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to reason well in all to^reach out 

trutETanH fo^l asp it 

2 . 

This, I said in my foregoing Discourse, was the object 
of a Univeisity, viewed in itself, and apart fiom the 
Catholic Chinch, or from the State, or fiom any othei 
power which may use it , and I illustrated this m various 
ways. I said that the intellect must have an excellence 
of Its own, for there was nothing which had net its 
specific good , that the word “ educate” would net be 
used of intellecT:ual cultuie, as it is used, had not the 
intellect had an end of its own , that, had it not such an 
end, there woul d be j i£ jnieaixing,Jil_ca.lJxijg^j^^ 
int ellect ual cxeicis_cs **libci aV’ in conhast with ^* useful ,” 
as irconimonly done , that the vciy notToii of a philo- 
sophical temper implied it, for it threw us bacK upon 
research and system as ends in thcmscives, distinct from 
effects and woiks of any kind ; that a philosophical 
scheme of knciwlcdgc, or system of sciences, could net, 
from the natuic of the case, issue in any one dchrite ait 
or pursuit, as its end , and that, on the othci hand, the 
discovery and contemplation of tiuth, to which icscarch 
and systematizing led, wcic surely sufficient ends, though 
nothing beyond them wcie added, and that they had 
ever been accounted sufficient by mankind. 

Here then I take up the subject, and, having detci- 
mmed that the cultivation of the intellect is an end distinct 
and sufficient in itself, and that, so far as words go it 
IS an enlargement or illumination, I proceed to inquire 
what this mental breadth, or power, or light, or philo- 
sophy consists in A Hospital heals a broken limb oi 
cures a fever- what does an Institution effect, which 
professes the health, not of the body, not of the soul, 
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but of the intellect ? What is this good, which in 
former times, as well as our own, has been found worth 
the notice, the appropriation, of the Catholic Church ? 

I have then to investigate, in the Discourses which 
follow, those qualities and characteristics of the intellect 
in which Its cultivation issues or rather consists ; and, 
with a view of assisting myself in this undertaking, I 
s hall recur to certain questions which have alieady beenl 
to uched upon These ques tions are three viz the 
rela tion of intellectual culturerfirst,To mere knowledge l 
secondly, to professional knowledge , and thirdly, to 
r eligious otdTgF words, are acqim^ement s 
attainments tlie _acape^-Qf a Unj yersity Education ^ 
or expertness tn p ai ticidar arts_ girrtTpmFlJPlfgf 

f or something besides thj ^se 
thiee ? These questions I shall examine m succession, 
with the purpose I have mentioned , and I hope to he 
excused, if, m this anxious undertaking, I am led to 
repeat what, either in these Discourses or elsewhere, I 
have already put upon paper. And first, of Mere 
Knoivlcdge^ or Learning, and its connexion with intel- 
lectual illumination or Philosophy ^ 

3 * 

I suppose the priniA-facic view which the public at^ 
large would take of a University, considering it as a places 
of Education, is nothing moie or less than a place fom 
acquiring a gieat deal of knowledge on a great many I 
subjects Mcmoiy is one of the first developed of the 
mental faculties , a boy’s business when he goes to 
school is to Icain, that is, to store up things in his 
mernoiy. For some years his intellect is little more 
than an instrument for taking in facts, or a receptacle for 
storing them ' he welcomes them as fast as they come to 
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him ; he lives on what is without , he has his eyes ever 
about him , he has a lively susceptibility of impressions , 
he imbibes information of evciy kind , and little does he 
make his own m a true sense of the word, living lather 
upon his neighbours all around him He has opinions, 
lehgious, political, and hteraiy, and, for a boy, is veiy 
positive in them and sure about them , but he gets them 
from his schoolfellows, or his mastets, or his parents, as 
the case may be Such as he is m his other relations, 
such also IS he in his school exercises ; his mind is obser- 
vant, sharp, ready, retentive , he is almost passive in th e 
a cquis itioB... ^ gknow ledge. I say this m no disparage- 
ment of the idea of a clevei boy. Geography, chionology, 
histoiy, language, natuial history, he heaps up the matter 
of these studies as trcasuies for a futuie day It is the 
seven yeais of plenty with him he gatlieis in by hand- 
fuls, like the Egyptians, witliout counting , ,ind though. 
<is time goes on, there is excicise foi his argumentative 
powers in the Elements of Mathematics, and for his 
taste in the Poets and Orators, still, while at school, or 
at least, till quite the last years of his time, he acqunes, 
^and little more , and when he is leaving (or the Umver- 
Lsity^Jm is i nainly th jESx^aiiirc"^^ n ^m(lue?fcl:s~7uid 
pr cumstanccs, an d inade iip,o£ iicciden 
jDr hot7as"the case be Moi covet, the moial habits, 
wlncir‘“aTe" *ir boy’s praise, encourage and assist this 
icsult, that IS, diligence, assKlmty, regularity, despatch, 
persevering application, foi these arc the direct conditions 
of acquisition, and naturally lead to it Acciuiicments, 
again, are emphatically producible, and at a moment , 
they are a something to show, both for master and 
scholar; an audience, -even though ignoiant themselves 
of the subjects of an examination, can compichond 
when questions are answered and when they arc not. 
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'^Here again is a reason why mental culture is in the minds 
of men identified with the acquisition of knowledge. 

The same notion possesses the public mind, when it 
passes on from the thought of a school to that of a 
University . and with the best of reasons so far as this, 

I that there is no true culture without acquirements, and 
f that_..philosaphy- 4 a^ kno\ rfedg e. It requires a 

great deal of reading, oT'a of information, to 

warrant us in putting forth our opinions on any serious 
subject ; and with out such learnin g the 
mind may beahle'lndeed to dazzIeT to am use, ^o 
refute, to^^perplex, but riot to com e to any useful ie 3ul|^ 
or any trustTOrth^Tcor ^iB'n j^ j^TITere are indeed peibons**' 
who^'profess~TlJIHS^ view of the matter, and even 
^act upon it. Every now and then you will find a 
person of vigorous or fertile mind, who relies upon his 
own resources, despises all former authors, and gives the 
world, with the utmost fearlessness, his views upon 
religion, or histoij^, or any other popular subject And 
his works may sell for a while ; he may get a name in 
his day , but this will be all. His readers are sure to 
find on the long run that fits doctrines are mere theories, 
and not the expression of fact^, that they are chaff in- 
stead of bread, and then his populautj" drops as suddenly 
as it rose. > 

Knowledge then is the indispensable condition of 
expansion of mind, and the instrument of attaining to it; 
this cannot be denied, it is ever to be insisted on; I 
begin with it as a first pnnciplc , however, the very truth 
of it carries men too far, and confirms to them the notion 
that it IS the whole of the matter. A narrow mind is 
thought to be that which contains' little knowledge ; and 
an* enlarged mind, that which holds a great deal; and 
what seems to put the mattci beyond dispute is, the 

9 
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fact of the great number of studies which are puisued 
m a University, by its very profession Lectures are 
given on every kind of subject, examinations are held; 
prizes awaided. There are moral, metaphysical, phy- 
sical Professors , Professors of languages, of history, 
of mathematics, of experimental science Lists of ques- 
tions are published, wondeiful for their range and 
depth, variety and difficulty , treatises are written, which 
carry upon their very face the evidence of extensive 
reading or multifarious infoimation, what then is want- 
ing for mental culture to a person of large reading and 
scientific attamments!^ what is grasp of mind but ac- 
quit ement^ where shall philosophical repose be found, 
but in the consciousness and enjoyment of large intel- 
lectual possessions ^ 

And yet this notion is, I conceive, a mistake, and my 
present business is to show that it is one, and that the end 
of a Libeial Education is not mcie knowledge, or know- 
ledge consideied in its matter ; and I shall best attain my 
object, by actually setting down some cases, which will 
be generally gi anted to be instances of the process of 
enlightenment or enlargement of mind, and others which 
are not, and thus, by the compaiison, you will be able 
to judge for yourselves, Gentlemen, whether Knowledge, 
that is, acquirement, is after all the real principle of the 
enlargement, or whether that principle is not rather 
something beyond it 


, 4 * 

For instance,^ let a person, whose experience has 
hitherto been confined to the more calm and unpretend- 

* The pages which follow are taken almost veihatim horn the author’s 
14th (Oxfoid) University Sermon, which, at the time of writing thu» 
Discourse, he did not expect ever to repi mt. 
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ing scenery of these islands, whether here or m England, 
go for the first time into parts whei'e physical nature 
puts on her wilder and more awful forms, whether at 
home or abroad, as into mountainous districts , or let one, 
who has ever lived in a quiet village^ go for the fiist 
time to a great metropolis, — then I suppose he will have 
a sensation which perhaps he never had before He has 
a feeling not in addition or increase of former feelings, 
but of something different m its nature He will perhaps 
be borne forward, and find for a time that he has lost his 
bearings He has made a certain progress, and he hks 
a consciousness of mental enlargement 7 he does not 
stand where he did, he has a new centre, and a range of 
thoughts to which he was before a stranger. 

Again, the view of the heavens which the telescope 
opens upon us, if allowed to fill and possess the mind, 
may almost whirl it round and make it dizzy. It brings 
in a flood of ideas, and is rightly called an intellectual 
enlargement, whatever is meant by the term. 

And so again, the sight of beasts of prey and other 
foreign animals, their strangeness, the originality (if I 
may use the term) of their forms and gestures and habits 
and their variety and independence of each other, throw 
us out of ourselves into another creation, and as if under 
another Creator, if I may so express the temptation 
which may come on the mind. We seem to have new 
faculties, or a new exercise for our faculties, by this 
addition to our knowledge , like a prisoner, who, having 
been accustomed to wear manacles or fetters, suddenly 
finds his arms and legs free. 

Hence Physical Science generally, in all its depart- 
ments, as bringing before us the exuberant riches and 
1 esources, yet the orderly course, of the Universe, elevates 
and excites the student, and at first, I may say, almost 
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takes away his breath, while in time it exercises a 
tranquilizing influence upon him. 

Again, the study of history is said to enlarge and 
enlighten the mind, and why ? because, as I conceive, it 
gives It a power of judging of passing events, and of all 
events, and a conscious superioiity over them, which 
befoie it did not possess. 

And in like manner, what is called seeing the world, 
entering into active life, going into society, travelling, 
gaining acquaintance with the vaiious classes of the 
community, coming into contact with the principles and 
modes of thought of various parties, interests, and races, 
their views, aims, habits and manneis, their religious 
creeds and forms of woiship, — gaining experience how 
various yet how alike men arc, how low-minded, how 
bad, how opposed, yet how confident in their opinions , 
all this exerts a peiccptiblc influence upon the mind, 
which It is impossible to mistake, be it good or be it 
bad, and is popularly called its enlargement 

And then again, the first time the mind comes across 
the arguments and speculations of unbelievcis, and feels 
what a novel light they cast upon what he has hitherto 
accounted sacred , and still more, if it gives in to them 
and embiaces them, and thiows off as so much prejudice 
what it has hitherto held, and, as if waking from a 
dream, begins to realize to its imagination that there is 
now no such thing as law and the transgression of law, 
that sin is a phantom, and punishment a bugbear, that it 
IS free to sin, free to enjoy the world and the flesh , and 
still further, when it does enjoy them, and reflects that 
it may think and hold just what it will, that “ the woild 
IS all befoie it where to choose,” and what system to 
build up as its own private pcibuasion , when this torrent 
of wilful thoughts rushes over and inundates it, who will 
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deny that the fruit of the tree of knowledge, or what the 
mind takes for knowledge, has made it one of the gods, 
with a sense of expansion and elevation, — an intoxication 
in reality, still, so far as the subjective state of the mind 
goes, an illumination ? Hence the fanaticism of individuals 
or nations, who suddenly cast off their Maker. Their eyes 
are opened ; and, like the judgment-stricken king in the 
Tragedy, they see two suns, and a magic universe, out of 
which they look back upon their former state of faith and 
innocence with a sort of contempt and indignation, as if 
they were then but fools, and the dupes of imposturf. 

On the other hand, Religion has its own enlargement, 
and an enlargement, not of tumult, but of peace It is 
often remarked of uneducated persons, who have hitherto 
thought little of the unseen world, that, on their turning 
to God, looking into themselves, regulating their hearts, 
refoi mmg their conduct, and meditating on death and 
judgment, heaven and hell, they seem to become, in 
point of intellect, different beings from what they were 
Before, they took things as they came, and thought no 
more of one thing than another But now every event 
has a meaning, they have their own estimate of whatever 
happens to them , they are mindful of times and seasons, 
and compare the present with the past , and the world, 
no longer dull, monotonous, unprofitable, and hopeless, 
is a various and complicated drama, with parts and an 
object, and an awful moral 


s. 

Now from these instance^, to which many more might 
be added, it is plain, first, that the communication of 
knowledge certainly is either a condition or the means 
of fhat sense of enlargement or enlightenment, of which 
^ at this day we hear so much in ceitain quarters; this 
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cannot be denied , but next, it is equally plain, that such 
communication is not the whole of the piocess The 
enlaigemcnt consists, not incicly in the passive leccption 
into the mind of a numbci of ideas hitherto unknown to 
It, but in the mind’s cncigetic and simultaneous action 
upon and towards and among those new ideas, which are 
rushing in upon it It is the action of a foimative power, 
reducing to order and meaning the matter of our acquire- 
ments , it IS a making the objects of our knowledge 
subjectively our own, or, to use a familiar word, it is a 
digestion of what we receive, into the substance of our 
previous state 5f thought , and without this no enlarge- 
anent is said to follow There is no enlargement, unless 
there be a comparison of ideas one with another, as they 
come before the mind, and a systematising of them 
We feel oui minds to be glowing and expanding then, 
when we not only learn, but icfcr what we leain to what 
we know already. It is not the meie addition to our 
knowledge that is the illumination , but the locomotion, 
the movement onwards, of that mental ccntie, to which 
both what we know, and what we are learning, the ac- 
cumulating mass of our acquiiemcnts, giavitatcs And 
therefore a truly great intellect, and recognized to be 
such by the common opinion of mankind, such as the 
intellect of Aiistotle, or of St Thomas, or of Newion, or 
of Goethe, (I purposely take instances within and with- 
out the Catholic pale, when I would speak of the intellect 
as such,) is one which takes a connected view of old and 
new, past and present, far and neai, and which has an 
insight into the influence of all these one on another; 
without which thcie is no whole, and no ccntie It 
possesses the knowledge, not only of things, but also of 
their mutual and true relations , knowledge, not merely 
considered as acquirement but as philosophy. 
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Accordingly, when this analytical, distributive, har- 
monizing process is away, the mind experiences no 
enlargement, and is not reckoned as enlightened or 
compiehensive, whatever it may add to its knowledge 
For instance, a great memory, as I have already said, 
does not make a philosopher, any more than a dictionary 
can be called a giammar There are men who embrace 
in their minds a vast multitude of ideas, but with little 
sensibility about their real relations towards each other 
These may be antiquarians, annalists, naturalists ; they 
may be learned in the law, they may be versed in 
statistics , they are most useful in their own place , I 
should shrink from speaking disrespectfully of them , 
still, there is nothing in such attainments to guarantee 
the absence of narrowness of mind If they are nothing 
more than well-read men, or men of information, they 
have not what specially deserves the name of culture of 
mind, or fulfils the type of Liberal Education 

In like manner, we sometimes fall in with persons who 
have seen much of the world, and of the men who, m 
their day, have played a conspicuous part in it, but who 
gcneialize nothing, and have no observation, in the true 
sense of the word. They abound in information in 
detail, curious and entertaining, about men and things , 
and, having lived under the influence of no very clear or 
settled piinciples, religious or political, they speak of 
every one and every thing, only as so many phenomena, 
which are complete in themselves, and lead to nothing, 
not discussing them, or teaching any truth, or instiucting 
the hearer, but simply talking No one would say that 
these pel sons, well informed as they are, had attained to 
any great culture of intellect or to philosophy. 

The ease is the same still more stiikingly where the 
persons in question are beyond dispute men of inferior 
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powers and deficient education. Perhaps they have 
been much in foreign countries, and they leccive, in a 
passive, otiose, unfruitful way, the various facts which are 
forced upon them theie. Seafaring men, for example, 
lange fiom one end of the earth to the other; but the 
multiplicity of external objects, which they have encoun- 
tered, forms no symmetrical and consistent pictuie upon 
their imagination , they see the tapestry of human life, 
as it were on the wrong side, and it tells no story. They 
sleep, and they rise up, and they find themselves, now in 
Europe, now in Asia ; they see visions of great cities and 
wild regions, thfey are in the marts of commerce, or amid 
the islands of the South , they gaze on Pompey’s Pillar, 
or on the Andes ; and nothing which meets them carries 
them forwaid or backward, to any idea beyond itself 
Nothing has a drift or relation ; nothing has a history or 
a promise. Every thing stands by itself, and comes and 
goes m its turn, like the shifting scenes of a show, which 
leave the spectator where he was. Perhaps you aienear 
such a man on a particular occasion, and expect him to 
be shocked or perplexed at something which occuis, 
but one thing is much the same to him as another, or, if 
he is perplexed, it is as not knowing what to say, whether 
it is right to admire, or to lidiculc, or to disapprove, 
while conscious that some cxpicssion of opinion is ex- 
pected from him ; for m fact he has no standard of judg- 
ment at all, and no landmarks to guide him to a conclu- 
sion. Such is mere acquisition, and, I repeat, no one 
would dieam of calling it philosophy. 

6 . 

Instances, such as tliOsc, confiim, by the contiast, the 
conclusion I have already drawn from those which pre- 
ceded them That only is tiue enlaigement of mind 
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which is the power of viewing many things at once as 
one whole, of refen ing them severally to their true place 
in the universal system, of undeistandmg their respective 
values, and determining their mutual dependence. Thus 
is that form of Universal Knowledge, of which I have on 
a former occasion spoken, set up in the individual intel- 
lect, and constitutes its perfection. Possessed of this 
real illumination, the mind never views any part of the 
extended subject-matter of Knowledge without recol- 
lecting that it IS but a part, or without the associations 
which Spring from this recollection It makes every 
thing in some sort lead to every thingVlse ; it would 
communicate the image of the whole to every separate 
portion, till that whole becomes m imagination like a 
spirit, every where pervading and penetrating its com- 
ponent parts, and giving them one definite meaning. 
Just as our bodily organs, when mentioned, recall their 
function in the body, as the word creation ” suggests 
the Creator, and subjects” a sovereign, so, in the mind 
of the Philosophei, as we are abstractedly conceiving of 
him, the elements of the physical and moral world, 
sciences, aits, pursuits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, 
individualities, are all viewed as one, with correlative 
functions, and as gradually by successive combinations 
conveiging, one and all, to the true centre. 

To have even a portion of this illuminative reason and 
true philosophy is the highest state to which nature can 
aspire, in the way of intellect , it puts the mind above 
the influences of chance and necessity, above anxiety, 
suspense, unsettlement, and superstition, which is the lot 
of the many Men, whose minds are possessed with 
some one object, take exaggerated views of its impor- 
tance, aie feverish m the pursuit of it, make it the 
measure of things which are utterly foreign to it, and 
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aie startled and despond if it happens to fail them. 
They are ever in alarm or m transport Those on the 
other hand who have no object or principle whatevei to 
hold by, lose their way, every step they take. They are 
thrown out, and do not know what to think or say, at 
every fresh juncture, they have no view of persons, or 
occurrences, or facts, winch come suddenly upon them, 
and they hang upon the opinion of others, for want of 
internal resources. But the intellect, which has been 
disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which knows, 
and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven 
the dense mass of facts and events with the elastic force 
of reason, such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be 
exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot 
but be patient, collected, and majestically calm, because it 
discerns the end in every beginning, the origin in every 
end, the law in cvciy mtcruiption, the limit in each delay ; 
because it evei knows wheie it stands, and how its path lies 
fiom one point to another It is the rfrpayfuvoc of the 
Peripatetic, and has the *^nil admiraii ” of the Stoic, — 

Felix qui potuit reuim cognoscere causas, 

Atquc iiietus omnes, et incxoiabile fitiim 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumqiie Achciontis avail 

There are men who, when m difficulties, originate at the 
moment vast ideas or dazzling piojccts , who, under the 
influence of excitement, aie able to cast a light, almost 
as if from inspiration, on a subject or com sc of action 
which comes before them ; who have a sudden presence 
of mind equal to any emeigency, rising with the occasion, 
and an undaunted magnanimous bearing, and an energy 
and keenness which k but made intense by opposition 
This IS genius, this is heroism ; it is the exhibition of a 
natural gift, which no cultuic can teach, at which no 
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Institution can aim , here, on the contrary, we are con- 
cerned, not with mere nature, but with training and 
teaching That perfection of the Intellect, which ts the 
result of Education, and its beau ideal, to be imparted 
to individuals m their respective measures, is the clear, 
calm, accurate vision and comprehension of all things, 
as far as the finite mind can embrace them, each in its 
place, and with its own characteristics upon it It is 
almost prophetic from its knowledge of history ; it is 
almost heart-searching from its knowledge of human 
nature, it has almost supernatural chanty from its 
freedom from littleness and prejudice , if has almost the 
repose of faith, because nothing can startle it , it has 
almost the beauty and harmony of heavenly contem- 
plation, so intimate is it with the eternal order of things 
and the music of the spheres 

7 - 

And now, if I may take for granted that the true and 
adequate end of intellectual training and of a University 
IS not Learning or Acquirement, but rather, is Thought 
or Reason exercised upon Knowledge, or what may\e 
called Philosophy, I shall be in a position to explain the 
various mistakes which at the present day beset the 
subject of University Education. 

I say then, if we would improve the intellect, first of 
all, we must ascend , we cannot gam real knowledge on 
a level ; we must generalize, we must reduce to method, 
we must have a grasp of principles, and group and shape 
our acquisitions by means of them It matters not 
whether our field of operation be wide or limited , in 
every case, to command it, is to mount above it Who 
has not felt the irritation of mind and impatience 
created by a deep, rich country, visited for the first time, 
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with winding lanes, and high hedges, and green steeps, 
and tangled woods, and every thing smiling indeed, but 
in a maze ? The same feeling comes upon us in a strange 
city, when we have no map of its streets. Hence you 
hear of practised travellers, when they first come into a 
place, mounting some high hill or church tower, by way 
of reconnoitiing its neighbourhood. In like manner, you 
must be above your knowledge, not under it, or it will 
oppress you ; and the more you have of it, the greatei 
will be the load. The learning of a Salmasius or a 
Burman, unless you are its master, will be your tyrant 
“ Imperat aut s^rvit , ” if you can wield it with a strong 
arm, it is a great weapon ; otherwise, 

Vis consih cxpcis 

Mole ruit sul 

You will be overwhelmed, like Taipcia, by the heavy 
wealth which you have exacted from tributary 
generations ^ 

Instances abound ; there are authors who are as 
pointless as they arc inexhaustible in their literary 
resources. They measure knowledge by bulk, as it lies 
in the rude block, without symmetry, without design. 
How many commentators aic there on the Classics, how 
many on Holy Sciipture, from whom we rise up, won- 
dering at the learning which has passed before us, and 
wondering why it passed * How many wi iters are there 
of Ecclesiastical History, such as Mosheim or Du Pm, 
who, breaking up their subject into details, destroy its 
life, and defraud us of the whole by their anxiety about 
the parts ! The Sermons, again, of the English Divines 
in the seventeenth century, how often aie they mcie 
repertories of miscellaneous and officious learning ’ Of 
course Catholics also may read without tlnnking , and 
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in their case, equally as with Protestants, it holds good, 
that such knowledge is unworthy of the name, knowledge 
which they have not thought through, and thought out* 
Such readers are only possessed by their knowledge, not 
possessed of it , nay, m matter of fact they are often 
even carried away by it, without any volition of their 
own. Recollect, the Memory can tyrannize, as well as 
the Imagination. Derangement, I believe, has been 
considered as a loss of control over the sequence of 
ideas The mind, once set m motion, is henceforth 
deprived of the power of initiation, and becomes the 
victim of a tram of associations, one thought suggesting 
another, in the way of cause and eifect, as if by a 
mechanical process, or some physical necessity. No 
one, who has had experience of men of studious habits, 
but must recognize the existence of a parallel phe- 
nomenon in the case of those who have over-stimulated 
the Memory. In such persons Reason acts almost as 
feebly and as impotently as in the madman , once fairly 
started on any subject whatever, they have no power of 
self-control , they passively endure the succession of 
impulses which are evolved out of the original exciting 
cause , they are passed on from one idea to another and 
go steadily forward, plodding along one line of thought 
m spite of the amplest concessions of the hearer, or wan- 
dering from it in endless digression in spite of his remon- 
strances Now, if, as IS veiy certain, no one would envy the 
madman the glow and originality of his conceptions, why 
must we extol the cultivation of that intellect, which is 
the prey, not indeed of banen fancies but of barren facts, 
of landom intrusions from without, though not of morbid 
imaginations fiom within ? And m thus speaking, I am 
not denying that a strong and ready memory is in itself 
a real tieasure, I am not disparaging a well-stored 
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mind, though It be nothing besides, provided it be sober, 
any more than I would despise a bookseller s shop : — it 
IS of gi eat value to othcis, even when not so to the 
owner Nor am I banislnng, far from it, the possessors 
of deep and multifarious learning from my ideal 
University ; they adoin it in the eyes of men , 1 do but 
say that they constitute no type of the results at which 
it aims ; that it is no great gain to the intellect to have 
enlarged the memoiy at the expense of faculties which 
are indisputably higher* 


8 . 

Nor indeed am I supposing that there is any great 
danger, at least in this day, of over-education; the danger 
IS on the other side I will tell you, Gentlemen, what has 
been the practical eirorof the last twenty years, — not to 
load the memory of the student with a mass of undigested 
knowledge, but to force upon him so much that he has 
rejected all. It has been the error of distracting and 
enfeebling the mind by an unmeaning profusion of 
subjects; of implying that a smattering in a dozen 
branches of study is not shallowness, which it really is, 
but enlargement, which it is not ; of considering an ac- 
quaintance with the learned names of things and persons, 
and the possession of clever duodecimos, and attendance 
on eloquent lecturers, and membership with scientific in- 
stitutions, and the sight of the experiments of a platfoim 
and the specimens of a museum, that all this was not 
dissipation of mind, but progress All things now are to 
be learned at once, not fiist one thing, then another, not 
one well, but many badly. Learning is to be without 
exertion, without attention, without toil ; without giound- 
ing, without advance, without finishing. There is to be 
nothing individual in it , and this, forsooth, is the wonder 
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of the age What the steam engine does with matter, 
the printing press is to do with mind , it is to act 
mechanically, and the population is to be passively, almost 
unconsciously enlightened, by the mere multiplication 
and dissemination of volumes. Whether it be the 
school boy, or the school girl, or the youth at college, 
or the mechanic in the town, or the politician in the 
senate, all have been the victims in one way or other of 
this most preposterous and pernicious of delusions. 
Wise men have lifted up their voices in vain; and at 
length, lest their own institutions should be outshone 
and should disappear in the folly of the«iiour, they have 
been obliged, as far as they could with a good conscience, 
to humour a spirit which they could not withstand, and 
make temporizing concessions at which they could not 
but inwardly smile. 

It must not be supposed that, because I so speak, 
therefore I have some sort of fear of the education of the 
people . on the contrary, the more education they have, 
the better, so that it is really education Nor am I an 
enemy to the cheap publication of scientific and literary 
works, which is now m vogue, on the contrary, I consider 
it a gieat advantage, convenience, and gain, that is, to 
those to whom education has given a capacity for using 
them. Further, I consider such innocent recreations as 
science and literature are able to furnish will be a very 
fit occupation of the thoughts and the leisure of young 
persons, and may be made the means of keeping them 
from bad employments and bad companions. Moreover, 
as to that superficial acquaintance with chemistry, and 
geology, and astronomy, and political economy, and 
modern history, and biography, and other branches of 
knowledge, which periodical literatuie and occasional 
lectures and scientific institutions diffuse through the 
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community, I think it a graceful accomplishment, and 
a suitable, nay, m this day a necessaiy accomplishment, 
in the case of educated men Nor, lastly, am I dis- 
paraging or discouraging the thorough acquisition of 
any one of these studies, or denying that, as far as it 
goes, such thorough acquisition is a real education of 
the mind. All I say is, call things by their right names, 
and do not confuse together ideas which are essentially 
diffeient A thorough knowledge of one science and a 
superficial acquaintance with many, are not the same 
thing, a smattering of a hundred things or a memory 
for detail, is net a philosophical or comprehensive view. 
Recreations are not education ; accomplishments are 
not education. Do not say, the people must be edu- 
cated, when, after all, you only mean, amused, refreshed, 
soothed, put into good spirits and good humour, oi kept 
fiom vicious excesses I do not say that such amuse- 
ments, such occupations of mind, aie not a great gam , 
but they are not education You may as well call draw- 
ing and fencing education, as a general knowledge of 
botany or conchology Stuffing birds or playing stringed 
instruments is an elegant pastime, and a resource to the 
idle, but It is not education ; it does not form or cultivate 
the intellect Education is a high word ; it is the prepara- 
tion for knowledge, and it is the imparting of knowledge 
m proportion to that piepaiation We require intellec- 
tual eyes to know withal, as bodily eyes for sight We 
need both objects and organs intellectual ; we cannot 
gam them without setting about it; we cannot gain 
them in our sleep, or by hap-hazard The best telescope 
does not dispense with eyes , the printing press or the 
lecture room will assist us greatly, but we must be true 
to ourselves, we must be parties in the work A Uni- 
versity is, according to the usual designation, an Alma 
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Matei, knowing her children one by one, not a foundry 
or a mint, or a treadmill. 


9. 

I protest to you, Gentlemen, that if I had to choose 
between a so-called University, which dispensed with 
residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its 
degrees to any peison who passed an examination in a 
wide range of subjects, and a University which had no 
professors or examinations at all, but merely brought a 
number of young men together for three or four years, 
and then sent them away as the University of Oxford is 
said to have done some sixty years since, if I were asked 
which of these two methods was the better discipline of 
the intellect, — mind, I do not say which is morally the 
better, for it is plain that compulsory study must be a 
good and idleness an intoleiable mischief, — but if 1 
must detennine which of the two courses was the more, 
succes.'jful in training, moulding, enlaigmg the mind, 
which sent out men the more fitted for their secular 
duties, which produced better public men, men of the 
world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I 
have no hesitation in giving the pieference to that Uni- 
versity which did nothing, over that which exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with every science under the 
sun. / And, paradox as this may seem, still if results be 
the test of systems, the influence of the public schools 
and colleges of England, m the course of the last century, 
at least will bear out one side of the contrast as I have 
drawn it. What would come, on the other hand, of the 
ideal systems of education wdnch have fascinated the 
imagination of this age, could they ever take effect, and 
whether they would not j^roduce a generation frivolous, 
nariow-mmded, and resourceless, intellectually considered, 
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IS a fair subject for debate , but so far is certain, that the 
Universities and scholastic establishments, to which I 
refer, and which did little moie than bring together first 
boys and then youths in large numbers, these institutions, 
with miserable deformities on the side of morals, with a 
hollow profession of Christianity, and a heathen code 
of ethics, — I say, at least they can boast of a succession 
of heroes and statesmen, of liteiary men and philosophers, 
of men conspicuous for great natural virtues, for habits 
of business, for knowledge of life, for practical judgment, 
for cultivated tastes, for accomplishments, who have 
made England what it is, — able to subdue the earth, 
able to domineer over Catholics. 

^ How IS this to be explained ? I suppose as follows 
When a multitude of young men, keen, open-hearted, 
sympathetic, and obseivant, as young men aic, come 
together and freely mix vith each othei, they aic sure 
to learn one fiom anothci, even if there be no one to 
teach them , the conversation of all is a seiics of Icctuies 
to each, and they gam for themselves new ideas and 
views, fresh mattei of thought, and distinct principles 
forjudging and acting, day by day ^ An infiint has to 
learn the meaning of the information which its senses 
convey to it, and this seems to be its employment It 
fancies all that the eye presents to it to be close to it, 
till it actually leal ns the contrary, and thus by practice 
does it ascertain the relations and uses of those first 
elements of knowledge which are necessary for its 
animal existence. A paiallel teaching is necessaiy for 
uor social being, and it is secured by a large school or a 
college , and this effect may be fairly called m its own 
department an enlargement of mind It is seeing the 
world on a small field with little tiouble; for the 
pupils or students come from very diffeient places, and 
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with widely different notions, and there is much to 
generalize, much to adjust, much to eliminate, there are 
inter-ielations to be defined, and conventional rules to 
be established, in the process, by which the whole 
^assemblage is moulded together, and gams one tone and 
one charactei ^ 

Let it be clearly understood, I repeat it, that [ am not 
taking into account moral or religious considerations ; I 
ani but saying that that youthful community will con- 
stitute a whole, it will embody a specific idea, it will 
represent a doctrine, it will administer a code of conduct, 
and it will furnish principles of thought and action It 
will give bath to a living teaching, which 111 course of 
time will take the shape of a self-perpetuating tradition, 
or a genms loci^ as it is sometimes called , which haunts 
the home where it has been born, and which imbues and 
foims, moic or less, and one by one, every individual 
w^ho IS successively bi ought under its shadow. Thus it 
IS that, independent of diiect instruction on the part of 
Supeiiois, thcie is a soil of self-cducation in the academic 
institutions of Protestant England, a characteristic tone 
of tlunight, a recognized standard of jiidgment is found 
in them, which, as developed in the individual who is 
submitted to it, becomes a twofold source of strength to 
him, both from the distinct stamp it impresses on his 
mind, and fiom the bond of union which it creates 
between him and otheis, — effects which are shared by 
the authorities of the place, for they themselves have 
been educated m it, and at all times are exposed to the 
influence of its ethical atmosphere Here then is a real 
teaching, whatever be its standards and principles, true 
or false , and it at least tends towards cultivation of the 
intellect ; it at least recognizes that knowledge is some- 
thing more than a sort of passive reception of scraps and 
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details ; it is a something, and it does a something, which 
never will issue from the most strenuous efforts of a set 
of teachers, with no mutual sympathies and no inter- 
communion, of a set of examiners with no opinions which 
they dare profess, and with no common pi mciples, who 
are teaching or questioning a set of youths who do not 
know them, and do not know each other, on a large 
number of subjects, different in kind, and connected by 
no wide philosophy, three times a week, or three times a 
year, or once in thi'ee years, m chill lecture-rooms or on 
a pompous anniversary. 


10 

Nay, self-education in any shape, in the most restiicted 
sense, is preferable to a system of teaching which, pro- 
fessing so mucii, iCcilly does so little for the mind # Shut 
your College gate.^ against the votary of knowledge, 
throw him back upon the searchings and the efforts of 
his own mind , he will gain by being spared an entrance 
into your Babel Few indeed there are who can dis- 
pense with the stimulus and suppoit of instiuctors, or 
will do any thing at all, if left to themstdves. And fewer 
still (though such gicat minds aie to be found), who 
will not, from such unassisted attempts, contract a self- 
reliance and a self-esteem, which are not only moral 
evils, but serious hindrances to the attainment of truth 
And next to none, perhaps, or none, who will not be 
reminded from time to time of the disadvantage 
under which they he, by their imperfect giounding, by 
the breaks, deficiencies, and irregularities of their know- 
ledge, by the eccentricity of opinion and the confusion 
of principle which they exhibit They will be too often 
Ignorant of what every one knows and takes for granted, 
of that multitude of small truths which fall upon the 
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mind like dust, impalpable and ever accumulating , they 
may be unable to converse, they may aigue perversely, 
they may piidc themselves on their worst paradoxes or 
their grossest truisms, they may be full of their own 
mode of viewing things, unwilling to be put out of their 
way, slow to enter into the minds of others , — but, with 
these and whatever other liabilities upon their heads 
they are likely to have more thought, more mind, more 
philosophy, more true enlargement, than those earnest 
but ill-used persons, who are forced to load their minds 
with a score of subjects against an examination, who 
have too much on their hands to indulge themselves in 
thinking or investigation, who devour premiss and con- 
clusion together with indiscriminate gieediness, who 
hold whole sciences on faith, and commit demonstra- 
tions to mcmoiy, and who too often, as might be ex- 
pected, when then pciiod of education is passed, throw 
up all they have learned in disgust, having gained 
nothing really by their anxious labouis, except peihaps 
the habit of application 

Yet such IS the better specimen of the fruit of that 
ambitious system which has of late years been making 
way among us : for its result on ordinary minds, and on 
the common run of students, is less satisfactory still , 
they leave their place of education simply dissipated 
and relaxed by the multiplicity of subjects, which they 
have never really mastered, and so shallow as not even 
to know their shallowness. How much bettei, I say, is 
it for the active and thoughtful intellect, where such is 
to be found, to eschew the College and the University 
altogether, than to submit to a drudgery so ignoble, a 
mockery so contumelious! How much more pioftable 
for the independent mind, after the mere rudiments of 
education, to range through a library at random, taking 
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down books as they meet him, and pursuing the trains 
of thought which his mother wit suggests ! How much 
healthier to wander into the fields, and there with the 
exiled Piince to find “ tongues in the trees, books m the 
running brooks!** How much more genuine an educa- 
tion is that of the poor boy in the Pocm^ — a Poem, 
whether m conception or m execution, one of the most 
touching in our language — who, not in the wide world, 
but ranging day by day around his widowed mothers 
home, ''a dexterous gleaner” in a narrow field, and 
with only such slender outfit 

r 

the village school and books a few 
Supplied,” 

contrived from the beach, and the quay, and the fishei’s 
boat, and the inn*s fiieside, and the tiadesman’s shop, 
and the shepheid’s walk, and the smuggler’s hut, and 
the mossy moor, and the screaming gulls, and the rest- 
less waves, to fashion for himself a philosophy and a 
poetry of his own ! 

But in a large subject, I am exceeding my necessary 
limits Gentlemen, I must conclude abruptly, and 
postpone any summing up of my argument, should that 
be necessary, to another day. 

* Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall This Poem, let me say, I read on its 

first publication, above thirty years ago, with extreme delight, and have 
never lost my love of it , and on taking it up lately, found I was even moi e 
touched by it than heretofore A work which can please in youth and age, 
seems to fulfil (m logical language) the accuie^ital defimhon of a Classic 
[A hirther course of twenty years has past, and I bear the same witness m 
favour of this Poem.] 
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KNOWLEDGE VIEWED IN REDACTION TO PROFESSIONAL 
SKILL. 


I HAVE been insisting, m my two preceding Disr 
courses, first, on the cultivation of the intellect, as 
an end which may reasonably be pursued for its own 
sake, and next, on the nature of that cultivation, or 
what that cultivation consists in. Truth^ of whatever 
ki^i^s the proper object of the intellect; itr^ultivaTion 
then Jies m fitting it to apprehend and contemplate 
tj^ith. Npw the intellect in its present state,” with 
e xcep tions which need not heic be specified, does' not 
dis<;CLii tiLith intuitively, or as a whole. We kn ow, not 
by a diicct and simple vision, liot at a glance, but, as it 
by picccmcajjaiid accumulation, by a mehtar pfbV 
ce^ by going round an object, hy the compaffsbh; the“ 
combination, the mutual correction, the coiSiim^ a3^^ 
tabon, of many partial notions, by the employmenj^ 
conccntiation, and joint action of many ^a^tpF^nd 
exaases of mmcl^ Such a union and concert of the 
intellectual powers, such an enlargement and develop- 
ment, such a comprehensiveness, is necessarily a matter 
of training. And again, such a training is a matter of 
rule ; it is not mere application, however exemplary, 
which iiitioduccs the nimd to truth, nor the reading 
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I many books, nor the getting- up many subjects, nor the 
witnessing many experiments, nor the attending many 
lectures All this is short of enough , a man may have 
done it all, yet be lingering in the vestibule of know- 
ledge : — he may not realize what his mouth utters , he 
* may not see with his mental eye what confronts him, he 
may have no grasp of things as they are , or at least he 
may have n o power a t all of advanemg^one stepjorwani 
of himselfi jn^ consequence of what he has a lready ac- 
quiredTno power of discrimi nating be^^en ^ruth and 
faIsdIooHr^”s®ii^g out the grains of truth from the 
mass, of arranging things according to their real value, 
and, if I may use the phrase, of building up ideas 
S uch a p owder is the resjrlt of a scientific formation of 
miaii IS an acquiied faculty oT Judgment, of clear- 
sightedness, of sagacity, of wisdom^ of philosoplu*cal 
re ach of^ mind, 3 nd orintenectual self-possession, aiid 
r epose. — q ualitjes^wbicli dg^ not cpine of mere acq^uire; 

Tl ii^ bodily eye, jthe. oxgajx^.for _ aj3prehending 
material ojDjecte, is provided by nature ; the eye oT tlfe 
niTnd, of whic h the obiect is trji^h, is the work of dii- 
cipllne and habit 

T his proc ess of training, by which the intellect, 
i nstead ^ of being Jprmed, oLsaci i ficed to" some pal ticulaT 
or accid ental puij)ose,, sgrpe^Spccific trad^or provision, ^ 
or ^tudy or sci enc e, is disciphned for jts own sake, for 
th e percep tion qf^ itsjDwii^LOp^ol^ec^ ^nd for ^ 
hi ghest culture, is called Liberal Education , and though 
there iT no one in whom it is carried as far as is con- 
ceivable, or wh se intellect would be a pattern of what 
intellects should be made, yet there is scarcely any one 
nut may gain an idea of what real traiamg is, and at 
least look towards il, and make its true scope and 
icsLilt, not something else, his standard of excellence ; 
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and numbers there are who may submit themselves to it, 
and sccuie it to themselves in good measure And to 
setjbrth the light standard, and to tiain according tcTitT 
and to help forward all students towards it accoiding to' 
their vaiiOLis capacities, this I conceive to be the Business 
of a Univcibity. 


2 

Now this IS what some gieat men are ver> slow to 
allow ; th ey ins ist that Education should be confined to 
some gaiticular and nairow.ciid^ and should issue in 
some definite woik, which. can be \veighed„andjri]easjired 
They argue as if cveiy thing, as well as every person, 
had its price , and that where there has been a great 
outlay, they have a light to expect a return in kind 
making Edncalioii aiid Instruction 
r useful,” and UtilityJ’ becomes^ their _\Vatchword_ 
/With a fundamental pimciple of this nature, they very 
' naturall} go on to ask, what theie is to show for the 
expense of a Univeisity , what is the ical woith in the 
market of the ailicle called ‘^a Liberal Education,” on 
the supposition that it does not teach us definitely how 
to advance oui manufaduies, or to impiove our lands, 
or to bettei oui civil economy , oi again, if it does not 
at once make this man a lawyer, that an engineer, aid 
that a surgeon , or at least if it does not lead to dis 
coveiies m chcmistiy, astionomy, geology, magnetism, 
and science of every kind. 

This question, as might have been expected, has been 
keenly debated in the picsent age, and formed one mam 
subject of the controversy, to which I rcfeired in the 
Introduction to the picsent Discouises, as having been 
sustained in the fust decade of this century by a cele- 
biated Noithcrn Review on the one hand, and defenders 
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of the University of Oxfoid on the other. Hardly had 
the authorities of that ancient seat of learning, waking 
from their long neglect, set on foot a plan for the edu- 
cation of the youth committed to them, than the repre- 
sentatives of science and literature in the city, which 
has sometimes been called the Noithern Athens, remon- 
strated, with their gravest arguments and their most 
brilliant satire, against the direction and shape which 
the reform was taking N of hmg j ^u Ici^ con tent them, 

' b ut t hat the University should «lie_set to rights on the 
basis of t^e^pluJpsoj)hy_of a philosbpTiy," al 

they seem to have thought, which needed but to be pro- 
claimed in order to be embraced. In truth, they were 
little aware of the depth and force of the principles on 
which the academical authorities were proceeding, and, 
this being so, it was not to be expected that they would 
be allowed to walk at leisure over the field of contio- 
versy which they had selected Accordingly they were 
encountered in behalf of the University by two men of 
great name and influence in their day, pf very different 
minds, but united, as by Collegiate ties, so in the clear- 
sighted and large view which they took of the whole 
subject of Liberal Education , and the defence thus 
provided foi the Oxford studies has kept its ground to 
this day. 

3 - 

Let me be allowed to devote a few words to the 
memory of distinguished persons, under the shadow of 
whose name I once lived, and by whose doctrine I am now 
profiting In the heart of Oxford there is a small plot 
of ground, hemmed in by public thoroughfares, which has 
been the possession and the home of one Society for 
above five hundred years. In the old time of Boniface 
the Eighth and John the Twenty-second, in the age of 
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Scotus and Occam and Dante, before Wiclif or Huss had 
kindled those miserable fires which aie stilffa^hng to the 
ruin of the TiTghest interests of man,, an unfortunate king 
of’England,’ Edward the Second, flying from the field of 
Bannockburn, is said to have made a vow to the Blessed 
Virgin to found a religious house in her honour, if he 
got back in safety Prompted and aided by his 
Almoner, he decided on placing this house in the city 
of Alfred , and the Image of our Lady, which is oppo- 
site Its entrance-gate, is to this day the token of the 
vow and its fulfilment King and Almoner have long 
been in the dust, and strangers have entered into their 
inheritance, and then creed has been forgotten, and 
tneir holy iites disowned, but day by day a memento is 
still made m the holy Saciifice by at least one Catholic 
Piicst, once a member of that College, for the souls 
of those Catholic benefactors who fed him there for so 
many years The visitor, whose curiosity has been 
excited by its present fame, gazes perhaps with some- 
thing of disappointment on a collection of buildings 
which have with them so few of the circumstances of 
dignity or wealth B road qu adrangles, high halls and 
chainbcis, ornamented cloisters, stately walks, or mji- 
bi^cous gardens, a throng of students, ample levenue^ 
orja^loiious history, none of these things were ^ the 
portion of that old Catholic foundat^i;;^]^, nothing in 
short which to the common eye sixty years ago would 
have given tokens of what it was to be. But it had at 
that time a spirit working wdhin it, which enabled its 
inmates to do, amid its seeming insignificance, what no 
other body m the place could equal , not a very abstruse 
gift or extraordinary boast, but a rare one, the honest 
purpose to administer the trust committed to them in 
such a way as their conscience pointed out as best. So, 
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whereas the Colleges of Oxfoid are self-electing bodies, 
the fellows 111 each perpetually filling up for themselves 
the vacancies which occur m their number, the members 
of this foundation determined, at a time when, either 
from evil custom or fiom ancient statute, such a thing 
was not known elsewheie, to throw open their fellow- 
ships to the competition of all comeis, and, in the choice 
of associates henceforth, to cast to the winds every per- 
sonal motive and feeling, family connexion, and friend- 
ship, and patronage, and political interest, and local 
claim, and prejudice, and party jealousy, and to elect 
solely on pubiic and patiiotic grounds Nay, with a 
remarkable independence of mind, they resolved that 
even the table of honours, awarded to literary merit by 
the University in its new system of examination for 
degrees, should not fetter their judgment as electors ; 
but that at all risks, and whatever ciiticism it might 
cause, and whatever odium they might incur, they 
would select the men, whoever they weie, to be children 
of the Founder, whom they thought in then consciences 
to be most likely from their intellectual and moral 
qualities to please him, if (as they expressed it) he were 
still upon earth, most likely to do honour to his College, 
most likely to promote the objects which they believed 
he had at heait. Such persons did not promise to be 
the disciples of a low Utilitarianism ; and consequently, 
as their collegiate reform synchronized with that refoim 
of the Academical body, in which they bore a principal 
part, it was not unnatural that, when the storm broke 
upon the University from the North, their Alma Mater, 
whom they loved, should have found her first defenders 
within the walls of that small College, which had first 
put Itself into a condition to be her champion. 

These defenders, I have said, were two, of whom the 
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more distinguished was the late Dr Copleston, then a 
Fellow of the College, successively its Provost, and Pro- 
testant Bishop of Llandaff In that Society, which owes 
so much to him, his name lives, and ever will live, for 
the distinction which his talents bestowed on it, for the 
a cademical im portance. jtjQLJ^hich he raised it, for Jhe 
gen ero^ty^of. spirit, th^ liberality of ^entimeni, and th^ 
kindness of hea rt, wit h which he adorned it, and which 
even those who had least sympathy ^ith‘ some aspects 
of his mind and character could not but admire and 
love Men come to their meridian at various periods of 
their lives , the last years of the eminei^ person I am 
speaking of were given to duties which, I am told, have 
been the means of endearing him to numbers, but 
which afforded no scope for that peculiar vigour and 
keenness of mind which enabled him, when a young 
man, single-handed, with easy gallantry, to encounter 
and overthrow the charge of three giants of the North 
combined against him. I believe I am right in saying 
that, in the pi ogress of the controversy, the most 
scientific, the most critical, and the most witty, of that 
literary company, all of them now, as he himself re- 
• moved from this visible scene, Professor Playfair, Lord 
Jeffrey, and the Rev Sydney Smith, threw together 
then seveial efforts into one article of their Review, in 
order to crush and pound to dust the audacious contro- 
vertist who had come out against them in defence of 
his own Institutions ToJiave™»evjem.„CQjQi^^ 
such jnen was a sufficient voucher f or his ability, even 
before we open his pamphlets, and have actual evidence 
of the good sense, the spirit, the scholardike taste, and 
the purity of style, by which they are distinguished 
Pie was suppoited m the controversy, on the same 
general principles, but with more of method and distinct- 
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ness, and, I will add, with greater force and beauty and 
perfection, both of thought and of language, by the other 
distinguished wiiter, to whom I have already referred, 
Ml Davison ; who, though not so well known to the 
v/oild in his day, has left more behind him than the 
Provost of Oriel, to make his name remembered by pos- 
teiity This thoughtful man, who was the admired and 
intimate friend of a very remarkable person, whom, 
whether he wish it or not, numbers reveie and love as 
the first author of the subsequent movement in the Pro- 
testant Church towards Catholicism,* this grave and 
philosophical :\fniter, whose works I can never look into 
without sighing that such a man was lost to the Catholic 
Church, as Dr. Butler before him, by some early bias or 
some fault of self-education — he, in a review of a work 
by Mr. Edgeworth on Piofessional Education, which 
attracted a good deal of attention in its day, goes leisurely 
over the same ground, which had alicady been rapidly 
traversed by Di Copleston, and, though piofcsscdly em- 
ployed upon Mr Edgeworth, is really replying to the 
noithern ciitic who had bi ought that writePs work into 
notice, and to a far greatei author than cithei of them, 
who in a past age had argued on the same side 

4 

The author to whom I allude is no other than Locke 
That celebrated philosopher has preceded the Edinburgh 
Reviewers in condemning the ordinary subjects in wdiich 
boys are mstiucted at school, on the ground that they 
aie not needed by them in after life , and before quoting 
what his disciples have said m the present century, I 
will refer to a few passages of the master. “ ^Tis matter 

* Mr Keble, Vicar of Hmsley, late Fellow of Onel, and Piofeshor of 
Poetry m the University of Oxford 
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of astonishment.” he says in his work on Education, 

• that men of qualityand parts should suffer themselves 
to be so far misled by custom and implicit faith. Reason, 
if consulted with, would advise, that their children’s time 
should be spent in acquiring what might be usefid to 
rhem, when they come to be men, rather than that their 
heads should be stuffed with a deal of trash, a great part 
v^hereof they usually never do (’tis certain they never 
need to) think on again as long as they live , and so 
much of it as does stick by them they are only the 
worse for ” 

And so again, speaking of vcrse-makii|!>s., he says, “ I 
know not what reason a father can have to wish his son 
a poet, who does not desire him to bid defiance to all 
other callings and business ; which is not yet the worst 
of the case , for, if he proves a successful rhymer, and 
gets once the icputation of a wit, I desire it to be con- 
sidered, what company and places he is likely to spend 
his time in, nay, and estate too , for it is veiy seldom 
seen that any one discovei s mines of gold or silver in 
Parnassus ’T l^-SLJikasan^iqJbut a, JjaioerLSOil.” 

In another passage he distinctly limits utility in edu- 
cation to Its bcai mg on the future profession or trade of 
the pupil, that is, he scQrns the idea of any education of 
the intellect, simply as such “ Can there be any thing 
more ridiculous,” he asks, “than 'that a father should 
waste his own money, and his son’s time, in setting him 
to learn the Roman language, when at the same time he 
designs him for a trade, wherein he, having no use of 
Latin, fails not to forget that little which he brought 
from school, and which ’tis ten to one he abhors for the 
ill-usage it procured him ? Could it be believed, unless, 
we have cveiy where amongst us examples of it, that a 
child should be forced to learn the rudiments of a 
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language, which he is never io use in the course of life that 
he IS designed to, and neglect all the while the writing 
a good hand, and casting accounts, which are of great 
advantage in all conditions of life, and to most trades 
indispensably necessary?” Nothi ng of course can be 
m^oie absurd than to neglect in eduStion tlibs'e'^matteVs' 
necessar}rfor a boy’s fnturercalhn^ but the 
tone of Loche’s remarks evidently implies more than 
this, and is condemnatory of any teaching which tends 
to the general cultivation of the mind 

Now to turn to his modern disciples The study of 
the Classics i^d been made the basis of the Oxford 
education, in the reforms which I have spoken of, and 
the Edinburgh Reviewers protested, after the manner 
\of Locke, tha t no g ood could come of _a_ syste m which 
wa s not based upon thc principle of Utility. 
r “ Classical Literature,” thcysaid,'"is the gicat object 
at^Oj^rd Many minds, so employed, have produced 
many works and much fame m that department ; but if 
all liberal arts and sciences, useful to human life, had 
been taught theie, if some had dedicated themselves to 
chemistry, some to niatheuiatics, some to expel inicntal 
philosophy, and if every attainment had been honouied m 
the mixt latio of its difficulty and utility, the system of 
such a University would have been much more valuable, 
but the splendour of its name something less.” 

^ Utility may be made the end of education, m two 
pspects either as regards the individual educated, or the 
community at large LiwhiclLUight. do these writers 
regardotj^in the latter “'Sofc they differ fiom Locke, 
consider the advancement of science a.s the 

^ Umveisity. This is brought 
into'view ifUthe sentences which follow. 

“ When a University has been doing useless things for 
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a long time, it appears at first degrading to them to be 
useful A set of Lectuiev on Political Economy would 
be discouraged in Oxford, probably despised, probably 
not peimittcd *Po discuss the inclosure of commons, 
and to dwell upon imports and exports, to come so near 
to common life, would seem to be undignified and con- 
temptible In the same manner, the Parr or the Bentley 
of the day would be scandalized, in a University, to be 
put on a level with the discoverer of a neutral salt , and 
yet, whai other measure is there of dignity in intellectual 
labour but usefulness? A nd what onp-hi- tprm 

University Jo_ mean, but a pla ce wher£>|-e very scien ce., 
is _teught winch is an d a t the same ti me us eful ^ 

to ^ankiiid"’ No^^ng would so much tend to bri^" 
Clascal hteiaturc witlmUproperTiounds" as 
invcindWle af/>fal' to jitiljty in .puh'apprecia±inn_of _all 
human ^<howleclge . Looking always to real utility 
as our guide, we should see, with equal pleasure, a 
studious and inquisitive mind arranging the produc- 
tions of natuie, investigating the qualities of bodies, or 
masteiing the difficulties of the learned languages. We 
should not care whether he was chemist, naturalist, oi 
scholar, because we know it to be as necessary that 
matter should be studied and subdued to the use of 
man, as that taste should be gratified, and imagination 
inflamed ” 

Such then is the enunciation, as far as words go, of the 
theory of Utility in Education ; and both on its own 
account, and for the sake of the able men who have 
advocated it, it has a claim on the attention of those 
whose principles I am here representing. Certainly it is 
specious to contend that nothing is worth pursuing but 
what is useful ; and that life is not long enough to ex- 
pend upon interesting, or curious, or brilliant trifles. 
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Nay, Jn one sense, I will grant it is more than specious, 

It is true , but, if so, how do I propose directly to meet 
the objection? Why, Gendemp, I have really met it^ 
already, viz , in laymgTbwn, that intellectual culture is 
}ia.s Its end in itself, has its tise in 
itself also I say, if a Liberal Education consists in the . 
culture of the intellect and if that culture be in itself ^a 
good, here, without going further^ is an answer to Locke’s 
question ; forfjf a healthy body is a good in itself, why 
is not a healthy intellect ^ andjf a College of Physicians 
"Is" a ’^usefurTnstitu^tionr because it contemplates bodily" 
Tiealth^by is^aiot an Academical Body,, though it wexe 
simply and ^olely engaged ^in imparting vigour and^ 
bequty .and grasp to' the intellectual portion of our 
natuje ? And the Reviewers I am quoting seem to 
alTovv this in their better moments, in a passage which, 
putting aside the question of its justice in fact, is sound 
and true m the principles to which it appeals . — 

The present state of classical education,” they say, 

“ cultivates the tmagination a great deal too much, 
and other habits of mind a great deal too little, and 
trains up many young men m a style of elegant imbe- 
cility, utterly unwoithy of the talents with which nature 
has endowed them . . , The matter of fact is, that a 

classical scholar of twenty-three or twenty-four is a man 
principally conversant with works of imagination. His 
feelings are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste good. 
Talents for speculation and original inquiry he has none, 
nor has he formed the invaluable habit of pushing things 
up to their first principles, or of collecting dry and un- 
am using facts as the materials for reasoning All the 
solid and masculine parts of his understanding are left 
wholly without cultivation , he hates the pain of thinking, 
and suspects every man whose boldness ^nd originality 
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call upon him to defend his opinions and prove his 
assertions.” ^ 

5 

Now, I am not at present concerned with the specific 
question of classical education , else, I might reasonably 
question the justice of calling an intellectual discipline, 
which embraces the study of Aristotle, Thucydides, and 
Tacitus, which involves Scholarship and Antiquities, 
imaginative ; still so far I jrgadily grant, that the c„ujti- 
vation of the “understanding,” of a “talent for* specu- 
lation and original inquiry,” and of “ theliabit of pushing 
things up to their first principles,” is a principal portion 
Jof a good or liberal education. « If then the Reviewers 
consider such cultivation "the characteristic of a usefnl 
education, as they seem to do in the foregoing passage, 

It follows, that what they mean by “useful ” is just what 
I mean by “good” or “liberal*” and Lockes question 
becomes a verbal one Whether youths are to be 
taught Latin or vcise-makmg will depend on the 
whether these studies tend to mental culture ; but, how- 
ever this IS detei mined, so far is clear, that in that 
mental culture consists what I have called a liberal or 
non-professional, and what the Reviewers call a useful 
education. 

This is the obvious answer which may be made to 
those who urge upon us the claims of Utility in our 
plans of Education, but I am not going to leave the 
subject here: I mean to take a wider view of it Let 
us take “ useful,” as Locke takes it, m its proper and 
popular sense, and then we enter upon a large field of 
thought, to which I cannot do justice in one Discourse, 
though to-day’s is all the space that I can give to it ^ 
say, let us take “ useful ” to mean not what is simply^ 
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good, but what tends to ^ppd, or is the i7isir2iment o{ 
good"^ agdMa this sense also, Gentlemen, will show- 
you how alibeial education is truly rind_ fully a uscfuj, 
though It be pot-a professional, education gppdj’ 
indee'd* ineans one-~thmg, ^id. “nsefur’ means another, 
but I lay it down as a principle, which will save us a 
great deal of anxiety, that, though the useful is not 
always good, the good^ is ^ always usefulT Good is not 

> this is one of its 

^ attnbutes , nothing is excellent, beautiful, perfect, desir- 
able for Its own sake, but it overflows, and spreads the 
likeness of itself all around it. Good is prolific , it is 
not only good to the eye, but to the taste , it not only 
attiacts us, but it communicates itself, it excites first 
our admiration and love, then our desire and our grati- 
tude, and that, in proportion to its mtenscncss and 
fulness in paiticular instances A great good will im- 
part great good If then the intellect is so excellent a 
portion of us, and its cultivation so excellent, it is not 
only beautiful, perfect, admirable, and noble in itself, 
but in a true and high sense it must be useful to the 
possessor and to all around him ; not useful in any low^, 
mechanical, meicantile sense, but as diffusing good, or 
as a blessing, or a gift, or power, or a treasure, first to 
the owner, then through him to the world I say then, 
if a libeial education be good, it must necessarily be 

useful too. 

• 

6 . 

You will see what I mean by the paiallel of bodily 
health Health is a good m itself, though nothing came 
of it, and is especially worth seeking and cherishing ; 
yet, after all, the blessings which attend its presence are 
so great, while they are so close to it and so redound 
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back upon it and encircle it, that we never think of it 
except as useful as well as good, and praise and prize it 
for what it does, as well as for what it is, though at the 
same time we cannot point out any definite and distinct 
work or production which it can be said to effect And 
so as regards intellectual culture, I am far from denying 
utility in this large sense as the end of Education, when 
I lay It down, that the culture of the intellect is a good 
in Itself and its own end , I do not exclude from the 
idea of intellectual culture what it cannot but be, from 
the very nature of things , I only deny that we must be 
able to point out, before we have any^ right to call it 
useful, some art, or business, or profession, or trade, or 
work, as resulting fiom it, and as its real and complete 
end The parallel is exact : — As the body may he 
sacrificed to some manual or otl^r toil, whether mode- 
rate or oppressive, so may the intellect be devoted to 
some specffic profession , and I do not call /^gjj :he"a iltu?e 
of the mtelled.** A^in, as s^dme member or organ of 
the^body may be inordinately used and developed, so 
may memory, or imagination, or the reasoning faculty , 

■ and this again is not intellectual culture On the other 
hand, as the body may be tended, cherished,^ and exer- 
cised with a simpfe view to its general health, so_may 
the'intcflect also be generally exercised„in order to its 
perfeHTtaFej ahdTTiisTrifs""cultivaJ;ion 

Again, as health ought "to precede labour of the body^ 
and as a man in health can" do what an unhealthy man 
cannot do, and as of this health the properties are 
strength, energy, agility, graceful carnage and action, 
manual dexterity, and endurance of fatigue, so in like 
manner general culture of mind is the best aid to pro- 
fessional and scientific study, and educated men can do 
what illiterate cannot ; and the man who has learned to 
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think and to reason and to compare and to discriminate 
and to analyze, who has refined his taste, and formed his 
judgment, and sharpened his mental vision, will not in- 
deed at once be a lawyer, or a pleader, or an orator, or 
a statesman, or a physician, or a good landlord, or a 
man of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a 
chemist, or a geologist, or an antiquarian, but he will be 
placed in that state of intellect in which he can take up 
any one of the sciences or callings I have referred to, or 
any other for which he has a taste or special talent, with 
an ease, a grace, a versatility, and a success, to which 
another is a stra^iger. In this sense then, and as yet I 
have said but a very few wwds on a large subject, mental 
culture is emphatically useful 

If then I am arguing, and shall argue, against Profes- 
sional or Scientific knowledge as the sufficient end of a 
University Education, let me not be supposed, Gentle- 
men, to be disrespectful towaids paiticular studies, or 
aits, or vocations, and those who are engaged in them 
In , sayin g that Law or Mcdicme is not the end of a 
University course, I do not mean to imply that the 
Ui\i^ersity does hot teach Law or Medicine. Wliat in-' 
deed can it teach at all, if it does not teach something 
particular^ Itjte^ches ^// knowledge, by ^teaching all 
brcmhcioi knowledgi».and^in no other way I dobiit 
say that there will be this distinction as regards a Pro- 
fessor of Law, or of Medicine, or of Geology, or of 
Political Economy, in a University and out of it, that 
out of a University he is in danger of being absorbed 
and narrowed by his pursuit, and of giving Lectui es which 
are the Lectures of nothing more than a lawyer, physi- 
cian, geologist, or political economist, whereas in a Uni- 
versity he will just know where he and his science stand, 
he has come to it, as it were, from a height, he has taken 
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a survey of all knowledge, he is kept from extrava<gance 
by the very rivalry of other studies, he has gained from 
them a special illumination and laigeness of mind an_d 
freedom and self-possession, and he treats his own in con- 
sequence with a philosophy and a resource, which belongs 
not to the study itself, but to his liberal education. 

This then is how I should solve the fallacy, for so 
must call it, by which Locke and his disciples would 
frighten us from cultivating the intellect, under the notion 
that no education is useful which does not teach us some 
teiiqjoral calling, or some mechanical ait, or some phy- 
sical secret I _s.ay that a cultivated int^lect, because it 
is a good in itself, brings with it a power and a grace 
to eveiy 'work and occupation which it undertakes, and 
enables us to be more useful, and to a greater number 
There is a duty we owe to human society as such, to the 
state to which we belong, to the sphere in which we 
move, to the individuals tow^ards whom we aie variously 
related, and whom we successively encounter in life ; 
and that philosophical oi hbeial education, as I have 
called it, which is the piopci function of a University, if 
•it refuse^ the foremost place to professional interests, 
does but postpone them to the formation of the citizen, 
and, while it subserves the larger interests of philan- 
thropy, prepares also for the successful prosecution of 
^ those merely personal objects, which at first sight it 
seems to disparage 


7. 

And now, Gentlemen, I wish to be allowed to enforce 
in detail what I have been saying, by some extracts 
from the writings to which I have already alluded, and to 
which I am so greatly indebted 

‘‘ It IS an undisputed maxim m Political Economy,” 
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says Dr. Copleston, “ that the separation ot professions 
and the division of labour tend to the perfection of 
e very arJi. to the wealth of nations, to the general com- 
fort and well-being of the community This^ principle 
of diyisjon is in some instances pursued so far as to 
excite the wonder of people to whose notice it is for the 
first time pointed out There is no saying to what ex- 
tent it may not be carried , and the more the powers of 
each individual are concentrated in one employment, the 
greater skill and quickness will he naturally display in 
performing it. But, while he thus contributes more 
effectually to ^he accumulation of national wealth, he 
becomes himself more and more degraded as a rational 
being I n pr oportion as biosphere of action is narrowed 
hisjiieutal powex's and habits become conti acted; and 
he resembles a suboidinate part of some powerful ma- 
chinery, useful in its place, but insignificant and wortli- 
le^^ out of it. If it be necessary, a ^ it is beyond all 
question necessary, that society should be split into 
divisions and subdivisions, m order that its several duties 
may be well performed, yet we must be careful not to 
yield up ourselves wholly and exclusively to the guidance 
of this system , we*must observe what its evils are, and we 
should modify and restrain it, by bunging into action 
other principles, which may serve as a check and Coun- 
terpoise to the mam force 

“There can be no doubt that every art is impioved by 
confining the professor of it to that single study But, 
although the art itself is advanced by this concentration of 
niind in its service, the individnal who is confined to it 
goes back The advantage of the community is nearly in 
an inverse ratio with his own. 

'' Society itse lf^requires some other co ntribution frojoni 
eac h ind ividual, besi^s the particular duties iif In s 
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profession And, if no such liberal intercourse be estab- 
lished, it IS the common failing of human nature, to be 
engrossed with petty views and interests, to underrate 
the importance of all in which we are not concerned, and 
to carry our partial notions into cases where they are 
inapplicable, to act, in short, as so many unconnected 
units, displacing and repelling one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that common 
link, which, among the higher and middling departments 
of life, unites the jarring sects and subdivisions into one 
interest, which supplies common topics, and kindles 
common feelings, un mixed with those nait*ow prejudices 
with which all piofessions are more or less infected The 
knowledge, too, which is thus acquired, expands and 
enlarges the mind, excites its faculties, and calls those 
limbs and muscles into freer exercise which, by too 
constant use in one direction, not only acquire an 
illiberal air, but are apt also to lose somewhat of their 
native play and energy And thus, without directly 
qualifying a man for any of the employments of life, it 
enriches and ennobles all W,i,.t.b.Qij.t^^acli i ng him^he 
peculiar business of any one office or calling, it enables 
him to act his part in each of them with better grace and 
more elevated carnage , and, if happily planned and con- 
ducted, IS a mam ingredient in that complete and 
generous education which fits a man ‘ to perform j’ustly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and pi-ffilic, of peace and war.’ ” ^ 

8 

The view of Liberal Education, advocated in these 
extracts, is expanded by Mr Davison m the Essay to 
which I have already referred He lays more stress on 
* Vid Milton on education. 
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the “ usefulness” of Liberal Education in the larger sense 
of the word than his piedecessor in the controversy. 
Instead of arguing that the Utility of knowledge to the 
individual varies inversely with its Utility to the public, 
he chiefly employs himself on the suggestions contained 
in Dr Copleston’s last sentences. He shows, first, that 
a Libeial Education is something fai higher, even in 
the scale of Utility* than what is commonly called a 
Useful Education, and next, that it is necessary or useful 
for the purposes even of that Piofesbional Education which 
commonly engrosses the title of Useful The foimer of 
these two theses he recommends to us in an argument 
from which the following passages are selected : — 

It IS to take a very contracted view of life,” he says, 
‘‘to think with gieat anxiety how persons may be 
educated to superior skill in their department, cornpaia 
tivcly neglecting or excluding the more liberal and 
enlarged cultivation In his (Mi. Edgeworth's) system, 
the value of every attainment is to be measured by its 
subseiviency to a calling The specific duties of that 
calling aie exalted at the cost of those free and indepen- 
dent tastes and virtues which come in to sustain the 
common relations of society, and raise the individual in 
them. In short, a man is to be usurped by his profession 
He is to be clothed m its garb from head to foot'. His 
virtues, his science, and his ideas are all to be put into a 
gown or uniform, and the whole man to be shaped, 
pressed, and stiffened, in the exact mould of his technical 
character Any interloping accomplishments, or a faculty 
which cannot be taken into public pay, if they aie to be 
indulged in him at all, must creep along under the cloak 
of his more seiviceable privileged merits. Such is the 
state of perfection to which the spirit and general ten- 
dency of this system would lead us. 
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only one 

vvlu^li a pel son engaged m a profession lias to suppprt 
He isjiot always upon duty* There are services he owes^ 
which are neither parochial, norToHhslc,TiorTmiiikrv, 
norTo^Be^describediy any such epithet of civil ijgulation, 
andj^et are in no wise inferio r to those thaFbear these 
authoriFative tides, inferior neithe^in fhehTiTtnii^c^^ 
norj^^ir moral import, n or tE^ impre ssion up onTociety. 

, As ^a^end^a^-«a»jcxuiipanm^ aLiarge in, 

the connections of domestic life ; in the impiovement and 
embellishment of his leisure, he has a sphere of action, 
revolving, if you please, within the sphere 0/ his profes- 
sion, but not clashing with it ; in which if he can show 
none of the advantages of an improved understanding, 
whatever may be his skill or proficiency in the other, he 
IS no more than an ill-educated man 

'' There is a certain^ faculty m which^_alljiations~of any 
refinement are great practitioners^ It is not taught at 
school jDr cpllege_as_ a distinct science , though it deserves"* 
thatj^^t^is taught there should be jpade^o^Aye^same 
referpic^ all by tl^ public ; 

ev erybo dy^ 5 eing'"'ol 5 !ige''d 

person^ wTiTcTi he "does, to the best of Jiis skill. But 111 
nothing is there a greater difference than in the manner 
of doing it The advocates of professional learning will 
smile when we tell them that this same faculty which we 
v/ould have encouraged, is simply that of speaking good 
sense m English, without fee or reward, in common con- 
versation They will smile when we lay some stress 
upon it ; but in reality it is no such trifle as they 
/ imagine. Look into the huts of savages, and see, for 
j there is nothing to listen to, the dismal blank of their 
. stupid hours of silence , their professional avocations of 
wa^* and hunting are over , and, having nothing to do, 
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they have nothing to say T^irn to improved life, and you 
fin^conveisation in all its foims the medium of some- 
thing more thah an idle pleasure , indeed, a very active 
agent In circulating and forming" the opinions, tastes, and 
feelings of a whole people. It makes of itself a con- 
siderable affair. Its topics are the most promiscuous- 
all those which do not belong to any paiticular province. 
As for its power and influence, we may fairly say that it 
is of just the same consequence to a man's immediate 
society, how he talks, as how he acts. Now of all those 
who furnish their share to lational conversation, a mere 
adept in his^own art is universally admitted to be the 
worst The sterility and uninstructiveness of such a 
person’s social hours are quite proveibial Or if he 
escape being dull, it is only by launching into ill-timed, 
learned loquacity. We do not desire of him lectures or 
speeches , and he has nothing else to give Among 
benches he may be powciful, but seated on a chair he 
IS quite another person. On the other hand, we may 
affirm, that one of the best companions is a man who, 
to the accuracy and rcseaich of a profession, has joined 
a free excursive acquaintance with vaiious learning, and 
caught from it the spirit of geneial observation.” 

9 

Having thus shown that a liberal education is a real 
benefit to the subjects of it, as members of society, in the 
various duties and circumstances and accidents of life, 
he goes on, m the next place, to show that, over and 
above those direbt services which might fanly be ex- 
pected of it, it actually subserves the dischaige of those 
paiticular functions, and the puisuit of those paiticular 
advantages, which are connected wath professional exer- 
tion, and to which Professional Education is directed 
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We admit/’ he observes, “ that when a person makes 
a business of one pursuit, he is in the right way to emi- 
nence in it , and that divided attention will rarely give 
excellence in many. But our assent will go no furthei 
For, to think that the way to prepaie a person for excel- 
ling in any one pursuit (and that is the only point in 
hand), is to fetter his earjy studies, and cramp the fir^t 
development of his mind, by a reference to the exigencies 
of that pursuit barely, is a very different notion, and one 
which, we apprehend, deserves to be exploded rather than 
received Possibly a few of the abstract, insulated kinds 
of learning might be approached m that way The ex- 
ceptions to be made are very few, and need not be 
recited But for the acquisition of professional and 
practical ability such maxims are death to it The 
mam mgiedients of that ability are requisite knowledge 
and cultivated faculties ; but, of the two, the latter is by 
far the chief A jnan^jCjwell4m^oved facidties has the 
command^ of another’s knowledge, j^niin without them, 
has not the command of his own 

"'"'Of the intellectual powers, the judgment is that which 
taTces the foremost lead m life. How to form it to the 
two habits it ought to possess, of exactness and vigour, is 
the problem It would be ignorant presumption so 
much as to hint at any routine of method by which 
these qualities may with certainty be imparted to every 
or any understanding Still, however, we may safely 
lay it down that they are not to be got ‘by a gatherer of 
simples,’ but are the combined essence and extracts of 
many different things, drawn from much varied reading 
and discipline, first, and observation afterwards. For if 
there be a single intelligible point on this head, it is that 
a man who has been trained to think upon one subj'ect 
or for one subject only, will never be a good judge even 
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in that one : whereas the enlargement of his circle gi^SS 
him inci cased ITnoudedge and power m a rapidly in- 
creasing^ ratio So much do ideas act, not as solitary 
units, but by grouping and combination , and so clearly 
do ail the things that fall within the proper province of 
the same faculty of the mmd^ intertwine with and support 
each other Judgment lives as it were by comparison 
an^discrimin^tion. Can it be doubted, then, whether 
the range and extent of that assemblage of things upon 
which it is practised in its first essays are of use to its 
power ? 

'‘To open'-our way a little further on this matter, we 
will define what^ we„ixican_by the power of judgment , 
an’HTheiTtry to ascertain among what kind of studies 
the improvement of it may be expected at all. 

‘‘ Judginent does not stand here for a certain homely, 
useful^^qu^lity of intellect, that guards a person from 
committing mistakes to the ^injury of his fortunes or 
common leputation , but for that mastef-prihciple^of 
business, hteiature, and talent, which gives him strengtli 
in "^y subject he chooses to grapple with, and cnabj^es 
Xwn-it^mse the strong ppmt in it. Whether this definition 
be melaphysically correct or not, it comes home to the" 
substance of our inquiry It describes the power that 
every one desires to possess when he comes to act in a 
pi ofession, or elsewhere , and corresponds with our best 
idea of a cultivated mind 

“ Next, it will not be denied, that in order to do any 
good to the judgment, the mind must be employed 
upon such subjects as come within the cognizance of 
that faculty, and give some leal exercise to its percep- 
tions. Heiej-C-J iave a ru le^of selection by^jwkteh the 
difi erent parts of learning maybe classed for our_puxpose 
Ihose which belong jto the province of the judgment 
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are religipn (in its evidences and interpretation), etbks, 
luslaiy, eloquence, poetry, theories of gen^Upeculation, 
tlig fine arts/and^ works otwii:. Great as the variety of 
^ these large divisions of learning may appear, they are all 
held in union by two capital principles of connexion. 
First, they are all quarried out of one and the same great 
subject of man’s moral, social, and feeling nature And 
secondly, they are all under the control (more or less 
strict) of the same power of moral reason ” 

''If t hese studies,” he continues, "be such as give a 
I direct play and exeif:ise to the faculty of the judgment, 

5 then they are the true basis of education ior the active 
and inventive powers, whether destined for a profession 
or any other^use ^ Miscellaneous as the assemblage may 
4dpp^r, of history, eloquence, poetry, ethics, etc, blended 
together, they will all conspire in an union of effect. 
They are necessary mutually to explain and interpret 
each other. The knowledge derived from them all will 
amalgamate, and the habits of a mind versed and 
practised m them by turns will join to produce a richer 
vein of thought and of more general and practical 
application than could be obtained of any single one, as 
the fusion of the metals into Corinthian brass gave the 
artist his most ductile and perfect material Might we 
ventufe to imitate an author (whom indeed it is much 
safer to take as an authority than to attempt to copy), 
Lord Bacon, in some of his concise illustrations of the 
comparative utility of the different studies, we should 
say that history would give fulness, moral philosophy 
strength, and poetry elevation to the understanding 
Such in reality is the natural force and tendency of the 
studies , but there are few minds susceptible enough 
to derive from them any sort of viitue adequate to 
tliose high expressions, We must be contented there- 
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fore to lower our panegyric to this, that a person cannot 
avoid receiving some infusion and tincture, at least, of 
those several qualities, from that course of diversified 
reading One thing is unquestionable, that the elements 
of general reason are not to be found fully and truly ex- 
pressed in any one kind of study, and that he who would 
wish to know her idiom, must read it m many books. 

If different studies are useful for aiding, they are still 
more useful for correcting each other ; for as they have 
their particular merits severally, so they have their 
defects, and the most extensive acquaintance with one 
can produce^, only an intellect either too flashy or too 
jejune, or infected with some other fault of confined 
leading H istory, for example,. shows things as they aje^^ 

I that is, the morals and interests of men disfigured and 
< pel verted by all their imperfections of passion, folly, and 
ambition , philosophy strips the picture too much, poetiy 
; adorns it too much , the concentrated lights of the three 
I correct the false peculiar colouring of each, and show us 
i The right mode of thinking upon it is to be 

had from them taken all together, as every one must 
know who has seen their united contributions of thought 
and feeling expressed in the masculine sentiment of aur . 
immortal statesman, Mr. Burke, whose eloquence is 
inferior only to his more admirable wisdom If any 
mind improved like his, is to be our instructor, we must 
go to the fountain head of things as he did, and study 
not his works but his method , by the one we may 
become feeble imitators, by the other arrive at some 
ability of our own. But, as all biogiaphy assures us, he, 
and every other able thinker, has been formed, not by 
a parsimonious admeasurement of studies to some 
definite future object (which is Mr. Edgeworth's maxim), 
but by taking a wide and liberal compass, and thinking 
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a great deal on many subjects with no better end in 
view than because the exercise was one which made 
them more rational and intelligent beings.” 

10 

But I must bring these extracts to an end To-day I 
have confined myself to saying that that training of the 
intellect, which is best for the individual himself, best 
enables him to discharge his duties to society The 
Philosopher, indeed, and the man of the world differ in 
their very notion, but the methods, by which they aie re- 
spectively formed, are pretty much the sam^ The Philoso- 
pher has the same command of matters of thought, which 
the true citizen and gentleman has of matters of business 
and conduct If then a p^actmal^aid mustJae a?,signed to^a 
Uiiwersitj/ course,^I^ay it IS that of traijimg good mern:; 
beis of society* Its^art is the art p^social life, and its end is ^ 
fitness for the world ~ It neither cojifines its views to parti- 
cular professions on the gne hand^ nor creates heroes o^ 
inspires genius on the other Works indeed of genius fall 
und er no art , lieroic mmds come^under no rule, aj ^n iver-"" 
sijy is not a birthplace of poets or of immoft aLa uthors^of^ 
founders of schools^Jeaders of colonies, or conquerors of 
nations., l4iJoes not promise a generation of Aristotles or 
Newtons, of Napol^ns or Washingtons, of Raphaels or. 
Shakespeares, though such miracles of nature it has before 
nQ\y contained within its precin^^ Nor is it content on the 
other hand with forming the cntic or the experimentalist, 
the economist or the engineer, though such too it includes 
within Its scope. But a Universitj^ training is the gnsajt 
ordinary means to a great but ord^ry end, it aims^at 
r^ing the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
pubfic mmd^a^unfymg themtion^ taste, ^^^upiplymg 
true principles to 'popular enthusTasm and fixed aims to 
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popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to 
tfie ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of politicaf 
power, and refining the mtei course of private life Ltjs 
th^^education which gives a man a clear conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in developing 
them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in 
urging them.* It teaches him to see things as they are, 
to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, 
to detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is irre- 
levant. It prepares him to fill any post with credit, and 
to master any subject with facility It shows him how 
to'accommoSate himself to others, how to throw himself 
into their state of mind, how to bung before them his 
own, how to influence them, how to come to an under- 
, standing with them, how to bear with them. He is at 
home in any society, he has common ground with eveiy 
class ; he knows when to speak and when to be silent , 
he is able to converse, he is able to listen , he can ask a 
question pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, when 
he has nothing to impart himself, he is ever ready, yet 
never in the way , he is a pleasant companion, and a 
comrade you can depend upon , he knows when to foe 
serious and when to trifle, and he has a sure tact which 
enables him to trifle with gracefulness and to be serious 
with effect He has the repose of a mind which lives in 
Itself, while it lives m the world, and which has resources 
for its happiness at home when it cannot go abroad Jie 
h as a gift w hich serves him in public,, and supports him 
iiy;^tjrement, without which good fortune is but vulgar, 
and^ith which failure and disappointment have a chann. 
The arf wfliich tends to make a man all this,™ fs in “dte 
object which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the 
art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, and 
less tangible, less certain, less complete in its lesult 
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W E shall be brought, Gentlemen, to-day, to the 
termination of the investigation which I com- 
menced three Discourses back, and which, I was well 
aware, from its length, if for no other reason, would make 
demands upon the patience even of indulgent hearers 
First I employed myself in establishing the principle 
that Knowledge is its own reward ; and I showed that, 
when considered in this light, it is called Liberal Know- 
ledge, and IS the scope of Academical Institutions 
Next, I examined what is meant by Knowledge, when 
i\ is said to be pursued for its own sake , and I showed 
that, in ordei satisfactorily to fulfil this idea, Philosophy 
must be its form , or, m other words, that its matter 
must hot be admitted into the mind passively, as so much 
acquirement, but must be mastered and appropriated as a 
system consisting of parts, related one to the other, and 
interpretative of one another in the unity of a whole. 

Further, I showed that such a philosophical contem- 
plation of the field of Knowledge as a whole, leading, as 
it did, to an understanding of its separate departments, 
and an appreciation of them respectively, might in con- 
sequence be rightly called an illumination ; also, it was 
rightly called an enlargement of mind, because it was a 
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distinct location of things one with another, as if m 
space ; while it was moreover its proper cultivation and 
its best condition, both because it secured to the intellect 
the sight of things as they are, or of truth, in opposition 
to fancy, opinion, and theory, and again, because it pre- 
supposed and involved the perfection of its various 
powers 

Such. I said, was that Knowledge, which deserves to 
be sought tor its own sake, even though it piornised no 
ulterior advantage But, when I had got as far as this, I 
went farther, and observed that, from the nature of the 
case, what wa? so good m itself could not but have a 
number of external uses, though it did not promise them, 
simply because it zvas good , and that it was necessarily 
the source of benefits to society, great and diversified in 
proportion to its own intimsic excellence. Just as m 
morals, honesty is the best policy, as being piofitable in 
a secular aspect, though such piofit is not the measure 
of Its worth, so too as legards what may be called the 
virtues of the Intellect, their veiy possession indeed is a 
substantial good, and is enough, yet still that substance 
has a shadow, inseparable from it, viz., its social and 
political usefulness And this was the subject to which - 
I devoted the preceding Discouise 

One portion of the subject remains this intellectual 
culture, which is so exalted in itself, not only has a 
bearing upon social and active duties, but upon Religion 
also. The educated mind may be said to be m a certain 
sense leligious , that is, it has what may be considered a 
religion of its own, independent of Catholicism, partly co- 
operating with it, partly thwarting it ; at once a defence 
yet a disturbance to the uhurch m Catholic countries. — 
and in countries beyond her pale, at one time in open 
warfare with her, at another in defensive alliance The 
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history of Schools and Academies, and of Literature and 
Science generally, will, I think, justify me in thus speak- 
ing. Since, then, my aim in these Discourses is to 
ascertain the function and the action of a University, 
viewed in itself, and its relations to the various instru- 
ments of teaching and training which are round about it, 
my survey of it would not be complete unless I attempted, 
as 1 now propose to do, to exhibit its general bearings 
upon Religion 


2 . 

Right Reason, that is. Reason rightly axercised, leads 
the mind to the Catholic Faith, and plants it there, and 
teaches it in all its religious speculations to act undents 
guidance But Reason, considered as a real agent m the 
world, and as an operative principle in man’s nature, with 
an historical course and with definite results, is far from 
taking so straight and satisfactory a direction It 
considers itself from first to last independent and 
supreme ; it requires no external authority ; it makes a 
religion for itself Even though it accepts Catholicism, 
it does not go to sleep , it has an action and development 
of its own, as the passions have, or the moral sentiments, 
or the principle of self-interest Divine grace, to use the 
language of Theology, does not by its presence supersede 
nature , nor is nature at once brought into simple concur- 
rence and coalition with grace Nature pursues its course, 
now coincident with that of grace, now parallel to it, now 
across, now divergent, now counter, in proportion to its 
own imperfection and to the attraction and influence 
which grace exerts over it. And what takes place as 
regards other principles of our nature and their develop- 
ments IS found also as regards the Reason There is, we 
know, a Religion of enthusiasm, of superstitious ignorance 
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of statecraft ; and each has that m it which resembles 
Catholicism, and that again which contradicts Catho- 
licism There is the Religion of a warlike people, and 
of a pastoral people , there is a Religion of rude times, 
and in like manner theie is a Religion of civilized times, 
of the cultivated intellect, of the philosopher, scholar, 
and gentleman This is that Religion of Reason, of 
which I speak Viewed in itself, however near it comes 
to Catholicism,'it is of course simply distinct from it ; for 
Catholicism is one whole, and admits of no compromise 
or modification Yet this is to view it m the abstract , 
in matter of fact, and in reference to individuals, we 
can have no difficulty in conceiving this philosophical 
Religion present in a Catholic country, as a spirit in- 
fluencing men to a ceitain extent, for good or for bad 
or for both, — a spirit of the age, which again may be 
found, as among Catholics, so with still gi eater sway 
and success m a country not Catholic, yet specifically 
the same in such a country as it exists m a Catholic 
community The problem then before us to-day, is to 
set down some portions of the outline, if we can ascertain 
them, of the Religion of Civilization, and to determine 
how they lie relatively to those principles, doctrines, and 
rules, which Heaven has given us m the Catholic 
Church 

And here again, when I speak of Revealed Truth, it 
IS scarcely necessary to say that I am not referring to 
the mam articles and prominent points of faith, as con- 
tained in the Creed. Had I undertaken to delineate a 
philosophy, which directly interfered with the Creed, 1 
could not have spoken of it as compatible with the pro- 
fession of Catholicism. The philosophy I speak of, 
whether it be viewed within or outside the Church, does 
not necessarily take cognizance of the Ciced, Where 
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the country is Catholic, the educated mind takes its 
articles for granted, by a sort of implicit faith, wheri 
it IS not, it simply ignores them and the whole subject- 
matter to which they relate, as not affecting social and 
poUtical interests Truths about Gods Nature, about 
His dealings towards the human race, about the 
Economy of Redemption, — in the one case it humbly 
accepts them, and passes on , in the other it passes them 
over, as matters of simple opinion, which never can be 
decided, and which can have no power over us to make 
us morally better 01 worse I am not speaking then of 
belief in the great objects of faith, wheii I speak of 
Catholicism, but I am contemplating Catholicism chiefly 
as a system of pastoral instruction and moral duty, and 
I have to do with its doctrines mainly as they are sub- 
servient to its direction of the conscience and the con- 
duct I speak of it, for instance, as teaching the ruined 
state of man , his utter inability to gam Heaven by any 
thing he can do himself, the moral certainty of his 
losin<^ his soul if left to himself, the simple absence of 
all rights and claims on the part of the creature in the 
presence of the Creator , the illimitable claims of the 
* Creator on the service of the creature, the imperative 
and obligatory force of the voice of conscience , and 
the inconceivable evil of sensuality I speak of it as 
teaching, that no one gams Heaven except by the free 
o-race of God, or without a regeneration of nature , that 
no one can please Him without faith , that the heart is 
the seat both of sm and of obedience ; that chanty is 
the fulfilling of the Law; and that incorporation into 
the Catholic Church is the ordinary instrument of salva- 
tion These are the lessons which distinguish Catholi- 
cism as a popular religion, and these are the subjects to 
which the cultivated intellect will practically be turned 
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I have to compare aiiJ contrast, not the doctrinal, but 
the moral and social teaching of Philosophy on the one 
hand, and Catholicism on the other 


3 - 

Now’, on opening the subject, we see at once a momen- 
tous benefit which the philosopher is likely to confer on 
the pastors of the Church It is obvious that the first 
step which they have to effect in the conversion of man 
and the renovation of his nature, is his rescue from that 
fearful subjection to sense which is his ordinary state 
To be able to ^reak through the meshes of that thral- 
dom, and to disentangle and to disengage its ten thou- 
sand holds upon the heart, is to bring it, I might almost 
say, half way to Heaven Here, even divine grace, to 
speak of things according to their appearances, is ordi- 
narily baffled, and retires, without expedient or resouice, 
before this giant fascination Religion seems too high 
and unearthly to be able to exeit a continued influence 
upon us : its effort to rouse the soul, and the soul’s effort 
to co-operate, aie too violent to last It is like holding 
out the arm at full length, or supporting some great 
weight, which we manage to do for a time, but soon are 
exhausted and succumb Nothing can act beyond its 
own nature ; when then we are called to what is super- 
natural, though those extraordinary aids from Heaven 
are given us, with which obedience becomes possible, yet 
even with them it is of transcendent difficulty. We are 
drawn down to earth every moment with the ease and 
certainty of a natural gravitation, and it is only by 
sudden impulses and, as it were, forcible plunges that we 
attempt to mount upwards. Religion indeed enlightens 
terrifies, subdues , it gives faith, it inflicts remorse, it in- 
spires resolutions, it draws tears, it inflames devotion, but 
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only for the occasion I repeat, it imparts an inward 
power which ought to effect more than this , I am not 
forgeiting either the real sufficiency of its aids, nor the 
lesponsibility of those in whom they fail I am not 
discussing theological questions at all, I am looking at 
phenomena as they lie before me, and I say that, in 
matter of fact, the sinful spirit repents, and protests it 
will never sin again, and for a while is protected by disgust 
and abhoirence from the malice of its foe But that foe 
knuws too well that such seasons of repentance are wont 
to have their end : he patiently waits, till nature faints 
with the effort of resistance, and lies passive and hope- 
less under the next access of temptation. What we 
need then is some expedient or instrument, which at least 
will obstruct and stave off the approach of our spiritual 
enemy, and which is sufficiently congenial and level 
with our nature to maintain as firm a hold upon us as 
the inducements of sensual gratification It will be our 
wisdom to employ nature against itself Thus sorrow, 
sickness, and care are providential antagonists to our 
inward disorders , they come upon us as years pass on, 
had generally produce their natural effects on us, in pro- 
portion as we are subjected to their influence. These, 
however, are God’s instruments, not ours , we need a 
similar lemedy, which we can make our own, the object 
of some legitimate faculty, or the aim of some natural 
affection, which is capable of resting on the mind, and 
taking up its familiar lodging with it, and engrossing it, 
and which thus becomes a match for the besetting power 
of sensuality, and a sort of homoeopathic medicine for the 
disease Here then I think is the important aid which 
intellectual cultivation furnishes to us in rescuing the 
victims of passion and self-will It does not supply re- 
ligious motives , it IS not the cause or proper antecedent 
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of any thing supernatural, it is not meiitorious of 
heavenly aid or rcwaid , but it docs a work, at least 
watenally good (as theologians speak), whatever be its 
real and foimal character It expels the excitements of 
sense by the introduction of those of the intellect 

This then is the primA facie advantage of the pursuit 
of Knowledge , it is the drawing the mind off from 
things which will harm it to subjects which are worthy 
a rational being, and, though it does not raise it above 
nature, nor has any tendency to make us pleasing to our 
Maker, yet is it nothing to substitute what is in itself 
harmless for what is, to say the least, inexpressibly 
dangerous ^ is it a little thing to e change a circle of 
ideas which are certainly sinful, for otheis which are 
certainly not so? You will say, perhaps, in the words 
of the Apostle, '' Knowledge puffeth up ” and doubtless 
this mental cultivation, even when it is successful for the 
purpose for which I am applying it, may be from the 
fiist nothing more than the substitution of pride for 
sensuality I grant it, I think I shall have something to 
say on this point presently , but this is not a necessary 
lesult, it IS but an incidental evil, a danger which may*' 
be realized or may be averted, whereas we may in most 
cases piedicate guilt, and guilt of a heinous kind, where 
the mind is suffered to run wild and indulge its thoughts 
without training or law of any kind ; and suiely to turn 
away a soul from moital sm is a good and a gam so 
far, whatever comes of it And therefoie, if a fiiend in 
need is twice a friend, I conceive that intellectual em; loy- 
ments, though they do no more than occupy the mind 
with objects naturally noble or innocent, have a special 
claim upon our consideration and giatitude. 
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Nor is this all : Knowledge, the discipline by which it 
is gained, and the tastes winch it forms, have a natural 
tendency to refine the mind, and to give it an indispo- 
sition, simply natural, yet real, nay, more than this, a 
disgust and abhorrence, towards excesses and enormi- 
ties of evil, which are often or ordinarily reached at 
length by those who are not careful from the first to 
set themselves against what is vicious and criminal It 
generates within the mind a fastidiousness, analogous to 
the delicacy or daintiness which good nurkire or a sickly 
habit induces in resp^ect of food , and this fastidiousness, 
though arguing no high principle, though no protection 
in the case of violent temptation, nor sure in its operation, 
yet will often or generally be lively enough to create 
an absolute loathing of certain offences, or a detestation 
and scorn of them as ungentlemanlike, to which ruder 
natures, nay, such as have far more of real religion in 
them, are tempted, or even betiayed Scarcely can we 
exaggerate the value, in its place, of a safeguard such as 
this, as regards those multitudes who are thrown upon 
• the open field of the world, or aie withdrawn from its 
eye and from the resti amt of public opinion In many 
cases, where it exists, sms, familiar to those who are 
otherwise circumstanced, will not even occur to the 
mind , in otheis, the sense of shame and the quickened 
apprehension of detection will act as a sufficient obstacle 
to them, when they do present themselves before it 
Then, again, the fastidiousness I am speaking of will 
create a simple hatred of that miserable tone of conver- 
sation which, obtaining as it does in the world, is a con- 
stant fuel of evil, heaped up round about the soul, more- 
over, It will create an irresolution and indecision in doing 
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wrong, which will act as a remora till the danger is past 
away And though it has no tendency, I repeat, to 
mend the heart, or to secure it fiom the dominion in 
othei shapes of those very evils which it repels in the 
paiticular modes of approach by which they prevail over 
others, yet cases may occur when it gives biith, after sms 
have been committed, to so keen a remorse and so intense 
a self-hatred, as are even sufficient to cure the particular 
moral disorder, and to prevent its accesses ever after- 
wards , — as the spendthrift in the story, who, after gazing 
on his lost acres from the summit of an eminence, came 
down a misery and remained a miser to the end of his 
days 

And all this holds good in a special way, in an age 
such as ours, when, although pain of body and mind 
maybe rife as herctofoie, yel other countei actions of evil, 
of a penal charactei, which aie present at other times, aie 
away In rude and semi-baibarous periods, at least in a 
climate such as our own, it is the daily, nay, the principal 
business of the senses, to convey feelings of discomfort 
to the mind, as far as they convey feelings at all. Expo- 
sure to the elements, social disorder and lawlessness, the 
tyranny of the powerful, and the inroads of enemies, are ^ 
a stern discipline, allowing brief intervals, or awarding a 
sharp penance, to sloth and sensuality The rude food, 
the scanty clothing, the violent exercise, the vagrant life, 
the military constraint, the impcifect pharmacy, which 
now are the trials of only particular classes of the 
community, were once the lot more or less of all. In the 
deep woods or the wild solitudes of the medieval era, 
feelings of religion or superstition were naturally pre- 
sent to the population, which in various ways co-operated 
with the missionary or pastor, in retaining it in a noble 
simplicity of manners. But, when m the advancement 
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of society men congregate m towns, and multiply in con- 
tracted spaces, and law gives them security, and art 
gives them comforts, and good goveinment robs them of 
courage and manliness, and monotony of life throw? 
them back upon themselves, who does not see that 
diversion or protection from evil they have none, that 
vice is the mere reaction of unhealthy toil, and sensual 
excess the holyday of resourceless ignorance ? This is 
so well understood by the practical benevolence of the 
day, that it has especially busied itself in plans for sup- 
plying the masses of our town population with intel- 
lectual and honourable recreations Chsap literature, 
libraries of useful and entertaining knowledge, scientific 
lectureships, museums, zoological collections, buildings 
and gardens to please the eye and to give repose to the 
feelings, external objects of whatever kind, which may 
take the mind off itself, and expand and elevate it m 
liberal contemplations, these are the human means, wisely 
suggested, and good as far they go, for at least parrying 
the assaults of moral evil, and keeping at bay the enemies, 
not only of the individual soul, but of society at large 
• Such are the instiuments by which an age of advanced 
. civilization combats those moral disorders, which Reason 
as well as Revelation denounces , and I have not been 
backward to express my sense of their seiviceableness 
to Religion Moreover, they are but the foremost of a 
series of influences, which intellectual culture exerts 
upon our moral nature, and all upon the type of Chris- 
tianity, manifesting themselves in veiacity, probity, 
equity, fairness, gentleness, benevolence, and amiable- 
ness ; so much so, that a character more noble to look 
at, more beautiful, more winning, m the various relations 
of life and in personal duties, is hardly conceivable, than 
may, or might be. its result, when that culture is bestowed 
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upon a soil naturally adapted to virtue If you would 
obtain a pictui e for contemplation which may seem to 
fulfil the ideal, which the Apostle has delineated under 
the name of charity, in its sweetness and harmony, its 
generosity, its courtesy to others, and its depreciation of 
self, you could not have recourse to a better furnished 
studio than to that of Philosophy, with the specimens of 
It, which with greater or less exactness are scattered 
through society in a civilized age It is enough to refer 
you, Gentlemen, to the various Biographies and Remains 
of contemporaries and others, which from time to time 
issue from tlipe press, to see how striking is the action of 
our intellectual upon our moral nature, where the moral 
material is rich, and the intellectual cast is perfect 
Individuals will occur to all of us, who deservedly attract 
oLii love and admiration, and whom the woild almost 
worships as the woik of its own hands Religious 
principle, indeed, — that is, faith,— is, to all appearance, 
simply away , the work is as ccitainly not supernatural 
as it is ceitainly noble and beautiful This must be 
insisted on, that the Intellect may have its due , but 
it also must be insisted on for the sake of conclusiohs 
to which I wish to conduct our investigation. The* 
radical difference indeed of this mental refinement from 
genuine religion, in spite of its seeming relationship, is 
the very cardinal point on which my present discussion 
turns, yet, on the other hand, such refinement may 
readily be assigned to a Chiistian oiigin by hasty or 
distant observers, or by those who view it m a particulai 
light. And as this is the case, I think it advisable, 
before proceeding with the delineation of its character- 
istic features, to point out to you distinctly the elemen- 
tary principles on which its morality is based. 
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You wiii bear in mind then, Gentlemen, that I spoke 
just now of the scorn and hatred which a cultivated mind 
feels for some kinds of vice, and the utter disgust and 
profound humi'iation which may come over it, if it 
should happen in any degree to be betrayed into them 
Now this feeling may have its root in faith and love, but 
it may not , there is nothing really religious in it, con- 
sidered by itself Conscience indeed is implanted m the 
breast by na<-ure, but it inflicts upon us fear as well as 
shame , when the mind is simply angry ^nth itself and 
nothing more, surely the true import of the voice of 
nature and the depth of its intimations have been 
forgotten, and a false philosophy has misinterpreted 
emotions which ought to lead to God Fear implies 
the transgression of a law, and a law implies a lawgiver 
and judge , but the tendency of intellectual culture is to 
swallow up the fear in the self-reproach, and self-reproach 
IS diiected and limited to our mere sense of what is fitting 
and becoming Fear cariics us out of oui selves, whereas 
s*hame may act upon us only within the round of our 
own thoughts Sucli, I say, is the danger which awaits 
a civilized age ; such is its besetting sm (not inevitable, 
God forbid * or we must abandon the use of God’s own 
gifts), but still the ordinary sin of the Intellect , con- 
science tends to become what is called a moral sense ; 
the command of duty is a soit of taste, sin is not an 
offence against God, but against human nature. 

The less amiable specimens of this spurious religion 
are those which we meet not unfrequently in my own 
country. I can use with all my heart the poet’s words, 


England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ; 
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but to those faults no Catholic can be blind We find 
there men possessed of many viitues, but proud, bashful, 
fastidious, and reseived Why is tins it is because 
they think and act as if there were really nothing 
objective m their religion , it is because conscience to 
them is not the word of a lawgiver, as it ought to be, 
but the dictate of their own minds and nothing more , 
it is because they do not look out of themselves, because 
they do not look through and beyond their own minds 
to their Maker, but are engrossed in notions of what is 
due to themselves, to their own dignity and their own 
consistency Jheir conscience has become a mere self- 
respect Instead of doing one thing and then another, 
as each is called for, in faith and obedience, careless of 
what may be called the keeping of deed with deed, and 
leaving Him who gives the command to blend the por- 
tions of their conduct into a whole, their one object, 
howevei unconscious to themselves, is to paint a smooth 
and pel feet suiface, and to be able to say to themselves 
that they have done their duty When they do wrong, 
they feel, not contrition, of which God is the object, but 
remorse, and a sense of degradation They call them** 
selves fools, not smneis , they aie angiy and impatient, 
not humble. They shut themselves up in themselves , 
it is misery to them to think or to speak of their own 
feelings, it is misery to suppose that others see them, and 
their shyness and sensitiveness often become morbid As 
to confession, which is so natural to the Catholic, to them 
it is impossible, unless indeed, in cases where they have 
been guilty, an apology is due to their own character, is 
expected of them, and will be satisfactory to look back 
upon They are victims of an intense self-contemplation 
There are, however, far more pleasing and interesting 
forms of this moral malady than that which I have been 
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depicting : I have spoken of the effect of intellectual 
culture on proud natures ; hut it will show to greater 
advantage, yet with as little approximation to religious 
faith, in amiable and unaffected minds Observe, Gentle- 
men, the heresy, as it may be called, of which I speak, 
is the substitution of a moral sense or taste foi con- 
science m the true meaning of the word , now this eiror 
may be the foundation of a character of far more 
elasticity and grace than ever adorned the persons whom 
I have been describing. It is especially congenial to men 
of an imaginative and poetical cast of mind, who will 
readily accept the notion that virtue is \iothmg more 
than the graceful in conduct Such persons, far from 
tolerating fear, as a principle, m their apprehension of 
religious and moral truth, will not be slow to caii it 
simply gloom and superstition Rather a philosopher’s 
a gentleman’s religion, is of a liberal and generous 
character , it is based upon honoui , vice is evil, because 
It is unworthy, despicable, and odious This was the 
quarrel of the ancient heathen with Christianity, that, 
instead of simply fixing tiie mind on the fair and the 
plf*asant, it intermingled other ideas with them of a sad 
and painful natuie, that it spoke of tears before joy, a 
cross before a crown, that it laid the foundation of 
heroism m penance , that it made the soul tremble with 
the news of Purgatory and Hell, that it insisted on viewh 
and a worship of the Deity, which to their minds was 
nothing else than mean, servile, and cowardly The 
notion of an All-perfect, Ever-present God, m whose 
sight we are less than atoms, and who, while He deigns 
to visit us, can punish as well as bless, was abhorrent to 
them , they made their own minds their sanctuary, their 
own ideas their oracle, ana conscience in morals was but 
parallel to genius in art, and wisdom m philosophy 
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Had I room for all that might be said upon the subject, 
I might illustrate this intellectual religion from the history 
of the Emperor Julian, the apostate from Christian Ti uth, 
the foe of Christian education. He, in whom every 
Catholic sees the shadow of the future Anti-Christ, was 
all but the pattern-man of philosophical virtue Weak 
points in his character he had, it is true, even m a merely 
poetical standard, but, take him all in all, and I cannot 
but recognize in him a specious beauty and nobleness of 
moral deportment, which combines m it the rude great- 
ness of Fabricius or Regulus with the accomplishments 
of Pliny or Antoninus His simplicity of manners, his 
frugality, his austerity of life, his singular disdain of 
sensual pleasure, his military heroism, his application to 
business, his literary diligence, his modesty, his clemency, 
his accomplishments, as I view them, go to make him 
one of the most eminent specimens of pagan virtue 
which the world has ever seen Yet how shallow, how 
meagre, nay, how unamiable is that virtue after all, when 
brought upon its critical trial by his sudden summons 
into the presence of his Judge! His last hours form a 
U7uque passage in history, both as illustrating the- help- 
lessness of philosophy imdei the stern realities of oui 

* I do not consider I have said above any thing inconsistent with the 
following passage from Cardinal Gerdil, though I have enlarged on the favoiii- 
able side of Julian’s character ‘'Du gdnie, des connaissances, de I'habilite 
dans le metier de la guerre, du courage et du ddsmtdresseraent dans le coiu- 
mandement des aimdes, des actions plutot que des quahtds estimables, 
mais le plus souvent gat^es par la vamt^ qui en dtait le prmcipe, la supei- 
stition jomte A I'liypocnsie , un esprit fdcond en ressources eclaird, mais sus- 
ceptible de petitesse, des fautes essentielles dans le gouveinement ; des lu- 
nocens sacufies k la vengeance, une baine envemmde contie le Chiistianisme, 
quhl avait abandonne, un attachement passionne aux fohes de la Themgie, 
tels dtaient les tiaits sous leaquels on nous pieignait Juhen'” Op t x p ^4 
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bein^, and as being reported to us on the evidence of an 
eye-vitness “ Friends and fellow-soldiers,” he said, to 
use the words of a writer, well fitted, both fiom his 
literary tastes and fiom his hatred of Christianity, to be 
his panegyrist, the seasonable period of my departure 
IS now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheei fulness of 
a ready debtor, the demands of nature ... I die with- 
out remorse, as I have lived without guilt I am pleased 
to reflect on the innocence of my private life , and I can 
affirm with confidence that the supreme authority, that 
emanation of the divine Power, has been preserved m 
my hands pure and immaculate . I now offer my 
tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not 
suffered me to perish by the cruelty of a tyiant, by the 
secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of 
lingering disease He has given me, in the midst of an 
honourable career, a splendid and glorious departure 
from this world, and I hold it equally absurd, equally 
base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate 

“ He reproved the immodeiate grief of the spectators, 
and conjured them not to disgiace, by unmanly tears, 
the fate of a prince who in a few moments would be 
united with Heaven and with the stars The spectators 
were silent, and Julian entered into a metaphysical 
argument with the philosopheis Priscus and Maximus 
on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his 
death His wound began to bleed with great violence , 
his lespiration was embanassed by the swelling of the 
veins , he called for a draught of cold water, and as soon 
as he had drank it expired without pain, about the 
hour of midnight''^ Such, Gentlemen, is the final 
exhibition of the Religion of Reason in the insensibiiit} 

" Gibbon, Hist , ch 24 
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of conscience, in the ignorance of the very idea of sin, in 
the contemplation of his own moral consistency, m the 
simple absence of fear, in the cloudless self-confidence, 
in the serene self-possession, in the cold self-satisfaction, 
we recognize the mere Philosopher. 

7 

Gibbon paints with pleasure what, conformably with 
the sentiments of a godless mtellectualism, was an his- 
torical fulfilment of his own idea of moral perfection. 
Lord Shaftesbury had already drawn out that idea in a 
theoretical from, in his celebrated collection of Treatises 
which he has called Characteristics of men, manners, 
opinions, views and it will be a further illustration of 
the subject before us, if you will allow me. Gentlemen, to- 
rn ake some extracts from this work 

One of his first attacks is directed against the doctrine 
of reward and punishment, as if it introduced a notion 
into religion inconsistent with the true apprehension oi 
the beauty of virtue, and with the liberality and noble- 
ness of spirit in which it should be pursued. “ Men 
have not been content,” he says, “ to show the natural 
advantages of honesty and virtue. They have rather 
lessened these, the better, as they thought, to advance 
another foundation. They have made virtue so mer- 
cenary a thing, and have talked so much of its rewards, 
that one can hardly tell what there is in it, after all, which 
can be worth rewarding For to be bribed only 01 
terrified into an hcnest practice, btspeaks little of real 
honesty or worth ” “ If,” he says elsewhere, insinuating 

what he dare not speak out, if through hope merely of 
reward, or fear of punishment, the creature be inclined 
to do the good he hates, or restrained from doing the ilf 
to which he is not otherwise in the least degree averse 
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there is in this case no virtue or goodness whatever. 
There is no more of rectitude, piety, or sanctity, m a 
creature thus reformed, than there is meekness or 
gentleness in a tiger strongly chained, or innocence and 
sobriety in a monkey under the discipline of the whip 
While the will is neither gained, nor the inclination 
wrought upon, but awe alone prevails and forces obedi- 
ence, the obedience is servile, and ail which is done 
through It merely servile” That is, he says that 
Christianity is the enemy of moral virtue, as influencing 
the mind by fear of God, not by love of good 

The motives then of hope and fear be^ng, to say the 
least, put far into the background, and nothing being 
morally good but what springs simply or mainly from a 
love of virtue for its own sake, this love-inspirmg quality 
in virtue is its beauty, while a bad conscience is not 
much more than the sort of feeling which makes us 
shrink from an instrument out of tune. “ Some by mere 
nature,’^ he says, “ others by art and practice, are masters 
of an ear in music, an eye in painting, a fancy in the 
ordinary things of ornament and grace, a judgment in 
proportions of all kinds, and a general good taste in 
most of those subjects which make the amusement and 
delight of the ingenious people of the world Let such 
gentlemen as these be as extravagant as they please, or 
as irregular in their morals, they must at the same time 
discover their inco7isisie7icy, live at variance with them- 
selves, and in contradiction to that principle on which 
they ground their highest pleasure and entertainment. 
Of all other beauties which virtuosos pursue, poets 
celebrate, musicians sing, and architects or artists of 
whatever kind describe or form, the most delightful, 
the most engaging and pathetic, is that which is drawn 
from real life and from the passions. Nothing affects 
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the heart like that which is purely from itself, and 
of its own nature such as the beauty of sentiments, 
the grace of actions, the turn of characteis, and the 
propoi tions and features of a human mind This lesson 
of iihiiosophy, even a romance, a poem, or a play mai 
teach . Let poets or the men of harmony deny, 

if they can, this force of nature, or withstand this moral 
magic Every one is a virtuoso of a higher or 

lower degree , every one pursues a grace . of one 
kind or other The venustum, the honestnmy the decorum 
of things will force its way . .The most natural 
beauty m the world is honesty and moral truth , for all 
beauty is truth ” 

Accordingly, virtue being only one kind of beauty, the 
principle which determines what is virtuous is, not con- 
science, but tai>te Could we once convince ourselves,’' 
he says, of what is in itself so evident, viz , that in the 
very nature of things there must of liecessity be the 
toundation of a right and wrong tastc^ as well in respect 
of inward character of featuies as of outward person, be- 
haviour, and action, we should be far more ashamed of 
Ignorance and wrong judgment in the former than la 
the latter of these subjects . One wdio aspires to the 
character of a man of breeding and politeness is careful 
to form his judgment of arts and sciences upon -right 
models of perfection . . He takes particular care to 
turn his eye from every thing which is gaudy, luscious, 
and of false taste Nor is he less careful to turn his ear 
from every sort of music, besides that which is of the 
best manner and truest harmony. 'Tweie to be wished 
we had the same regard to a right taste in life and 
manners . . If civility and humanity be a taste ; if 
brutality, insolence, not, be m the same manner a taste, 

. . . who would not endeavour to force nature as well 
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t'l this respect as in what relates to a taste or judgmer: 
in other arts and sciences ? ” 

Sometimes he distinctly contrasts this taste with prin- 
ciple and conscience, and gives it the prefeience over 
them. '‘After all,” he says, not merely ivkat we 

call p7't7tciple, but a taste, which governs men They 
may think for certain, ‘ This is right,’ or ' that wrong , ’ 
they may believe ‘ this is a virtue,’ or ‘ that a sin , ’ ‘ this 
is punishable by man,’ or ‘that by God,’ yet if the 
savour of things lies cross to honesty, if the fancy be 
florid, and the appetite high towards the subaltern 
beauties and lower orders of worldly syymmetries and 
proportions, the conduct will infallibly turn this latter 
way” Thus, somewhat like a Jansenist, he makes the 
superior pleasure infallibly conquer, and implies that, 
neglecting principle, we have but to tram the taste to a 
kind of beauty highei than sensual He adds . “ Even 
conscience, I fear, such as is owing to religious discipline, 
will make but a slight figure, when this taste is set 
amiss ” 

And hence the well-known doctrine of this author, 
tliat ridicule is the test of tiuth, for truth and virtue 
being beauty, and falsehood and vice deformity, and the 
feeling inspiied by deformity being that of derision, as 
that inspired by beauty is admiration, it follows that 
vice IS not a thing to weep about, but to laugh at 
“ Nothing is ridiculous,” he says, “ but what is deformed , 
nor IS any thing proof against raillery but what is hand- 
some and just And therefore ’tis the hardest thing in 
the world to deny fair honesty the use of this weapon, 
which can never bear an edge against herself, and bears 
against every thing contrary.” 

And hence again, conscience, which intimates a Law- 
giver, being superseded by a moral taste or sentiment, 
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which has no sanction beyond the constitution of our 
nature, it follows that our great rule is to contemplate 
ourselves, if we would gam a standard of life and morals 
Thus he has entitled one of his Treatises a Soliloquy/' 
with the motto, Nec te qu?esiveris extra,'’ and he 
observes, '' The chief interest of ambition, avarice, 
corruption, and every sly insinuating vice, is to prevent 
this interview and familiarity of discourse, which is 
consequent upon close retirement and inward recess. 
Tis the grand artifice of villainy and lewdness, as well 
as of siipei^stitioii and bigotry, to put us upon terms of 
greater distance and formality with ourselves, and evade 
our proving method of soliloquy . . A passionate 
lover, whatever solitude he may affect, can never be truly 
by himself . 'Tis the same reason which keeps the 
imaginary saint or mystic from being capable of this 
entertainment Instead of looking narrowly into his own 
nature and mind, that he may be no longer a mystery to 
himself, he is taken up with the contemplation of other 
mysterious natures, which he never can explain or 
comprehend.” 

8 

Taking these passages as specimens of what I call the 
Religion of Philosophy, it is obvious to observe that 
there is no doctrine contained in them which is not in a 
certain sense true , yet, on the other hand, that almost 
every statement is perverted and made false, because it 
is not the whole truth. They are exhibitions of truth 
under one aspect, and therefore insufficient ; conscience 
is most certainly a moral sense, but it is more , vice 
again, is a deformity, but it is worse. Lord Shaftesbury 
may insist, if he will, that simple and solitary fear cannot 
effect a moral convei:>ion, and we are not concerned to 
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answer him ; but he will have a difficulty m proving that 
any real conversion follows from a doctrine which makes 
virtue a mere point of good taste, and vice vulgar and 
ungentlemanlike 

Such a doctrine is essentially superficial, and such will 
be Its effects It has no better measure ot right and 
wrong than that of visible beauty and tangible fitness. 
Conscience indeed inflicts an acute pang, but that pang, 
forsooth, is irrational, and to reverence it is an illiberal 
superstition But, if we will make light of what is deepest 
within us, nothing is left but to pay homage to what is 
more upon the surface To seem become^ to be , what 
looks fair will be good, what causes offence will be evil , 
virtue will be what pleases, vice what pains As well 
may we measure virtue by utility as by such a rule. 
Nor IS this an imaginary apprehension, we all must 
recollect the celebrated sentiment into which a great and 
wise man was betrayed, m the glowing eloquence of his 
valediction to the spirit of chivalry. It is gone,” cries 
Mr Burke, “that sensibility of principle, that chastity 
of honour, which felt a stain like a wound , which inspired 
courage, while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
, whatever it touched, and under which vice lost half its 
evil by losing all its gj ossness ” In the last clause of this 
beautiful sentence we have too apt an illustration of the 
ethical temperament of a civilized age It is detection, 
not the sin, which is the crime , private life is sacred, 
and inquiry into it is intolerable , and decency is virtue 
Scandals, vulgarities, whatever shocks, whatever disgusts, 
are offences of the fiist order Drinking and swearing, 
squalid poverty, improvidence, laziness, slovenly disorder, 
make up the idea of profligacy : poets may say any 
thing, however wicked, with impunity , works of genius 
may be read without danger or shame, whatever their 
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principles , fas'uon, celebiity, the beautifal, the heicic, 
u ill suffice to force an}’ upon the cominuiiity The 
splendours of a court, and the chaims oi good societ}', 
\\ it, imagination, taste, and high breeding, the prestige 
of rank, and the resources of wealth, are a screen, an 
instrument, and an apology for vice and inchgion And 
thu5 at length we find, surpiising' as the change may be, 
that that very lefinement of Intellectualism, which began 
by repelling sensuality, ends by excusing it Under the 
shadow indeed of the Church, and in its due development, 
Philosophy does service to the cause of morality , but, 
when it is string enough to have a will of its own, and is 
lifted up w ith an idea of its own impoi tance, and attempts 
to foim a theory, and to lay down a principle, and to 
cairy out a system of ethics, and undertakes the m )ral 
education of the man, then it does but abet evils to 
w'hich at fiist it seemed instinctively opposed. Tiue 
Religion IS slow m growth, and, wdien once planted, is 
difficult of dislodgement , but its intellectual counterfeit 
has no root m itself it springs up suddenly, it suddenly 
w’lthers It appeals to what is in nature, and it falls 
under the dominion of the old Adam. Then, like 
dethroned piinces, it keeps up a state and majesty, 
when it has lost the leal pow’er. Deformity is its abhor- 
rence ; accordingly, since it cannot dissuade men Trom 
vice, therefore in order to escape the sight of its deformity, 
It embellishes it It skins and films the ulcerous 
place,'' which it cannot probe or heal, 

“ Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen ” 

And from this shallowness of philosophical Religion 
it comes to pass that its disciples seem able to fulfil certain 
precepts of Christianity more readily and exactly than 
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Christians themselves St Paul, as I have saiJ, gives us 
a pattern of evangelical perfection , he draws the Chris- 
tian character in its most graceful form, and its most 
beautiful hues He discourses of that chanty which is 
patient and meek, humble and single-minded, dismtei- 
ested, contented, and persevering He tells us to prefer 
each the other before himself, to give way to each othei, 
to abstain from rude words and evil speech, to avoid self- 
conceit, to be calm and grave, to be cheerful and happy, to 
observe peace with all men, truth and justice, courtesy and 
gentleness, all that is modest, annable, virtuous, and o 
good repute Such is St Paul’s exemplar of the Chris- 
tian in his external relations , and, I repeat' the school of 
the world seems to send out living copies ot this typical 
excellence with greater success than the Church At 
this day the “ gentleman ” is the creation, not of Chris- 
tianity, but of civilization But the reason is obvious 
The world is content with setting right the suiface of 
things , the Church aims at regenerating the veiy depths 
of the heart She ever begins with the beginning , and, 
as regards the multitude of her children, is never able 
to get beyond the beginning, but is continually employed 
in laying the foundation She is engaged with what is 
* essential, as previous and as introductory to the orna- 
mentaj and the attractive. She is curing men and keep- 
ing them clear of mortal sin , she is “ treating of justice 
and chastity, and the judgment to come ” she is insist- 
ing on faith and hope, and devotion, and honesty, 
and the elements of charity, and has so much to do with 
precept, that she almost leaves it to inspirations from 
Heaven to suggest what is of counsel and perfection. 
She aims at what is necessaiy rather than at what is de- 
sirable She is for the many as well as for the few She 
IS putting souls in the way of salvation, that they may 
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then be in a condition, if they shall be called upon, to 
vispire to the heroic, and to attain the full proportions, as 
well as the rudiments, of the beautiful 

9 

Such is the method, or the policy (so to call it), of the 
Church , but Philosophy looks at the matter from a veiy 
difterent point of view, what have Philosopher^ to do 
with the terror of judgment or the saving of the soul ? 
Lord Shaftesbury calls the former a sort of panic fear ” 
Of the latter he scoffingly complains that “ the saving of 
souls is now Jhe heroic passion of exalted spirits ” Of 
course he is at liberty, on his principles, to pick and 
choose out of Christianity what he will, he discaidsthe 
theological, the mysterious, the spiritual ; he makes 
selection of the morally or esthetically beautiful To 
him it matters not at all that he begins his teaching 
where he should end it , it matters not that, instead of 
planting the tree, he merely crops its flowers for his ban- 
quet, he only aims at the present life, his philosophy 
dies with him , if his flowers do but last to the end of 
his revel, he has nothing more to seek. When night 
comes, the withered leaves may be mingled with his own 
ashes , he and they will have done their work, he and " 
they will be no more Certainly, it costs little to make 
men virtuous on conditions such as these , it is like 
teaching them a language or an accomplishment, to 
write Latin or to play on an instrument, — the profession 
of an artist, not the commission of an Apostle 

Th.^s embellishment of the exterior is almost the be- 
ginning and the end of philosophical morality This is 
why it aims at being modest rather than humble , this 
IS how it can be proud at the very time that it is unas- 
suming To humility indeed it does not even aspire, 
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humility is one of the most difficult of virtues both to 
attain and to ascertain It lies close upon the heart 
itself, and its tests are exceedingly delicate and subtle. 
Its counterfeits abound , however, we are little concerned 
with them here, for, I repeat, it is hardly professed even 
by name in the code of ethics which we are reviewing. 
As has been often observed, ancient civilization had 
not the idea, and had no word to express it : or rathei, 
it had the idea, and considered it a defect of mind, not 
a virtue," so that the word which denoted it conveyed a 
reproach As to the modern world, you may gather it^. 
Ignorance of it by its perversion of Ishe somewhat 
parallel term “ condescension ” Humility or condescen- 
sion, viewed as a viitue of conduct, may be said to con- 
sist, as in other things, so in our placing ourselves in our 
thouglits on a level with our inferiors , it is not only a 
voluntary relinquishment of the privileges of our own 
station, but an actual participation 01 assumption of the 
condition of those to whom we stoop This is true 
humility, to feel and to behave as if we were low not, to 
cherish a notion of our importance, while we affect a low 
position Such was St Paul’s humility, when he called 
himself ‘‘ the least of the saints,” such the humility of 
those many holy men who have considered themselves 
the greatest of sinners It is an abdication, as far as their 
own thoughts are concerned, of those prerogatives or 
privileges to which others deem them entitled Now it is 
not a little instructive to contrast with this idea, Gentle- 
men, — ^with this theological meaning of the word ‘‘ con- 
descension,” — its pioper English sense; put them m 
juxta-position, and you will at once see the difference 
beween the world’s humility and the humility of the 
Gospel. As the world uses the word, “condescension” 
Is a stooping indeed of the person, but a bending foi- 
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ward, unattended with any the slightest effort to leave by 
a single inch the seat in which it is so firmly establishea 
It IS the act of a superior, who protests to himself, while 
he commits it, that he is superior still, and that he is doing 
nothing else but an act of grace towards those on whose 
level, in theory, he is placing himself And this is the 
nearest idea which the philosopher can form of the virtue 
of self-abasement ; to do more than this is to his mind a 
meanness or an hypocrisy, and at once excites his sus- 
picion and disgust What the world is, such li has ever 
been , we know the contempt which the educated pagans 
had for the martyrs and confessors of the Church , and 
It is shared by the anti-Catholic bodies of this day 
Such are the ethics of Philosophy, when faithfully re- 
presented , but an age like this, not pagan, but profes- 
sedly Christian, cannot venture to reprobate humility in 
set terms, or to make a boast of pride Accordingly, it 
looks out for some expedient by which it may blind 
itself to the real state of the case Humility, with 
its grave and self-denying attributes, it cannot love , 
but what is more beautiful, what more winning, than 
modesty? what virtue, at first sight, simulates humility 
so well ? though what in fact is more radically distinct 
from it ? In truth, great as is its charm, modesty is not 
the deepest or the most religious of virtues Rather it is 
the advanced guard or sentinel of the soul militant, and 
watches continually’- over its nascent intercourse wnth the 
world about it. It goes the round of the senses , it 
mounts up into the countenance , it protects the eye and 
ear, it leigiis in the voice and gesture Its province is 
the outward deportment, as other virtues have relation 
to matters theological, others to society, and others to 
the mind itself And being more superficial than other 
virtues, it IS moie easily disjoined from their company ; it 
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admits of being associated witli principles or qualities 
naturally forcgn to it, and is often made the cloak of 
feelings or ends for which it was never given to us So 
little IS it the necessary index of humility, that it is even 
compatible with pride The better for the purpose of 
Philosophy , humble it cannot be, so forthwith modesty 
becomes its humility 

Pride, under such training, instead of running to waste 
in the education of the mind, is turned to account , it 
gets a new name , it is called self-respect , and ceases to 
be the disagreeable, uncompanionable quality which it is 
in itself Though it be the motive pnncipl-e of the soul. 

It seldom comes to view , and when it shows itself, then 
delicacy and gentleness are its attire, and good sense 
and sense of honour direct its motions It is no longer 
a restless agent, without definite aim , it has a large field 
of exertion assigned to it, and it subserves those social 
mteiests which it would naturally trouble. It is directed 
into the channel of industry, frugality, honesty, and obe- 
dience ; and it becomes the very staple of the religion 
and morality held in honoui in a day like our own It 
becomes the safeguard of chastity, the guarantee of vera- 
.city, in high and low; it is the very household god of 
society, as at present constituted, inspiring neatness and 
decency in the servant girl, propriety of cairiage and re- 
fined manners in her mistress, uprightness, manliness, and 
generosity in the head of the family It diffuses a light 
over town and country , it covers the soil with handsome 
edifices and smiling gardens , it tills the field, it stocks 
and embellishes the shop It is the stimulating principle . 
of providence on the one hand, and of ficc expenditure on '• 
the other, of an honourable ambition, and of elegant en- 
joyment It bi eathes upon the faceof the community, and 
the hollow sepulchre is foithwith beautiful to look upon 
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Refined by the civilization which has brought it into 
activity, this self-respect infuses into the mind an intense 
horror of exposure, and a keen sensitiveness of notoriety 
and ridicule It becomes the enemy of extravagances of 
any kind , it shrinks from what are called scenes , it has 
no mercy on the mock-heroic, on pretence or egotism, on 
verbosity in language, or what is called pro^iness in con- 
v^ersation It detests gross adulation ; not that it tends 
at all to the eradication of the appetite to which the 
flatterer ministers, but it sees the absurdity of indulging 
It, it understands the annoyance thereby given to others, 
and if a tribute must be paid to the wealthy or the power- 
ful, it demands greater subtlety and art in the prepara- 
tion. Thus vanity is changed into a more dangerous 
self-conceit, as being checked in its natural eruption. 
It teaches men to suppress their feelings, and to control 
their tempers, and to mitigate both the seventy and the 
tone of their judgments As Lord Shaftesbury would 
desire, it prefers playful wit and satire in putting down 
what is objectionable, as a more refined and good- 
natured, as well as a more effectual method, than the 
expedient which is natural to uneducated minds It- is 
from this impatience of the tragic and the bombastic., 
that It is now quietly but energetically opposing itself to 
the unchristian practice of duelling, which it brands as 
simply out of taste, and as the remnant of a barbarous 
age , and certainly it seems likely to effect wdiat Religion 
has aimed at abolishing in vain 

10 

Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentle- 
man to say he is one who never inflicts pain This 
description is both refined and, as far as it goes, ac- 
curate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing the 
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obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action ot those about him , and he concurs with their 
movements rather than takes the initiative himself His 
benefits may be considered as parallel to what are called 
comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal 
nature like an easy chair or a good fire, which do their 
part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature pro- 
vides both means ot rest and animal heat without them 
The true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids 
whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those 
with whom he is cast , — all clashing of opinion, or 
collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspiqon, or gloom, 
or resentment , his great concern being to make every 
one at their ease and at home He has his eyes on all 
his company, he is tender towards the bashful, gentle 
towards the distant, and meiciful towards the absurd , 
he can recollect to whom he is speaking, he guards 
against imseasoiiablc allusions, or topics which may 
iiritatc , he is seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome He makes light of favours while he 
does them, and seems to be receiving when he is con- 
ferring He never speaks of himself except when com- 
pelled, never defends himself by a mere letoit, he has no 
ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who mterfeie with him, and interprets 
every thing for the best. He is never mean or little in 
his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mis- 
takes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or in- 
sinuates evil which he dare not say out From a long- 
sighted piudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves towards our 
enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. He has 
too much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is too 
well emoloyed to remember injuries, and too indolent to 

14 . 
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bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, on 
philosophical principles , he submits to pain, because it 
IS inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable, 
and to death, because it is his destiny If he engages in 
controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect presei*ves 
him from the blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, 
but less educated minds , who, like blunt weapons, 
tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mistake the 
poifit in argument, waste their strength on trifles, mis- 
conceive their adversary, and leave the question more 
involved than they And it He may be right or wrong 
m his opinion, '^but he is too clear-headed to be unjust ; 
he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is 
decisive ‘/Nowhere shall we find greater candour, con- 
sideration, indulgence he throws himself into the minds 
of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes He 
knows the weakness of human reason as well as its 
stiength, its province and its limits. If he be an un- 
believer, he will be too profound and large-minded to 
ridicule religion or to act against it , he is too wise to be 
a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity He respects piety 
and devotion ; he even supports institutions as vene- 
rable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does not assent , 
he honours the ministers of religion, and it contents 
him to decline its mysteries without assailing or de- 
nouncing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, 
and that, not only because his philosophy has taught 
him to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, 
but also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, 
which IS the attendant on civilization 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own 
way, even when he is not a Christian. In that case his 
religion is one of imagination and sentiment ; it is the 
embodiment of those ideas of the sublime, majestic. 
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and beautiful, without which there can be no large 
philosophy Sometimes he acknowledges the being of 
God sometimes he invests an unknown principle or 
quality w ith the attributes of perfection And this de- 
duction of his reason, or creation of hi^ fancy, he makes 
the occasion of such excellent thoughts, and the start 
incr-point of so varied and systematic a teaching, that he 
even seems like a disciple of Christianity itself From 
the very accuracy and steadiness of his logical powers, 
he is able to see what sentiments are consistent in those 
who hold any religious doctrine at all, and he appears to 
others to feel and to hold a who^e circle 5f theological 
truths, which exist in his mind no otherwise than as a 
number of deductions 

Such are some of the lineaments of the ethical charac- 
ter, which the cultivated intellect will form, apart from 
leligious principle They are been within the pale of the 
Church and without it, in holy men, and in profligate , 
they form the betm-tdeal of the world ; they partly assist 
and partly distort the development of the Catholic 
jrtiey may subserve the education ot a St Francis de 
• Sales or a Cardinal Foie , they may be the limits of the 
contemplation of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon Basil and 
Julian were fellow-students at the schools of Athens, 
and one became the Saint and Doctor of the Church, the 
other her scoffing and relentless foe. 



DfSCOURSE IX. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE 


I. 

I HAVE to congratulate myself, Gentlemen, that at 
length I have accomplished, with whatevei success, 
the difficult and anxious undei taking to which I have 
been immediately addiessing myself Difficult and 
anxious it has been in truth, though the mam subject of 
University Teaching has been so often and so ably dis- 
cussed aheady , for I have attempted to follow out a line 
of thought more familiar to Protestants just now than 
to Catholics, upon Catholic giounds I declared my 
intention, when I opened the subject, of treating it as a 
philosophical and practical, rathei than as a theological 
question, with an appeal to common sense, not to ,, 
ecclesiastical rules , and for this very reason, while my 
argument has been less ambitious, it has been deprived of 
the lights and supports which another mode of handling 
it would have secured 

No anxiety, no effort of mind is more severe than 
his, who in a difficult matter has it seriously at heart 
to investigate without error and to instruct without 
obscurity , as to myself, if the past discussion has at any 
time tried the patience of the kind persons who have 
given it their attention, I can assure them that on no 
one can it have indicted so great labour and fatigue as 
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on myself Happy they who are engaged in provinces 
of thought, so familiarly traversed and so thoroughly 
explored, that they see every where the footprints,*^ the 
paths, the landmarks, and the remains of former ’tra- 
vellers, and can never step wrong, but for myself. 
Gentlemen, I have felt like a navigator on a strano-e sea’ 
who is out of sight of land, is surprised by night, and has 
to trust mainly to the rules and instruments of his science 
for reaching the port. The everlasting mountains, the 
high majestic cliffs, of the opposite coast, radiant in the 
sunlight, which are our ordinary guides, fail us m an 
excursion such as this , the lessons of ^antiquity, the 
determinations of authority, are here rather the needle, 
chart, and plummet, than great objects, with distinct and 
continuous outlines and completed details, which stand 
up and confront and occupy our gaze, and relieve us 
from the tension and suspense of our personal obser- 
vation And thus, in spite of the pains we may take 
to consult others and avoid mistakes, it is not till the 
morning comes and the shore greets us, and we see our 
vessel making straight for harbour, that we relax our 
Jealous watch, and considei anxiety irrational Such in 
a measure has been my feeling m the foregoing inquiry, 
111 which indeed I have been in want neither of authori- 
tative principles nor distinct precedents, but of treatises 

m extemo on the subject on which I have written, the 

finished work of writers, who, by their acknowlkged 
judgment and erudition, might furnish me for my private 
guidance with a running instruction on each point which 
buccessiveiy came under review 
i have spoken of the arduousness of my immediate” 
undertaking, because what 1 have been attempting has 
been of a preliminary nature, not contemplating the 
duties of the Church towards a University, nor the 
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characteristics of a University which is Catholic, but 
inquiring what a University is, what is its aim, what its 
nature, what its bearings I have accordingly laid down 
fir^t, that all branches of knowledge are, at least im- 
plicitly, the subject-mattei of its teaching , that these 
branches are not isolated and independent one of an- 
other, but form together a whole or system , that tiiey 
run into each other, and complete each other, and that, 
ill proportion to our view of them as a whole, is the 
exactness and trustworthiness of the knowledge which 
tliey separately convey , that the process of imparting 
knowledge to the intellect in this philosophical way is 
itb true culture ; that such culture is a good in itself , that 
the knowledge which is both its instrument and result is 
called Liberal Knowledge , that such culture, together 
with the knowledge which effects it, may fitly be sought 
fur its own sake , that it is, however, in addition, of great 
secular utility, as constituting the best and highest for- 
mation of the intellect for social and political life , and 
lastly, that, considered in a religious aspect, it concurs 
with Christianity a certain way, and then diverges from 
it, and consequently proves in the event, sometimes its 
serviceable ally, sometimes, from its very resemblance to 
it, an insidious and dangerous foe 

Though, however, these Discourses have only pro- 
fessed to be preliminary, being directed to the investiga- 
tion ot the object and nature of the Education which a 
University professes to impart, at the same time I do not 
like to conclude without making some remarks upon the 
duties of the Church towards it, or rather on the ground 
of those duties If the Catholic Faith is true, a Univer- 
sity cannot exist externally to the Catholic pale, for it 
cannot teach Universal Knowledge if it does not teach 
Catholic theology This is certain , but still, though it 
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had ever so many theological Chairs, that would not 
suffice to make it a Catholic University, for theology 
would be included in its teaching only as a branch ol 
knowledge, only as one out of many constituent portions, 
however important a one, of what I have called Philos- 
ophy Hence a direct and active jurisdiction of the 
Church over it and in it is necessary, lest it should be- 
come the rival of the Church with the community at 
large in those theological matters which to the Church 
are exclusively committed, — acting as the representative 
of the intellect, as the Church is the representative of the 
religious principle The illustration of tjjis proposition 
shall be the subject of my concluding Discourse 

2 

I say then, that, even though the case could be so 
that the whole system of Catholicism was recognized and 
professed, without the direct presence of the Church, 
still this would not at once make such a Umveisity a 
Catholic Institution, nor be sufficient to secure the due 
weight of religious considerations in its philosophical 
Studies For it may easily happen that a paiticulai 
bias or drift may characterize an Institution, which no 
rules can reach, nor officers remedy, nor professions 
01 promises counteract. We have an instance of such 
a case m the Spanish Inquisition ; — here was a puiely 
Catholic establishment, devoted to the maintenance, 01 
rather the ascendancy of Catholicism, keenly zealous foi 
theological truth, the stern foe of every anti-Catholic 
idea, and administered by Catholic theologians ; yet it 
in no proper sense belonged to the Church. It was 
simply and entirely a State institution, it was an expres- 
sion of that very Church-and-Kmg spirit which has pi e- 
vailed in these islands , nay. it was an instrument of the 
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State, according to the confession of the acutest Protes- 
tant historians, in its warfare against the Holy See Con- 
sidered “ viatenallyl it was nothing but Catholic , but 
its spirit and form were earthly and secular, in spite of 
whatever faith and zeal and sanctity and charity were to 
be found in the individuals who from time to time had a 
share in its administration And in like manner, it is no 
sufficient security for the Catholicity of a University, 
even that the whole of Catholic theology should be pio- 
fessed in it, unless the Church breathes her own pure and 
unearthly spirit into it, and fashions and moulds its 
organization, a.nd watches over its teaching, and knits 
together its pupils, and supei intends its action The 
Spanish Inquisition came into collision with the supreme 
Catholic authority, and that, from the fact that its immc' 
diate end was of a secular chaiacter; and for the same 
reason, whereas Academical Institutions (as I have been 
so long engaged in showing) are in their very nature 
directed to social, national, temporal objects m the first 
instance, and since they are living and energizing bodies, 
if they deserve the name of University at all, and of 
necessity have some one formal and definite ethical chdr 
ractei, good or bad, and do of a certainty imprint that r 
character on the individuals who direct and who fiequent 
them, it cannot but be that, if left to themselves, they 
will, in spite of their profession of Catholic Truth, work 
out results more or less prejudicial to its interests 

Nor is this all such Institutions may become hostile 
to Revealed Truth, m consequence of the circumstances 
of their teaching as well as of their end They are em- 
ployed in the pursuit of Liberal Knowledge, and Libeial 
Knowledge has a special tendency, not necessary or 
nghtful, but a tendency in fact, when cultivated by 
beings such as we are, to impress us with a mere philo- 
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<ophical theory of life and conduct, in the place of 
Revelation I have said much on this subject already 
Tiuth has two attributes — beauty and power, and 
while Useful Knowledge is the possession of truth as 
powerful, Liberal Knowledge is the apprehension of it as 
beautiful Pursue it, either as beauty or as power, to its 
furthest extent and its true limit, and you are led by 
either road to the Eternal and Infinite, to the intimations 
of conscience and the announcements of the Church 
Satisfy yourself with what is only visibly or intelligibly 
excellent, as you are likely to do, and you will make 
present utility and natural beauty the practical test of 
truth, and the sufficient object of the intellect It is not 
that \ou will at once reject Catholicism, but you will 
measure and proportion it by an earthly standard You 
will throw Its highest and most momentous disclosures 
into the background, you will deny its principles, explain 
away its doctrines, re-arrange its precepts, and make 
light of its practices, even while you profess it. Know- 
ledge, viewed as Knowledge, exerts a subtle influence m 
throwing us back on ourselves, and making us our own 
centre, and our minds the measure of all things This 
•.then IS the tendency of that Liberal Education, of which 
a University is the school, viz, to view Rev^ealed Reli- 
gion from an aspect of its own, — to fuse and recast it, — 
to tune It, as it weie, to a diffeient key, and to leset its 
hai monies, — to circumscribe it by a ciicle which unwar- 
rantably amputates here, and unduly developes there , 
and all under the notion, conscious or unconscious, 
that the human intellect, self-educated and self-sup- 
ported, is more true and perfect in its ideas and judg- 
ments than that of Prophets and Apostles, to whom the 
sights and sounds of Heaven were immediately con- 
veyed A sense of propriety, order, consistency, and 
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completeness gives birth to a rebellious stirring against 
miracle and myster>^ against the severe and the terrible 

This Intellectuaiism first and chiefly comes into colli- 
sion with precept, then with doctrine, then with the very 
principle of dogmatism , — a perception of the Beautiful 
becomes the substitute for faith In a country which 
does not profess the faith, it at once runs, if allowed, into 
scepticism or infidelity , but even within the pale of the 
Church, and with the most unqualified profession of hei 
Creed, it acts, if left to itself, as an element of corrup- 
tion and debility Catholicism, as it has come down to 
us from the ^rst, seems to be mean and illiberal ; it is a 
mere popular religion ; it is the religion of illiterate ages 
or servile populations or barbarian warriors , it must 
be treated with discrimination and delicacy, corrected, 
softened, improved, if it is to satisfy an enlightened 
generation It must be stereotyped as the patron of 
arts, or the pupil of speculation, or the protege of science , 
It must play the literary academician, or the empirical 
philanthropist, or the political partisan , it must keep 
up with the age , some or other expedient it must devise, 
in order to explain away, or to hide, tenets under whigh 
the intellect labours and of which it is ashamed — its doc- 
trine, for instance, of grace, its mystery of the Godhead, 
its preaching of the Cross, its devotion to the Queen of 
Saints, or its loyalty to the Apostolic See Let this 
spirit be freely evolved out of that philosophical condition 
of mind, which in former Discourses I have so highly, 
so justly extolled, and it is impossible but, first indiffer- 
ence, then laxity of belief, then even heresy will be the 
successive results 

Here then are tw^o injuries which Revelation is likely 
to sustain at the hands of the Masters of human reason, 
uifess the Church, as in duty bound, protects the sacred 
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treasure which is in jeopardy The first is a simple 
Ignoring of Theological Truth altogether, under the pre- 
tence of not recognising differences of religiou-. opinion ; 
— which will only take place m countries or under govern- 
ments which have abjured Catholicism The second, 
which is of a more subtle character, is a recognition indeed 
of Catholicism, but (as if m pretended mercy to it) an 
adulteration of its spirit I will now proceed to describe 
the dangers I speak of more distinctly, by a reference 
to the general subject-matter of instruction which a 
University undertakes 

There are three great subjects on which Human Reason 
employs itself — God, Nature, and Man . and theology 
being put aside in the present argument, the physical 
and social worlds remain These, when respectively sub- 
jected to Human Reason, form two books : the book 
of nature is called Science, the book of man is called 
Literature Literature and Science, thus considered, 
nearly constitute the subject-matter of Liberal Educa- 
tion ; and, while Science is made to subserve the former 
of the two injuries, which Revealed Truth sustains, — its 
exclusion, Literature subserves the latter, — its corruption 
Let us consider the influence of each upon Religion 
^separately 


3 

L As to Physical Science, of course there can be no 
real collision between it and Catholicism Nature and 
Grace, Reason and Revelation, come from the same 
Divine Author, whose works cannot contradict each 
other Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, in matter 
of fact, there always has been a sort of jealousy and 
hostility between Religion and physical philosophers. 
The name of Galileo reminds us of it at once Not con- 
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tent with investigating and reasoning in his own province, 
It IS said, he went out of his way directly to insult the 
received interpretation of Scripture , theologians repelled 
an attack which was wanton and arrogant, and Science, 
affronted in her minister, has taken its full revenge upon 
Theology since A vast multitude of its teachers, I fear 
It must be said, have been either unbelievers or sceptics, 
or at least have denied to Christianity any teaching, 
distinctive or special, over the Religion of Nature There 
have indeed been most illustrious exceptions , some men 
protected by their greatness of mind, some by their 
religious profession, some by the fear of public opinion, 
but I suppose the run of experimentalists, external to 
the Catholic Church, have more or less inherited the 
positive or negative unbelief of Laplace, Buffon, Franklin, 
Priestley, Cuvier, and Humboldt I do not of course 
mean to say that there need be m every case a resentful 
and virulent opposition made to Religion on the part of 
scientific men, but their emphatic silence or phlegmatic 
inadvertence as to its claims have implied, more elo- 
quently than any words, that in their opinion it had no 
voice at all in the subject-matter, which they had ap- 
propriated to themselves The same antagonism shows^^ 
Itself in the middle ages Friar Bacon was popularly 
regarded with suspicion as a dealer in unlawful arts , 
Pope Sylvester the Second has been accused of magic 
for his knowledge of natural secrets , and the geographical 
ideas of St Virgil, Bishop of Saltzburg, were regarded 
with anxiety by the great St Boniface, the glory of 
England, the Martyr- Apostle of Germany. I suppose, 
m matter of fact, magical superstition and physical 
knowledge did commonly go together in those ages : 
however, the hostility between experimental science and 
theology is far older than Christianity Lord Bacon 
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traces it to an era prior to Socrates ; he tells us that, 
among the Greeks, the atheistic was the philosophy most 
favourable to physical discoveries, and he does not hesj« 
tate to imply that the use of the religious schools was the 
rum of science ^ 

Now, if we would investigate the reason oT this oppo- 
sition between Theology and Physics, I suppose we must 
first take into account Lord Bacon’s own explanation of 
it It is common in judicial inquiries to caution the 
parties on whom the verdict depends to put out of their 
minds whatever they have heard out of court on the sub- 
ject to which their attention is to be directed They are to 
judge by the evidence , and this is a rule which holds in 
other investigations as far as this, that nothing of an ad- 
ventitious nature ought to be introduced into the process 
In like inannei, from religious investigations, as such, 
physics must be excluded and from physical, as such, 
religion , and if we mix them, we shall spoil both The 
theologian, speaking of Divine Omnipotence, for the time 
simply Ignores the laws of nature as existing restraints 
upon its exercise , and the physical philosopher, on the 
Gather hand, in his expeiimeiits upon natuial plieiiomena, 
^is simply ascertaining those laws, putting aside the ques- 
tion of that Omnipotence. If the theologian, in tracing 
the ways of Providence, were stopped with objections 
grounded on the impossibility of physical miracles, he 
would justly protest against the interruption , and were 
the philosopher, who was determining the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, to be questioned about their Final or 
their P'lrst Cause, he too would suffer an illogical inter- 
ruption The latter asks the cause of volcanoes, and is 
impatient at being told it is the divine vengeance /’ the 

* Vid Hallam’s Literature of Europe, Macaulay’s Essay, and the Author s 
Oxford University Sermons, IX. 
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former asks the cause of the overthrow of the guilty 
cities, and is preposteiously refeired to the volcanic 
action still visible in their neighbourhood The mquiiy 
into final causes for the moment passes over the exist- 
ence of established laws , the inquiry into physical, 
passes over for the moment the existence of God. In 
other words, physical science is in a certain sense athe- 
istic, for the very reason it is not theology. 

This is Lord Bacon’s justification, and an intelligible 
one, for considering that the fall of atheistic philosophy 
in ancient times was a blight upon the hopes of physical 
science '' Aristotle,” he says, '' Galen, and others fre- 
quently introduce such causes as these : — the hairs of 
the eyelids are for a fence to the sight , the bones for 
pillars whence to build the bodies of animals , the 
leaves of trees are to defend the fruit from the sun and 
wind, the clouds are designed for wateiing the earth 
iiil which are properly alleged in metaphysics , but in 
physics, are impertinent, and as remoras to the ship, that 
hinder the sciences from holding on their course of 
improvement, and as introducing a neglect of searching 
after physical causes Here then is one reason for the 
prejudice of physical philosophers against Theology -- 
on the one hand, then deep satisfaction in the law^s of 
nature indisposes them towards the thought of a Moral 
Governor, and makes them sceptical of His mterpo* 
sition , on the other hand, the occasional interference of 
religious criticism in a province not religious, has made 
them sore, suspicious, and resentful, 

4 - 

Another reason of a kindred nature is to be found 
in the difference of method by which truths are gained 
* In Augment , c 
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in theology and in physical science Induction is the 
instrument of Physics, and deduction only is tne instru- 
ment of Theology. There the simple question is, What 
i« revealed ^ all doctrinal knowledge flows from one 
fountain head. If we are able to enlarge our view and 
multiply our propositions, it must be merely by the 
comparison and adjustment of the original truths ; if we 
would solve new questions, it must be by consulting old 
answers The notion of doctrinal knowledge absolutely 
novel, and of simple addition from without, is intole- 
rable to Catholic ears, and never was entertained by 
any one who was even approaching to an '•understand- 
ing of our creed Revelation is all in all in doctrine ; 
the Apostles its sole depository, the inferential method 
Its sole instrument, and ecclesiastical authority its sole 
sanction. The Divine Voice has spoken once for all, 
and the only question is about its meaning Now 
this process, as far as it was reasoning, was the very 
mode of reasoning which, as regards physical know- 
ledo-e, the school of Bacon has superseded hy the m- 
duc'tive method .—no wonder, then, that that school 
slreuld be irritated and indignant to find that a subject- 
jnatter remain^ still, in which their favourite instrumuit 
has no office , no wonder that they rise up against this 
memorial of an antiquated system, as an eyesore and an 
insult , and no wonder that the very force and dazzling 
success of their own method in its own departments 
should sway or bias unduly the religious sentiments of 
any persons who come under its influence They assert 
that no new truth can be gained by deduction ; Catho- 
lics assent, but add that, as regards religious truth, they 
have not to seek at all, for they have it already. Chris- 
tian Truth IS purely of revelation , that revelation we can 
but explain, we cannot increase, except lelatively to our 
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on n apprehensions , without it we should have known 
nothing of itb contents, with it we know just as much as its 
contents, and nothing more And, as it was given by a 
divine act independent of man, so will it remain in spite 
of man Niebuhr may revolutionise history, Lavoisier 
chemistry, Newton astronomy, but God Himself is the 
author as well as the subject of theology When Truth 
can change, its Revelation can change, when human 
reason can oatreason the Omniscient, then may it super- 
sede His work 

Avo^vals such as these fall strange upon the ear of 
men whose ^rst principle is the search after truth, and 
whose starting-points of search are things mateiial and 
sensible They scorn any process of inquiry not founded 
on experiment , the Mathematics indeed they endure, 
because that science deals with ideas, not with facts, and 
leads to conclusions hypothetical leather than real , 

“ Metaphysics” the\ even use as a by-word of repioach , 
and Ethics they admit only on condition that it gives up 
conscience as its scientific ground, and bases it;3elf on 
tangible utihty , but as to Theology, they cannot deal 
with it, they cannot master it, and so they bimpl\ outla^w 
it and ignore it Catholicism, foi sooth, “ confines tht^ 
intellect,” because it holds that God’s intellect is greatei 
than theirs, and that what He has done, man cannot 
improve. And what in some sort justifies them to them- 
selves in this extravagance is the cncumstance that 
there is a religion close at their doors which, discarding 
so severe a tone, has actually adopted their own 
principle of inquiry. Protestantism treats Scripture just 
as they deal with Nature , it takes the sacred text -as a 
large collection of phenomena, from which, by an in- 
ductive process, each individual Christian may arrive at 
just those religious conclusions which aporove them- 
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selves to his own judgment It considers faith a 
modification of reason, as being an acquiescence in 
certain probable conclusions till better are found 
Sympathy, then, if no other reason, throws experimental 
philosophers into alliance with the enemies of Catho- 
licism 


5 . 

I have another consideration to add, not less impor 
tant than any I have hitherto adduced. The physical 
sciences, Astronomy, Chemistry, and the rest, are 
doubtless engaged upon divine works, and cannot issue 
m untrue religious conclusions But at the same time it 
must be recollected that Revelation has reference to 
circumstances which did not arise till after the heavens 
and the earth were made. They were made before the 
introduction of moral evil into the world : whereas the 
Catholic Church is the instrument of a remedial dispen- 
sation to meet that introduction No wonder then that 
her teaching is simply distinct, though not divergent, 
from the theology which Physical Science suggests to its 
followers She sets before us a number of attributes 
^nd acts on the part of the Divine Being, for which the 
material and animal creation gives no scope, power, 
wisdom, goodness are the burden of the physical world, 
but it does not and could not speak of mercy, long- 
suffering, and the economy of human redemption, and 
but partially of the moral law and moral goodness. 

Sacred Theology,’' says Lord Bacon, ** must be drawn 
from the words and the oracles of God : not from the 
light of nature or the dictates of reason. It is written, 
that * the Heavens declare the glory of God but we no- 
where find it that the Heavens declare the will of God , 
which is pronounced a law and a testimony, that men 
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bhould do according to it Noi does this hold only in 
the great mysteries of the Godhead, of the creation, 
of the redemption . We cannot doubt that a large 
part of the moral law is too sublime to be attained by 
the light of nature , though it is still certain that men, 
even with the light and law of nature, have some notions 
of virtue, vice, justice, wrong, good, and evil * That 
the new and further manifestations of the Almighty, 
made by Revelation, are in perfect harmony with the 
teaching of the natural world, forms indeed one subject 
of the profound work of the Anglican Bishop Butler; 
but they cannot m any sense be gathered from nature, 
and the silence of nature concerning them may easily 
seduce the imagination, though it has no force to per- 
suade the reason, to revolt from doctrines which have 
not been authenticated by facts, but are enforced by 
authority In a scientific age, then, there will naturally 
be a parade of what is called Natural Theology, a wide- 
spread profession of the Unitarian creed, an impatience 
of mystery, and a scepticism about miracles. 

And to all this must be added the ample opportunity 
which physical science gives to the indulgence of those 
sentiments of beauty, order, and congruity, of which J, 
have said so much as the ensigns and colours (as they 
may be called) of a civilized age in its warfare against 
Catholicism. 

It being considered, then, that Catholicism differs from 
physical science, m drift, in method of proof, and m sub- 
ject-matter, how can it fail to meet with unfair usage 
from the philosophers of any Institution in w^'hich there 
is no one to take its part ^ That Physical Science itself 
will be ultimately the loser by such ill treatment of Pheo- 
* De Aus:m , § 2S. 
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logy, I have insisted on at great length in some pre- 
ceding Discourses , for to depress unduly, to encroach 
upon any science, and much more on an important one, 
is to do an injury to all However, this is not the con- 
cern of the Church , the Church has no call to watch 
over and protect Science : but towards Theology she has 
a distinct duty . it is one of the special trusts committed 
to her keeping Where Theology is, there she must be; 
and if a University cannot fulfil its name and office with- 
out the recognition of Revealed Truth, she must be there 
to see that it is a bona fide recognition, sincerely made 
and consistently acted on. 


6 

II And if the interposition of the Church is necessary 
in the Schools of Science, still more imperatively is it 
demanded in the other mam constituent portion of 
the subject-matter of Liberal Education, — Literature. 
Literature stands related to Man as Science stands to 
Nature; it is his history Man is composed of body 
and soul , he thinks and he acts , he has appetites, 
p^sions, affections, motives, designs , he has within him 
4he lifelong struggle of duty with inclination ; he has an 
intellect fertile and capacious , he is formed for society, 
and society multiplies and diverbifies in endless combina- 
tions his personal characteristic^, moral and intellectual. 
All this constitutes his life , of all this Literature is the 
expression; so that Literature is to man in some sort what 
autobiography is to the individual , it is his Life and Re- 
mains Moreover, he is this sentient, intelligent, creative, 
and operative being, quite inde pendent of any extraor- 
dinary aid from Heaven, or any definite religious belief; 
and as stick, as he is in himself, does Literature represent 
him , it is the Life and Remains of the fiatural man, 
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innocent or guilty. I do not mean to say that it is 
impossible in its very notion that Literature should be 
tinctured by a religious spirit , Hebrew Literature, as far 
as It can be called Literature, certainly is simply theo- 
logical, and has a character imprinted on it which is 
above nature, but I am speaking of what is to be ex- 
pected without any extraordinary dispensation; and I 
say that, in matter of fact, as Science is the reflection of 
Nature, so is Literature also— the one, of Nature physical, 
the other, of Nature moral and social. Circumstances, 
such as locality, period, language, seem to make little or 
no differen(>e in the character of Literature, as such; 
on the ivhole, all Literatures are one, they are the 
voices of the natural man 

I wish this were all that had to be said to the disad- 
vantage of Literature, but while Nature physical remains 
fixed in its laws, Nature moral and social has a will of 
its own, is self-governed, and never remains any long 
while in that state from which it started into action 
Man will never continue in a mere state of innocence , he 
IS sure to sin, and his literature will be the expression of 
his sin, and this whether he be heathen or Christian 
Christianity has thrown gleams of light on him and 
literature , but as it has not converted him, but only 
certain choice specimens of him, so it has not changed 
the characters of his mmd or of his history , his literature 
is either what it was, or worse than what it was, m pro- 
portion as there has been an abuse of knowledge granted 
and a rejection of truth On the whole, then, I think it 
will be found, and ever found, as a matter of course, that 
Literatuie, as such, no matter of what nation, is the 
science or history, partly and at best of the natural man^ 
partly of man in rebellion. 
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Here then, I say, you are involved in a difficulty 
greatei than that which besets the cultivation of Science ; 
for, if Physical Science be dangerous, as I have said, it is 
dangerous, because it necessarily ignores the idea of 
moral evil , but Literature is open to the more grievous 
imputation of recognizing and understanding it too well. 
Some one will say to me perhaps . '' Our youth shall 
not be corrupted We will dispense with all general or 
national Literature whatever, if it be so exceptionable ; 
we will have a Christian Literature of our Own, as pure, 
as true, as the Jewish ” You cannot have it : — I do not 
say you cannot form a select literature for the young, nay, 
even for the middle or lower classes , this is another 
matter altogether. I am speaking of Univeisity Educa- 
tion, which implies an extended range of reading, which 
has to deal with standard works of genius, or what are 
called the classics of a language : and I say, from the 
nature of the case, if Literature is to be made a study of 
human nature, you cannot have a Christian Literature 
lUis a contradiction in terms to attempt a sinless Litera- 
ture of sinful man You may gather together something 
very great and high, something higher than any Literature 
ever was, and when you have done so, you will find that 
It is not Literature at all You will have simply left the 
delineation of man, as such, and have substituted for it, 
as far as you have had any thing to substitute, that of 
man, as he is or might be, under certain special advan- 
tages Give up the study of man, as such, if so it must 
be, but say you do so Do not say you are $t|yying 
him, his history, his mind and his heart, when' Sitare 
studying something else. Man is a being 
passion, intellect, conscience, oower He exercis^^&e^ 
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various gifts in various ways, in great deeds, in great 
thoughts, m heroic acts, m hateful crimes He founds 
states, he fights battles, he builds cities, he ploughs the 
forest, he subdues the elements, he rules his kind. He 
creates vast ideas, and influences many generations. 
He takes a thousand shapes, and undergoes a thousand 
fortunes Literature records them all to the life, 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus 

He pours his fervid soul in poetry ; he sways to and 
fro, he soars, he dives, in his restless speculations ; his 
lips drop eloquence, he touches the canvas, and it 
glows with beauty, he sweeps the strings, and they 
thrill with an ecstatic meaning He looks back into 
himself, and he reads his own thoughts, and notes them 
down , he looks out into the univeise, and tells over and 
celebrates the elements and principles of which it is the 
pioduct 

Such is man * put him aside, ke^jp him before you , 
but, whatever you do, do not take him for what he-<s 
not, for something more divine and sacred, for man re>. 
generate Nay, beware of showing God’s grace and its 
work at such disadvantage as to make the few whom it 
has thoroughly influenced compete m intellect with the 
vast multitude who either have it not, or use it ill The 
elect are few to choose out of, and the world is inex- 
haustible From the first, Jabel and Tubalcam, Nimrod 
'‘the stout hunter,” the learning of the Pharaohs, and 
the wisdom of the East country, are of the world. Every 
now and then they are rivalled by a Solomon or a Be- 
seleel, but the habitat of natural gifts is the natural man. 
The Church may use them, she cannot at her will origi- 
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nate them Not till the whole human race is made new 
will Its literature be pure and true Possible ot course 
it IS m idea, for nature, inspired by heavenly grace, to 
exhibit Itself on a large scale, in an originality of thought 
or action, even far beyond what the worlds literature 
has recoided or exemplified; but, if you would in fact 
have a literature of saints, first of all have a nation of 
them 

What is a cle irer proof of the truth of all this than 
the structure of the Inspired Word itself^ It is un- 
deniably not the reflection or picture of the many, but 
of the few , it is no picture of life, but an anticipation of 
death and judgment Human literature is about all 
things, grave or gay, painful or pleasant, but the 
Inspired Word views them only in one aspect, and as 
they tend to one scope. It gives us little insight into 
the fertile developments of mind , it has no terms in its 
vocabulary to express with exactness the intellect and 
Its separate faculties : it knows nothing of genius, fanc}’, 
wit, 1 ivention, presence of mind, resource. It does not 
discourse of empire, commerce, enterprise, learning, 
philosophy, or the fine arts Slightly too does it touch 
on the more simple and innocent courses of nature and 
^their reward Little does it say*' of those temporal 
blessings which rest upon our worldly occupations, and 
make them easy , of the blessings which we derive iiom 
the sunshine day and the serene night, from the succes- 
sion of the seasons, and the produce of the earth Little 
about our recreations and our daily domestic comforts ; 
little about the ordinary occasions of festivity and mirth, 
which sweeten human life, and nothing at all about 
various pursuits or amusements, which it would be going 
too much into detail to mention We read indeed of the 
' Vtd the Author’s Paiochial Sermons vol i 25 
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feast when Isaac was weaned, and of Jacob s courtship, 
and of the religious merry-makings of holy Job , but 
exceptions, such as these, do but remind us what might 
be in Scripture, and is not If then by Literature is 
meant the manifestation of human nature m human lan- 
guage, you will seek for it m vain except in the world. 
Put up with it, as It is, or do not pretend to cultivate it , 
take things as they are, not as you could wish them 

8 

Nay, I am obliged to go further still , even if we could, 
still we shouj^d be shanking from our plain duty, Gentle- 
men, did we leave out Literature from Education For 
why do we educate, except to prepare for the world ^ 
Why do we cultivate the intellect of the many beyond 
the first elements of knowledge, except for this world ^ 
Will it be much matter m the world to come whether 
our bodily health or whether our intellectual strength 
was more or less, except of course as this world is in 
all Its circumstances a trial for the next ? If then a 
University is a direct preparation for this world, let it 
be what it professes It is not a Convent, it is not.^ 
Seminary, 'it is a place to fit men of the world for the 
world. We cannot possibly keep them from plunging 
into the world, with all its ways and principles and 
maxims, when their time comes, but we can prepare 
them against what is inevitable , and it is not the way 
to learn to swim in troubled waters, never to have 
gone into them Proscribe (I do not merely say parti- 
cular authors, particular works, particular passages) but 
Secular Literature as such ; cut out from your class 
books all broad manifestations of the natural man , and 
those manifestations are waiting foi your pupil’s benefit 
at the very doors of your lecture room in living and 
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breathing substance They will meet him there in all 
the charm of novelty, and all the fascination of genius 
or of ainiableness To-day a pupil, to-morrow a mem- 
ber of the great world * to-day confined to the L’ves 
of the Saints, to-morrow thrown upon Babel , — thrown 
on Babel, without the honest indulgence of wit and 
humour and imagination having ever been permitted to 
him, without any fastidiousness of taste wrought into 
him, without any rule given him for discriminating “the 
precious from the vile,” beauty from sin, the truth from 
the sophistry of nature, what is innocent from what is 
poison You have refused him the masters of human 
thought, who would in some sense have educated him, 
because of their incidental corruption : you have shut 
up from him those whose thoughts strike home to our 
hearts, whose words are proverbs, whose names are in- 
digenous to all the world, who are the standard of then 
mothei tongue, and the pride and boast of their country- 
men, Homer, Ariosto, Cervantes, Shakespeare, because 
the old Adam smelt rank in them , and for what have 
you reserved him? You have given him '^a liberty 
unto” the multitudinous blasphemy of his day, you 
have made him free of its newspapers, its reviews, its 
magazines, its novels, its controversial pamphlets, of its 
Parliamentary debates, its law proceedings, its platform 
speeches, its songs, its drama, its theatre, of its envelop- 
ing, stifling atmosphere of death You have succeeded 
but m this, — in making the world his University. 

Difficult then as the question may be, and much as it 
may try the judgments and even divide the opinions of 
zealous and religious Catholics, I cannot feel any doubt 
myself. Gentlemen, that the Church’s true policy is not 
to aim at the exclusion of Literature from Secular 
Schools, but at her own admission into them Let her do 
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for Literature in one way what she does for Science in 
another, each has its imperfection, and she has her remedy 
for each. She fears no Kiiowleage, but she purifies ail , 
she represses nc element of our nature, but cultivate^ 
the whole Science is grave, methodical, logical , with 
Science then she argues, and opposes reason to reason 
Literature does not argue, but declaims and insinuates , 
it is multiform and versatile . it persuades instead of 
convincing, it seduces, it carries captive, it appeals to the 
sense of honour, or to the imagination, or to the stimu- 
lus of curiosity , it makes its way by means of gaiety, 
satire, romance, the beautiful, the pleasurable Is it 
wonderful that with an agent like this the Chuich should 
claim to deal with a vigour c.iresponding to its restless- 
ness, to interfere in its proceedings with a higher hand, 
and to wield an authority in the choice of it^ studies and 
of Its books which would be tyrannical, if reason and 
fact were the only instruments of its conclusions ^ But, 
any how, her principle is one and the same throughout 
not to prohibit truth of any kind, but to see that no doc- 
trines pass under the name of Truth but those which 
claim It rightfully 


9 - 

Such at least is the lesson which I am taught by ail 
the thought which I have been able to bestow upon the 
subject ; such is the lesson which I have gained from the 
history of my own special Father and Patron, St Philip 
Nen. He lived in an age as traitorous to the interests 
of Catholicism as any that preceded it, or can follow it 
He lived at a time when pride mounted high, and the 
senses held rule ; a time when kings and nobles nevei 
had more of state and homage, and never less of per- 
sonal responsibility and peril , when medieval winter w^a^ 
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receding-, and the summer sun of civilization was bring- 
ing into leaf and flower a thousand forms of luxurious 
enjoyment ; when a new world of thought and beauty 
had opened upon the human mind, in the discovery ol 
the treasures of classic literature and art He saw the 
great and the gifted, dazzled by the Enchantress, and 
drinking in the magic of her song , he saw the high and 
the wise, the student and the artist, painting, and poetry, 
and sculpture, and music, and architecture, drawn within 
her range, and circling round the abyss : he saw heathen 

forms mounting thence, and foiming in the thick air* 

all this he saw, and he perceived that the mischief was to 
be met, not with argument, not with science, not with 
piotests and warnings, not by the recluse or the preacher, 
but by means of the great counter-fascination of purity 
and truth He was raised up to do a work almost pecu- 
liar in the Church, — not to be a Jerome Savonarola, 
though Philip had a true devotion towards him and a 
tender memory of his Florentine house , not to be a 
St Charles, though in his beaming countenance Philip 
had recognized the aureol of a saint , not to be a St. 

-'Ignatius, wrestling with the foe, though Philip was termed 
the Society’s bell of call, so many subjects did he send 
to it , not to be a St. Francis Xavier, though Philip 
had longed to shed his blood ^or Christ m India with him , 
not to be a St Caietan, or hunter, of seals, for Philip 
pieferred, as he expressed it, tranquilly to cast in his 
net to gam them ; he preferred to yield to the stream, 
and direct the current, which he could not stop, of 
science, literature, art, and fashion, and to sweeten and 
to sanctify what God had made ve^y good and man had 
spoilt. 

And sc he contemplated as the idea of his mission, 
not the propagation of the faith, nor the exposition of 
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doctrine, nor the catechetical schools , whatever was exact 
and systematic pleased him not , he put from him mo- 
nastic rule and authoritative speech, as David refused the 
armour of his king. No, he would be but an ordinary 
individual priest as others and his weapons should be but 
unaffected humility and unpretending love Ail He did 
was to be done by the light, and fen^our, and convincing 
eloquence of his personal character and his easy conver- 
sation He came to the Eternal City and he sat himself 
down theie, and his home and his family gradually grew 
up around him, by the spontaneous accession of materials 
from wnthout^. He did not so much seek his own as 
draw them to him He sat in his small room, and they 
in their gay worldly dresses, the rich and the wellborn, 
as well as the simple and the illiterate, crowded into it 
In the mid-heats of summer, in the frosts of winter, still 
was he m that low and narrow cell at San Girolamo, 
reading the hearts of those who came to him, and curing 
their souls’ maladies by the very touch of his hand It 
was a vision of the Magi worshipping the infant Saviour, 
so pure and innocent, so sweet and beautiful was he , 
and so loyal and so dear to the gracious Virgin Mother^^ 
And they who came remained gazing and listening, till 
at length, first one and then another threw off their 
bravery, and took his poor cassock and girdle instead : 
or, if they kept it, it was to put haircloth under it, or to 
take on them a rule of life, while to the world they looked 
as before 

In the words of his biographer, “ he was all things to 
all men. He suited himself to noble and ignoble, young 
and old, subjects and prelates, learned and ignorant ; 
and received those who were strangers to him with 
singular benignity, and embraced them with as much 
love and chanty as if he had been a long while expect- 
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mg them When he was called upon to be merry he 
was so , if there was a demand upon his sympathy he 
was equally ready He gave the same welcome to all: 
caressing the poor equally with the rich, and wear}^ing 
himself to assist ail to the utmost limits of his power 
In consequence of his being so accessible and willing to 
receive all comers, many went to him every day, and 
some continued for the space of thirty, nay forty years, 
to visit him very often both morning and evening, so 
that his room went by the agreeable nickname of the 
Home of Christian mirth Nay, people came to him, 
not only from ail parts of Italy, but from^France, Spam, 
Germany, and all Christendom , and even the infidels 
and Jews, who had ever any communication with him, 
revered him as a holy man ” The first families of 
Rome, the Massimi, the Aldobrandini, the Colonnas, the 
Altieri, the Vitelleschi, were his friends and his penitents 
Nobles of Poland, Grandees of Spam, Knights of Malta, 
could not leave Rome without coming to him Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Bishops were his intimates, 
Federigo Borromeo haunted his room and got the name 
of Father Philip’s soul ” The Cardinal- Archbishops of 
Verona and Bologna wrote books in his honour Pope 
Pius the Fourth died m his arms Lawyers, painters, 
musrcians, physicians, it was the same too with them 
Baronius, Zazzara, and Ricci, left the law at his bid- 
ding, and joined his congregation, to do its work, to 
write the annals of the Church, and to die in the odour 
of sanctity Palestrina had Father Philip s ministra- 
tions in his last moments Animuccia hung about him 
during life, sent him a message after death, and was 
conducted by him through Purgatory to Heaven And 
who was he, I say, all the while, but an humble priest, 
* Uacci, voL 1., p 192, 11 , p 9^ 
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a stranger m Rome, with no disr’nction of family or 
letters, no claim of station or of office, great simply in 
the attraction with wffiich a Divine Power had gifted 
him ^ and yet thus humble, thus unennobled, thus empty- 
handed, he has achieved the glorious title of Apostle of 
Rome 


10 . 

Well were it for his clients and children, Gentlemen, if 
they could promise themselves the very shadow of his 
special powder, or could hope to do a miserable fraction 
of the sort of work in which he w^as pre-eminently 
skilled But so far at least they may attempt, — to take 
his position, and to use his method, and to cultivate the 
arts of which he w^as so bright a pattern. For me, if it be 
God's blessed will that in the years now coming I am to 
have a share in the great undertaking, which has been 
the occasion and the subject of these Discourses, so far 
I can say for certain that, whether or not I can do any 
thing at all in St. Philip's way, at least I can do nothing 
in any other. Neither by my habits of life, nor by 
vigour of age, am I fitted for the task of authority, or 
of rule, or of initiation I do but aspire, if strength is 
given me to be your minister in a work which must em- 
ploy younger minds and stronger lives than mine I am 
but fit to bear my witness, to proffer my suggestions, to 
express my sentiments, as has in fact been my occupa- 
tion in these discussions; to throw such light upon 
general questions, upon the choice of objects, upon the 
import of principles, upon the tendency of measures, as 
past reflection and experience enable me to contribute. 
I shall have to make appeals to your consideration, your 
friendliness, your confidence, of which I have had so 
many instances, on which I so tranquilly repose, and 
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after all, neither you nor I must ever be surprised, should 
it so happen that the Hand of Him, with whom are the 
springs of life and death, weighs heavy on me, and 
makes me unequal to anticipations in which you have 
been too kind, and to hopes a* which J may have been 
too sanguine 
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DISCUSSED IN OCCASIONAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 




TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM MONSELL, M.P , ETC., ETC.^ 

My dear Monseel, 

I seem to have some claim for asking leave of you to 
prefix your name to the following small Volume, since it 
IS a memorial of work done in a country which you so 
dearly love, and in behalf of an undertaking in which 
you feci so deep an interest. 

Nor do I venture on the step without some hope that 
it is worthy of your acceptance, at least on account of 
those portions of it which have already received the 
approbation of the learned men to whom they were 
addressed, and which have been printed at their desire 

But, even though there were nothing to recommend it 
except that it came from me, I know well that you 
would kindly welcome it as a token of the truth and 
constancy with which I am, 

My dear Monsell, 

Yours very affectionately 

[November, JOHN H NEWMAN. 


[^’"Now Lord Emly.] 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


I T has been the fortune of the author through life, 
that the Volumes which he has published have grown 
for the most part out of the duties which lay upon him, 
or out of the circumstances of the moment. Rarely has 
he been master of his own studies 

The present collection of Lectures and Essays, wiitten 
by him while Rector of the Catholic University of Ire- 
land, IS certainly not an exception to this remark. 
Rather, it requiies the above consideration to be kept in 
view, as an apology for the want of keeping which is 
apparent between its separate portions, some of them 
being written for public delivery, others with the 
privileged freedom of anonymous compositions. 

However, whatever be the inconvenience which such 
varieties in tone and character may involve, the author 
cannot affect any compunction for having pursued the 
illustration of one and the same important subject-matter 
with which he had been put in charge, by such methods, 
graver or lighter, so that they were lawful, as successively 
came to his hand. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND LETTERS 

A LECTURE IN THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
LETTERS ^ 


I. 

I T seems but natural, Gentlemen, now that we ar^ 
opening the School of Philosophy and Letters, or, 
as it was foimerly called, of Arts, m this new Universit}^ 
that we should direct our attention to the question, what 
are the subjects generally included under that name, 
and what place they hold, and how they come to hold 
that place, in a University, and in the education which 
*a University provides. This would be natural on 
such an occasion, even though the Faculty of Arts held 
but a secondary place in the academical system ; but 
It seems to be even imperative on us, considering that 
the studies which that Faculty embraces are almost the 
direct subject-matter and tne staple of the mental exer- 
cises proper to a University 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that, in spite of 
the special historical connexion of University Institutions 
with the Sciences of Theology, Law, and Medicine, a 
University, after all, should be formally based (as it really 
is), and should emphatically live in, the Faculty of Arts , 
but such IS the deliberate decision of those who have 
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most deeply and impartially considered the subject* 
Arts p^yt^J^^reotlxo r FsiCultits, the M asters of Arts 
were the rulin g and directing^body , the success and 
popSanty^ Faculties of Law and Medicine were 
considered to be in no slight measure an encroachment 
and a usurpation, and were met with jealousy and 
resistance. When Colleges arose and became the 
medium and instrument of University action, they did 
but confirm the ascendency of the Faculty of Arts ; and 
thus, even down to this day, in those academical cor- 
porations which have more than others retained the 
traces of theic medieval origin, — I mean th e Univer sities 
o f Oxfo rd^n^Cam^ ofTheolm y. 

M edicmeT^ Law . and^JmjQst^x clusively o f Arts 

Now, considering the reasonable association, to which 1 
have already referred, which exists in our minds between 
Universities and the three learned professions, here is a 
phenomenon which has to be contemplated for its own 
sake and accounted for, as well as a circumstance en- 
hancing the significance and importance of the act in 
which we have been for some weeks engaged , and I 
consider that I shall not be employing our time unprofit-^ 
ably, if I am able to make a suggestion, which, while 
it illustrates the fact, is able to explain the difficulty. 

2 

Here I must go back, Gentlemen, a very great way, 
and ask you to review the course of Civilization since 
the beginning of history. When we survey the stream 
of human affairs for the last three thousand years, we 
find it to run thus: — At first sight there is so much 
fluctuation, agitation, ebbing and flowing, that we may 
nespciir to discern any law in its movements, taking tlie 
• Ftd Huber. 
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earth as its bed, and mankind as its contents ; but, on 
looking more closely and attentively, we shall discern, in 
spite of the heterogeneous materials and the various his- 
tones and fortunes which are found m the race of man 
during the long period I have mentioned, a certain for- 
mation amid the chaos, — one and one only, — and ex- 
tending, though not over the whole earth, yet through a 
very considerable portion of it. Man is a social being 
and can hardly exist without society, and in matter of 
fact societies have ever existed all over the habitable 
earth. The greater part of these associations have been 
political or religious, and have been comparatively 
limited in extent, and temporary. They have b een 
formed and dissolv ed^ by the f orce....^f._^^^ 
inevitable circumstances , and, when we have enumerated 
th^enTone byTme, we have made of them all that can be 
made But there is one remarkable association which 
attracts the attention of the philosopher, not political 
nor religious, or at least only partially and not essentially 
such, which began in the earliest times and grew with 
each succeeding age, till it reached its complete develop- 
ment, and then continued on, vigorous and unwearied, 
and which still remains as definite and as firm as ever it 
was Its bond is a common civilization , and, though 
there are other civilizations in the worl d, as there are 
other societies, yet this civilization, together with the 
society which is its creation and its home, is so distinc- 
tive and luminous in its character, so imperial m its ex- 
tent, so imposing in its duration, and so utterly without 
rival upon the face of the earth, that the association may 
fitly assume to itself the title of Human Society,” and 
its civilization the abstract term “ Civilization.” 

There are indeed great outlying portions of mankind 
which are not, perhaps never have been, included in this 
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Human Society , still they are outlying portions and 
nothing else, fragmentary, unsociable, solitary, and un- 
meaning, protesting and revolting against the grand 
central formation of which I am speaking, but not unit- 
ing with each other into a second whole. I am not deny- 
ing of course the civilization of the Chinese, for instance, 

o 

though it be not our civilization ; but it is a huge, sta- 
tionary, unattractive, morose civilization Nor do I deny 
cl civilization to the Hindoos, nor to the ancient Mexicans, 
nor to the Saracens, nor (m a certain sense) to the Turks ; 
but each of these races has its own civilization, as sepa- 
rate from one* another as from ours. I do not see how 
they can be all brought under one idea Each stands 
by itself, as if the other were not , each is local , many of 
them are temporary , none of them will bear a compari- 
son with the Society and the Civilization which I have 
described as alone having a claim to those nafrfes, and on 
which I am going to dwell ^ 

Gentlemen, let me here observe that I am not entering 
upon the question of races, or upon their history I have 
nothing to do with ethnology I take things as I find 
them on the surface of history, and am but classing phe-. 
nomena Looking, then, at the countries which surround 
the Mediterranean Sea as a whole, I see them to be, from 
time immemorial, the seat of an association of intellect 
and mind, such as to deserve to be called the Intellect 
and the Mind of the Human Kind. Starting as it does 
and advancing from certain centres, till their respective 
influences intersect and conflict, and then at length inter- 
mingle and combine, a common Thought has been gene- 
rated, and a common Civilization defined and established 
Egypt is one such starting point, Syria another, Greece 
a third, Italy a fourth, and North Africa a fifth, — after- 
wards France and Spain As time goes on, and as coloni- 
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nation and conquest work their changes, we see a great 
association of nations formed, of which the Roman 
f^mpire is the maturity and the most intelligible expres- 
sion ; an association, however, not political, but mental, 
based on the same intellectual ideas, and advancing b) 
common intellectual methods And this association or 
social commonwealth, with whatever reverses, changes, 
and momentary dissolutions, continues down to this day , 
not, indeed, precisely on the same territory, but with 
such only partial and local disturbances, and on the 
other hand, with so combined and harmonious a move- 
ment, and such a visible continuity, that* it would be 
utterly unreasonable to deny that it is throughout all 
that interval but one and the same. 

In Its eailiest age it included far more of the eastern 
world than it has since , in these later times it has taken 
into its compass a new hemisphere , in the middle ages 
it lost Africa, Egypt, and Syria, and extended itself to 
Germany, Scandinavia, and the British Isles At one 
time its territory was flooded by strange and barbarous 
races, but the existing civilization was vigorous enough 
^to vivify what threatened to stifle it, and to assimilate to 
the old social forms what came to expel them ; and thus 
the civilization of modern times remains what it was of 
old, not Chinese, or Hindoo, or Mexican, or Saracenic, 
or of any new description hitherto unknown, but the 
lineal descendant, or rather the continuation, mntain 
mutandis, of the civilization which began m Palestine 
and Greece. 

Considering, then, the characteristics of this great civi- 
lized Society, which I have already insisted on, I think 
it has a claim to be considered as the representative 
Society and Civilization of the human race, as its perfect 
result and limit, in fact ; — those portions of the race which 
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do not coalesce with it being left to stand by themselves 
as anomalies, unaccountable indeed, but for that very 
reason not interfering with what on the contraiy has 
been turned to account and has grown into a whole I 
call then this commonwealth pre-eminently and emphati- 
cally Human Society, and its intellect the Human Mind, 
and its decisions the sense of mankind, and its disciplined 
and cultivated state Civilization in the abstract, and the 
territory on which it lies ^^orbis tcrrarum, or the World 
For, unless the illustration be fanciful, the object which 
I am contemplating is like the impression of a seal upon 
the wax , which rounds off and gives form to the greater 
portion of the soft material, and presents something de- 
finite to the eye, and preoccupies the space against any 
second figure, so that we overlook and leave out of our 
thoughts the jagged outline or unmeaning lumps outside 
of It, intent upon the harmonious circle which fills the 
imagination within it. 


3 

Now, before going on to speak of the education, and 
the standards of education, which the Civilized World, as. 
I may now call it, has enjoined and requires, I wish to 
draw your attention. Gentlemen, to the circumstance 
that this same orbis terrartim, which has been the seat of 
Civilization, will be found, on the whole, to be the seat 
also of that supernatural society and system which our 
iVlaker has given us directly from Himself, the Christian 
Polity The natural and divine associations are not 
indeed exactly coincident, nor ever have been As the 
territory of Civilization has varied with itself m different 
ages, while on the whole it has been the same, so, in like 
manner, Christianity has fallen partly outside Civilization, 
and Civilization partly outside Christianity , but, on the 
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whole, the two have occupied one and the same orbts ter- 
rannn. Often indeed they have even vsiov^di part pass 2 \ 
and at all times there has been found the most intimate 
connexion between them Christianity waited till the 
orbts terrarnm attained its most perfect form before it 
appeared , and it soon coalesced, and has ever since co- 
operated, and often seemed identical, with the Civiliza- 
tion which IS its companion 

There are certain analogies, too, which hold between 
Civilization and Christianity As Civilization does not 
cover the whole earth, neither does Christianity; but 
there is nothing else like the one, and nothing else like 
the other Each is the only thing of its kind. Again, 
there are, as 1 have already said, large outlying portions 
of the world in a certain sense cultivated and educated^ 
which, if they could exist together in one, would go far 
to constitute a second orbts terrariim, the home of a 
second distinct civilization ; but every one of these is 
civilized on its own principle and idea, or at least they 
are separated from each other, and have not run together, 
while the Civilization and Society which I have been 
-^describing is one organized whole And, in like manner, 
Christianity coalesces into one vast body, based upon 
common ideas ; yet there are large outlying organizations 
of religion independent of each other and of it More- 
over, Christianity, as is the case in the parallel instance of 
Civilization, continues on in the world without interrup- 
tion from the date of its rise, while other religious bodies, 
huge, local, and isolated, are rising and falling, or aic 
helplessly stationary, from age to age, on all sides of it 
There is another rernaikablc analogy between Chris- 
tianity and Civilization, and the mention of it will 
introduce my proper subject, to which what I have 
hitherto said is nierely a preparation We know (hat 
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Christianity is built upon dehnite ideas, principle^, 
doctrines, and writings, which were given at the time of 
its first introduction, and have never been superseded, 
and admit of no addition I am not going to parallel 
any thing which is the work of man, and in the natural 
order, with what is from heaven, and in consequence 
infallible, and irreversible, and obligatory , but, aftei 
making this reserve, lest I should possibly be misunder- 
stood, still I would remark that, in matter of fact, look- 
ing at the state of the case historically, Ci vilization to o 
has Its common-prmciples, and _views. and teachm g. and 
egp€aaIT\rits*^bQQkSr-wh4c E^^ or less been gwen 

from the earliest jtime s,_ and are, in fact, m eqU ^ e^^n: 
an(J'''iisp^Ctr m^ e^^ use^ no w,~as' were'W^iten th ey 
w efeTeceTve4-in^^ In a word, the Clares, 

and the subjects of thought and the studies to which 
they give rise, or, to use the term most to our present 
purpose, the Arts, have ever, on the whole, been the 
instruments of education which the civilized 07'bis ter- 
rantin has adopted , just as inspired works, and the 
lives of saints, and the articles of faith, and the catechism, 
have ever been the instrument of education in the case ofC. 
Christianity. And this consideration, you see. Gentle- 
men (to drop down at once upon the subject proper to 
the occasion which has brought us together), invests 
the opening of the School m Arts with a solemnity and 
moment of a peculiar kind, for w^’e are but reiterating an 
old tradition, and carrying on those august methods of 
enlarging the mind, and cultivating the intellect, and 
refining the feelings, m which the process of Civilization 
has ever consisted. 


4 

In the countr}^ which has been the fountain head 
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of intellectual gifts, in the age which preceded or 
introduced the hist formations of Human Society, m an 
era scaicely historical, we may dimly discern an almost 
mythical personage, who, putting out of consideration 
the actors in Old Testament history, may be called the 
first Apostle of Civilization Like an Apostle in a higher 
order of things, he was poor and a wanderer, and feeble 
111 the flesh, though he was to do such gieat things, and 
to live in the mouths of a hundred generations and a 
thousand tribes A blind old man , whose wanderings 
were such that, when he became famous, his birth-place 
could not be ascei tamed, so that it v/as saidi — ^ 

‘‘ Seven famous towns contend for Homci dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

Yet he had a name in his day , and, little guessing in 
what vast measures his wish would be answered, he sup- 
plicated, with a tender human sentiment, as he wandered 
over the islands of the ^gean and the As’an coasts, that 
those who had known and loved him would cherish his 
^lemory when he was away Unlike the proud boast 
, of the Roman poet, if he spoke it in earnest, “ Exegi 
monumentum 3 eie perennius,” he did but indulge the 
hope that one, whose coming had been expected with 
pleasure, might excite regret when he had departed, and 
be rewarded by the sympathy and praise of his friends 
even m the presence of other minstrels A set of verses 
lemams, which is ascribed to him, in which he addresses 
the Delian women in the tone of feeling which I have 
described. '^Farewell to you all,” he says, ‘‘and re- 
member me in time to come, and when any one of men 
on earth, a stranger from far, shall inquire of you, O 
maidens, who is the sweetest of minstrels here about, 
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and in whom do you most delight ? then make answer 
modestly, It is a blind man, and he lives in steep 
Chios " 

The great poet remained unknown for some centuries, 
— that is, unknown to what we call fame. His verses 
were cherished by his countrymen, they might be the 
secret delight of thousands, but they were not collected 
into a volume, nor viewed as a whole, nor made a sub- 
ject of criticism. At length an Athenian Prince took 
upon him the task of gathering together the scattered 
fragments of a genius which had not aspired to immor- 
tality, of reducing them to writing, and of fitting them 
to be the text-book of ancient education Henceforth 
the vagrant ballad-singer, as he might be thought, was 
submitted, to his surprise, to a sort of literary canoni- 
zation, and was invested with the office of foiming the 
young mind of Greece to noble thoughts and bold deeds. 
To be read in Homer soon became the education of a 
gentleman , and a rule, recognized in her free age, re- 
mained as a tradition even in the times of her degra- 
dation. Xenophon introduces to us a youth who knew 
both Iliad and Odyssey by heart , Dio witnesses thal^ 
they were some of the first books put into the hands of 
boys , and Horace decided that they taught the science 
of life better than Stoic or Academic Alexander the 
Great nourished his imagination by the scenes of the 
Iliad As time went on, other poets were associated 
with Homer m the work of education, such as Hesiod 
and the Tragedians The majestic lessons concerning 
duty and religion, justice and providence, which occur in 
iEschylus and Sophocles, belong to a higher school than 
that of Homer; and the verses of Euripides, even in his 
lifetime, were so familiar to Athenian lips and so dear 
to foreign ears, that, a3 is reported, the captives of 
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Syracuse gamed their freedom at the price of reciting 
tiiem to their conquerors 

Such poetry may be considered oratory also, since it 
has so great a power of pei suasion , and the alliance 
between these two gifts had existed from the tune that 
the verses of Orpheus had, according to the fable, made 
woods and streams and wild animals to follow him 
about Soon, however, Oratory became the subject of 
a separate art, which was called Rhetoric, and of which 
the Sophists were the chief masters Moreover, as 
Rhetoric was especially political in its nature, it pre- 
supposed or introduced the cultivation of^Iistory; and 
thus the pages of Thucydides became one of th(^ special 
studies by which Demosthenes rose to be the first orator 
of Greece. 

But It is needless to trace out further the formation of 
the course of liberal education , it is sufficient to have 
given some specimens in illustration of it. The studies, 
which It was found to involve, were four principal ones, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mathematics ; and the 
science of Mathematics, again, was divided into four, 
^Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music , making 
in all seven, which are known by the name of the Seven 
Liberal Arts. And thus a definite school of intellect was 
formed, founded on ideas and methods of a distinctive 
character, and (as we may say) of the highest and truest 
character, as far as they went, and which gradually asso- 
ciated in one, and assimilated, and took possession of, 
that multitude of nations which I have considered to 
represent mankind, and to possess the orbis terrarum. 
When we pass from Greece to Rome, we are met with 
the common remark, that Rome produced little that was 
original, but borrowed from Greece. It is true ; Terence 
copied from Menander, Virgil from Homer, Hesiod, and 
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Theocritus ; and Cicero professed merely to reproduce 
the philosophy of Greece. But, granting its truth ever 
so far, I do but take it as a pi oof of the sort of instinct 
which has guided the course of Civilization The world 
was to have certain intellectual teachers, and no others ; 
Homer and Aristotle, with the poets and philosophers 
who circle round them, were to be the schoolmasters of 
all generations, and therefore the Latins, falling into the 
law on which the world’s education was to be carried on, 
so added to the classical library as not to reverse or in- 
terfere with what had already been determined. And 
there was th^ more meaning m this arrangement, when 
it IS considered that Greek was to be forgotten during 
many centuries, and the tradition of intellectual training 
to be conveyed through Latin , for thus the world was 
secured against the consequences of a loss which would 
have changed the character of its civilization. I think it 
very remarkable, too, how soon the Latin writers became 
text-books in the boys’ schools Even to this day Shake- 
speare and Milton are not studied in our course of edu- 
cation, but the poems of Virgil and Horace, as those of 
Homer and the Greek authors in an earlier age, were in^ 
schoolboys’ satchels not much more than a hundred 
years after they were written 

I need not go on to show at length that they have 
preserved their place in the system of education m the 
orhis terrarum^ and the Greek writers with them or 
through them, down to this day. The induction of cen- 
turies has often been made Even in the lowest state 
of learning the tradition was kept up St Gregory the 
Great, whose era, not to say whose influence, is often con- 
sidered especially unfavourable to the old literature, was 
himself well veised in it, encouraged purity of Latimty 
in his court, and is said figuratively by the contemporary 
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historian of his life to have supported the hall of the 
Apostolic See upon the columns of the Seven Liberal 
Arts In the ninth century, when the dark age was 
close at hand, we still hear of the cultivition, with what- 
ever success (according of course to the opportunities oi 
the times, but I am speaking of the nature of the studies, 
not of the proficiency of the students), the cultivation 
of Music, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, and Geometry , of the supremacy 
of Horace m the schools, “ and the great Virgil, Sallust, 
and Statius ” In the thirteenth or following centuries, 
of ‘‘ Virgil, Lucian, Statius, Ovid, Livy, Sallust, Cicero, 
and Quintilian ; ” and after the revival of literature in 
the commencement of the modern era, we find St. Carlo 
Borromeo enjoining the use of works of Cicero, Ovid, 
Virgil, and Hoi ace* 


s. 

I pass thus cursorily over the series of informations 
which histoiy gives us on the subject, merely with a view 
of recalling to your memory, Gentlemen, and impressing 
^ipon you the fact, that the literatuie of Greece, con- 
. tinned into, and enriched by, the literature of Rome, to- 
gether with the studies which it involves, has been the 
instrument of education, and the food of civilization, from 
the first times of the world down to this day , — and now 
we are in a condition to answer the question which there- 
upon arises, when we turn to consider, by w^ay of contrast, 
the teaching which is characteristic of Universities How 
has it come to pass that, although the genius of Universi- 
ties IS so different from that of the schools which preceded 
them, nevertheless the course of study pursued in those 

* the treatises of P Daniel and Mgi Laudaot, lefeiial to m IIis- 
ton cal Sketches, vol. 11 , p 460, note 
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schools was not superseded m the middle ages by those 
more brilliant sciences which Universities mtioduced ? 

It might have seemed as if Scholastic Theology, Law, and 
Medicine would have thrown the Seven Liberal Arts into 
the shade, but in the event they failed to do so I con- 
sider the reason to be, that the authority and function of 
the monastic and secular schools, as supplying to the 
young the means of education, lay deeper than in any 
appointment of Charlemagne, who was their nominal 
founder, and were based in the special character of that 
civilization which is so intimately associated with Chris- 
tianity, that fi may even be called the soil out of which 
Christianity grew The medieval sciences, great as is 
their dignity and utility, were never intended to supersede 
that more real and proper cultivation of the mind which 
is effected by the study of the liberal Arts , and, when 
certain of these sciences did in fact go out of their pro- 
vince and did attempt to prejudice the traditional course 
of education, the encroachment was in matter of fact 
resisted There were those in the middle age, as John of 
Salisbury, who vigorously protested against the extrava- 
gances and usurpations which ever attend the introduc-*^ 
tion of any great good whatever, and which attended the - 
rise of the peculiar sciences of which Universities weie 
the seat , and, though there were times when the old 
traditions seemed to be on the point of failing, somehow 
It has happened that they have never failed , for the in- 
stinct of Civilization and the common sense of Society 
prevailed, and -the danger passed away, and the studies 
which seemed to be going out gamed their ancient place, 
and were acknowledged, as before, to be the bestinstiu- 
nients of mental cultivation, and the best guarantees for 
intellectual progress. 

And this experience of the past we may apply to the 
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circunist3.nccs in whicb, wc find, ourselves at present j for, 
as there was a movement against the Classics in the 
middle age, so has there been now The truth of the 
Baconian method for the purposes for which it was 
created, and its inestimable services and inexhaustible 
applications in the interests of our material well-being, 
have dazzled the imaginations of men, somewhat in the 
same way as certain new sciences carried them away in 
the age of Abelard , and since that method does such 
wonders in its own province, it is not unfrequently sup- 
posed that It can do as much in any other province also 
Now, Bacon himself never would have sO argued ; he 
would not have needed to be reminded that to advance 
the useful arts is one thing, and to cultivate the mind 
another The simple question to be considered is, how 
best to strengthen, refine, and enrich the intellectuab 
poweis, the perusal of the poets, historians, and philo-‘ 
sophers of Greece and Rome will accomplish this pur- 
pose, as long experience has shown , but that the study 
of the experimental sciences will do the like, is proved \ 
to us as yet by no experience whatever 
* Far indeed am I from denying the extreme attrac- 
tiveness, as well as the practical benefit to the world 
at large, of the sciences of Chemistry, Electricity, and 
Geology , but the question is not what department of 
study contains the more wonderful facts, or promises 
the more brilliant discoveiies, and which is in the 
higher and which m an inferior rank , but simply which| 
out of all provides the most robust and invigoratingl 
discipline for the unformed mind. And I conceive it is» 
as little disrespectful to Lord Bacon to prefer the Classics 
in this point of view to the sciences which have grown 
out of his philosophy as it would be disrespectful to St. 
Thomas m the middle ages to have hindered the study 
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of the Summa from doing piejudice to the Faculty of 
Arts. Accordingly, I anticipate that, as m the middle 
ages both the teaching and the government of the 
University remained in the Faculty of Arts, m spite 
of the genius which created or illustrated Theology and 
Law, so now too, whatever be the splendour of the 
modern philosophy, the marvellousness of its disclosures, 
the utility of its acquisitions, and the talent of its masters, 
still it will not avail in the event, to detrude classical litera- 
ture and the studies connected with it from the place which 
they have held in all ages in education 

Such, thei^, is the course of reflection obviously sug- 
gested by the act in which we have been lately engaged, 
and which we are now celebrating In the nineteenth 
century, m a country which looks out upon a new world, 
and anticipates a coming age, we have been engaged in 
opening the Schools dedicated to the studies of polite 
literature and liberal science, or what are called the 
Arts, as a first step towards the establishment on 
Catholic ground of a Catholic University And while 
we thus recur to Greece and Athens with pleasure 
and affection, and recognize in that famous land tha^ 
source and the school of intellectual culture, it would be . 
strange indeed if we forgot to look further south also, 
and there to bow before a more glorious luminary, and 
a more sacred oracle of truth, and the source of another 
sort of knowledge, high and supernatural, which is 
seated in Palestine. Jerusalem is the fountain-head of 
religious knowledge, as Athens is of secular. In the 
ancient world we see two centres of illumination, acting 
independently of each other, each with its own move- 
ment, and at first apparently without any promise oi 
convergence Greek civilization spreads over the East, 
conquering in the conquests of Alexandei, and, when 
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carried captive into the West, subdues the conquerors who 
brought it thither Religion, on the other hand, is driven 
from its own aboriginal home to the North and West by 
reason of the sms of the people who were m charge of 
it, in a long course of judgments and plagues and perse- 
cutions Each by itself pursues its career and fulfils its 
mission ; neither of them recognizes, nor is recognized 
by the other. At length the Temple of Jerusalem is 
rooted up by the armies of Titus, and the effete schools 
of Athens are stifled by the edict of Justinian. So pass 
away the ancient Voices of religion and learning , but they 
are silenced only to revive more gloriously "^nd perfectly 
elsewhere Hitherto they came from separate sources, 
and performed separate works Each leaves an heir and 
successor in the West, and that heir and successor is 
one and the same The grace stored in Jerusalem, and 
the gifts which radiate from Athens, are made over and 
concentrated in Rome This is true as a matter of 
history Rome has inherited both sacred and pro- 
fane learning , she has perpetuated and dispensed the 
tiaditions of Moses and David in the supernatuial order, 
-and of Homer and Aiistotle m the natural. To separate 
those distinct teachings, human and divine, which meet 
in Rome, is to retrograde; it is to rebuild the Jewish 
Temple and to plant anew the groves of Academus. 

6 . 

On this large subject, however, on which I might say 
much, time does not allow me to enter. To show how 
sacred learning and profane are dependent on each other, 
conelative and mutually complementary, how'- faith 
operates by means of reason, and reason is directed 
and corrected by faith, is really the subject of a distinct 
lecture I would conclude, then, with merely congratu- 
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lating you, Gentlemen, on the gieat undertaking which 
we have so auspiciously commenced Whatever be its 
fortunes, whatever its difficulties, whatever its delays, I 
cannot doubt at all that the encouragement which it has 
already received, and the measure of success which it 
has been allotted, are but a presage and an anticipation 
of a gradual advance towards its completion, in such 
times and such manner as Providence shall appoint 
For myself, I have never had any misgiving about it, 
because I had never known anything of it before the 
time when the Holy See had definitely decided upon its 
prosecution, rit is my happiness to have no cognizance 
of the anxieties and perplexities of venerable and holy 
prelates, or the discussions of expeiienced and prudent 
men, which preceded its definitive recognition on the 
part of the highest ecclesiastical authority It is my 
happiness to have no experience of the time when good 
Catholics despaired of its success, distiusted its expe- 
diency, or even felt an obligation to oppose it. It has 
been my happiness that I have never been m con- 
troversy with persons m this country external to the 
Catholic Church, nor have been forced into any direct ^ 
collision with institutions or measures which rest on a 
foundation hostile to Catholicism No one can accuse 
me of any disrespect towards those whose principles or 
whose policy I disapprove , nor am I conscious of any 
other aim than that of working m my own place, without 
going out of my way to offend others If I have taken 
part in the undertaking which has now brought us to- 
gether, it has been because I believed it was a great 
work, great in its conception, ^reat in its promise, and 
great in the authority from which it'proceeds I felt it 
to be so great that I did not dare to incur the responsi- 
bility of refusing to take part in it 
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How far indeed, and how long, I am to be connected 
with it, IS another matter altogether It is enough for 
one man to lay only one stone of so noble and grand an 
edifice ; it is enough, more than enough for me, if I do 
so much as merely begin, what others may m^re hope- 
fully continue One only among the sons of men has 
carried out a perfect work, and satisfied and exhausted 
the mission on which He came One alone has with 
His last breath said Consummatum est.” But all who 
set about their duties in faith and hope and love, with a 
resolute heart and a devoted will, are able, weak though 
they be, to do what, though incomplete, is mperishabie. 
Even their failures become successes, as being necessary 
steps in a course, and as terms (so to say) in a long 
series, which will at length fulfil the object which they 
propose. And they will unite themselves in spirit, m 
their humble degree, with tliose real heroes of Holy 
Writ and ecclesiastical history, Moses, Elias, and David, 
Basil, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, Gregory the Se- 
venth, St. Thomas of Cant ei bury, and many others, 
who did most when they fancied themselves least 
_43rosperous, and died without being permitted to see 
, the fVuit of their labours 



